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THE FUTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


All States are in perpetual war with all. For that which we call peace is 
no more than merely a name, whilst in reality Nature has set all communities 
in an unproclaimed but everlasting war against each other.—Puato, De Legibus, 
Book I. 

It is a law of Nature common to all mankind, which no time shall annul 
or destroy, that those who have more strength and excellence shall bear rule 
over those who have less.—Dionysius oF HaLIcaRNaAssvus, i. 5. 

Many desire one and the same thing at once, which frequently they neither 
will nor can enjoy in common nor yet divide. Hence it follows that the desired 
objects must be given to the stronger, and who is the stronger can be known 
only by fighting.—THomas Hosses, De Corpore Politico, i. 5. 


EXPERIENCE is the mother of wisdom. History is philosophy teaching 
by example. The laws of history are as immutable as are the laws 
of nature. If we wish to gauge the future of Great Britain we can- 
not rely on the theories and views of abstract thinkers, whatever 
may be their standing, but we must refer to the past for informa- 
tion, and, guided by historical fact and analogy, we may venture 
upon a forecast based upon knowledge and experience. 
Vor, LX—No. 367 689 ZZ 
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Great Britain, with her colonies, is the greatest commercial and 
maritime State existing. Her greatness is bound up with her com- 
mercial and maritime pre-eminence, and dependent upon it. Great 
Britain, with her colonies, possesses at present commercial and mari- 
time supremacy, but she has not always possessed that supremacy. 
Nothing is permanent in this world excepting change. Great Britain 
may lose her power and her wealth. If we wish to understand the 
problems of Great Britain, and to be able to foresee the difficulties 
and dangers of the future, and perhaps of the immediate future, 
we must inquire into the history of those States which at one time 
possessed commercial and maritime supremacy, and study the causes 
which led to their political and economic decline. 

Pheenicia is the oldest commercial and maritime State of which 
we have some knowledge. The Phcenicians were merchants and 
seafarers of the greatest ability, but they owed their commercial 
and maritime pre-eminence firstly and principally to the nature and 
geographical position of their country, Their territory was moun- 
tainous and poor, but it abounded in excellent ship timber. Nature 
had compelled the Phoenicians to seek their sustenance on the sea. 
It is noteworthy that Sidon signifies ‘fishery. The implements used 
in fishing are said to have been invented in ancient Tyre. The mari- 
time greatness of Phcenicia, as that of Athens, Venice, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Holland, England, was founded upon the fishing industry. 
The geographical position of Phoenicia was most favourable. Between 
the years 1000 and 500 B.c. the greatest civilised States were Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Egypt. Phoenicia lay in the very centre 
of the then civilised world. Owing to their favourable geographical 
position it was natural that the Phoenicians embarked upon inter- 
national trade, that they exchanged the productions of the countries 
surrounding them, that they founded trading establishments in all 
the neighbouring States—in Nineveh and Memphis vast Phcenician 
settlements have been unearthed—and that they became exceedingly 
rich. The demand for men regulates the supply of men. The 
prosperity of Phoenicia caused a rapid increase of the population, 
an outlet for the surplus population had to be found, and, whilst 
extending their trade, the Phcenicians began to establish colonies 
everywhere on the Mediterranean, and on the coasts of Africa and 
Asia. According to Strabo, they founded three hundred towns on 
the West African coast alone. Their trade embraced the civilised 
and the uncivilised world. They worked silver, gold, and copper 
mines in Spain, and exploited the tin mines of Cornwall and the 
Scilly Islands. According to Herodotus, they doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope two thousand years before Vasco da Gama. Thus the 
Phoenicians became the pioneers of civilisation. Phcenician culture 
opened, civilised, and reformed the world. 

The Pheenicians brought from foreign countries not only their 
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wares but also their arts and handicrafts, and perfected them greatly, 
so that they became the greatest manufacturers in the world. Homer 
shows in his Iliad and Odyssey that in his time Phcenicia was the work- 
shop of the world. She was celebrated throughout the universe 
for her beautiful textiles dyed in marvellous colours, for her wonderful 
metal and glass ware. Phoenician engineers and workmen built the 
Temple of Solomon and the Bridge of Xerxes. Phcenician shipping 
carried on the trade of the world, and the Phoenician navy ruled the 
sea. The Phoenicians were believed by the ancients to have in- 
vented alphabetical writing and numerals, the arts of shipbuilding 
and navigation, the use of weights and measures and of money, and | 
to have invented countless industrial arts. The Phoenicians were no 
doubt the Englishmen of antiquity. 

In course of time the Phoenician colonies grew up and embarked 
upon commerce and industry, competing with the mother country. 
The culture which the Phcenicians had spread led to the rise of new 
centres of civilisation on the coasts of Greece and of Italy, on the 
southern coast of France and Spain, and on the northern coast of 
Africa. New commercial and industrial communities arose and 
opened up the savage hinterland. Carthage, a colony of the Pheni- 
cians, peopled, like the United States, by political refugees, and 
situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, had a more favourable 
geographical situation for the general Mediterranean trade than had 
Phoenicia herself, and much Pheenician trade fell to Carthage. In 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean the towns of Greece, which 
had founded numerous colonies in Asia Minor, began to oust the 
Pheenicians from those markets which lay nearest to their own ports, 
and to monopolise the trade of Persia. 

According to the text-books of political economy, competition is 
the soul of business. Competition may be very desirable for the 
idle consumer whose only interest it is to buy cheaply, but the pro- 
ducer and the merchant wish to obtain a substantial profit on their 
wares. A nation can derive vast prosperity from its international 
commerce and from its export industries only if it has, through Nature’s 
bounty or some other cause, practically a monopoly of trade. Free 
national competition leads, as a rule, to some arrangement among 
the competing interests, but free international competition brings 
profits down to the vanishing point. Therefore all the great com- 
mercial and industrial nations of the world could arrive at prosperity 
resulting from its export industries and international trade only by 
possessing virtually a monopoly, and the destruction of their trading 
monopoly meant to them the destruction of their greatness and 
power. Therefore those nations which depend for their existence 
on their foreign trade must be able to defend their commercial pre- 
eminence against all attacks, or they will perish. 

Carthage being peopled by men of Phoenician blood, Pheenicia 
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could bear her competition with equanimity, but the competition of 
the Greeks, aliens to them in race and in civilisation, was unbear- 
able. Apparently through the aggressiveness of the Greeks—the 
Greeks were professional pirates in the time of Homer—Phceenicia 
came into collision with her great rivals. It became a question 
whether Greeks or Phoenicians should possess supremacy on the sea 
and the trade and the wealth of the world, and arms only could decide 
that question. According to Herodotus, the celebrated attack of 
the Persians upon the Greeks was brought about by the Pheenicians. 
Phoenicia and Carthage attacked Greece and her colonies simultane- 
ously in the east and in the centre of the Mediterranean. Whilst 
Greece was being attacked by land and sea by an enormous Perso- 
Pheenician force, the great Greek colonies in Sicily were attacked by 
a Phoenico-Carthaginian force commanded by Hamilcar, in which, 
according to Herodotus, 3,000 ships and 300,000 men were engaged. 
By a curious coincidence, this enormous force was defeated by 
Gelon at Himera on the very same day on which the Greeks, under 
Themistocles, totally defeated the Perso-Pheenician navy at Salamis. 
It is worth noting that the Phoenicians furnished the principal naval 
contingent at that great sea-battle. The Greek ships were but few 
if compared with those of their enemy, but the Greeks had not yet 
become effeminate by luxury, self-indulgence, and vice, and superior 
bravery and seamanship gave them the victory. By war the Greeks 
acquired commercial and maritime supremacy in the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean, and by war they were to lose it. 

Through the spreading of civilisation the world had become so 
much enlarged, and the imperfect construction of ships made the 
progress of merchantmen so slow, that, after the decline of Phcenicia, 
the world had room for two great commercial and maritime nations. 
Carthage, situated in the very centre, between Greece and Spain, 
between Morocco and Asia Minor, became supreme in the trade of 
the western Mediterranean and of the seas beyond ; whilst the Greeks, 
situated in the middle between the Greek colonies in Asia Minor 
and the Greek colonies in Italy, became supreme in the eastern half 
of that sea. The stony soil of Attica could not nourish the Athenians. 
Necessity made them fishers, seamen, and traders. The victory of 
Salamis gave them naval supremacy among the Greeks and barbarians, 
and practically the monopoly of trade in the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean. They became immensely wealthy, and Athens became 
the centre of a large colonial empire. The Greek islands and colonies 
became tributary to Athens. Athenian fleets and Athenian garrisons 
protected the Greek islands and colonies against their enemies, and 
these enriched with their contributions their mighty protectress. 
The Greeks considered Athens as the centre of the world’s trade. 
Isocrates tells us: ‘She made the Pyreus, as it were, a common 
mart in the midst of all Greece, where there was such a variety of 
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necessaries and merchandise that what was difficult to be found in 
small quantities in other places it was easy to find here in the greatest 
abundance.’ According to Xenophon: ‘The grandeur of Athens 
caused the produce of the whole earth to be sent to that town.’ 

The artistic manufacture of Athens became celebrated throughout 
the antique world. At Athens was the High Court of Justice for the 
settlement of all legal disputes in the Greek colonies, the money- 
market of the Greek Empire, and the University and Academy of 
Arts of the whole world. The world’s wealth seemed to be centred 
in Athens. According to Demosthenes, Athens financed the whole 
Greek Archipelago. Athens began to live largely on foreign labour, . 
on her capital invested abroad, and on the tribute which she received 
from the islands and colonies in return for protection given. The 
extreme prosperity of Athens turned the heads of her citizens, who 
began to believe that Athens was destined by Nature to be, and 
always to remain, the greatest and the richest commercial and indus- 
trial State in the world; for the sober Xenophon informs us in all 
seriousness : 

The Athenians are the only nation among the Greeks and barbarians who 
can possess wealth ; for if other States are rich in timber for shipbuilding or 
in steel or brass or flax, where can they dispose of these unless they sell them 


to the rulers of the sea? Our enemies are excluded from the use of the sea, 
and without labour we enjoy by means of the sea all the earth produces. 


Pampered by fortune and misguided by their politicians, the 
Athenians became a nation of pleasure-loving idlers. Athens was a 
democracy, and ambitious politicians endeavoured to obtain sup- 
porters and to rise to power by flattering, amusing, and bribing the 
masses. Sumptuous public buildings for the amusement of the masses 
were erected by the State; theatrical performances, after having 
been gratuitous, became a source of income to the citizens, who 
received a remuneration for the time spent in enjoying themselves. 
Honorary appointments were converted into salaried ones, and these 
were so enormously increased that a large portion of the populace 
received bribes in form of a salary. Official positions were distri- 
buted by lot. Citizens were paid even for attendance at the assembly 
of the people. According to Aristotle, twenty thousand citizens lived 
on the contributions paid by the allied and subject States. Gratis 
distributions of corn and other food for gaining popularity and votes 
were common. Thus Athens was corrupted, and became filled with 
idlers whose only aim in life it was to live well without work and 
to be amused, who did not know the word ‘duty,’ and who claimed 
the privilege of idleness and ease as a right, but who objected to 
work, to paying taxes, and to serving their country in war. Fo- 
reigners took the place of Athenians in the army and fleet, and the 
contributions of the tributaries had to be greatly increased in order 
to feed and amuse the clamorous idlers of Athens, who subsisted on 
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foreign corn, agriculture being neglected. The Crimea supplied 
Athens with grain, and garrisons at the Dardanelles ensured the 
regularity of the food supply. According to Demosthenes, Athens 
imported more grain than any other nation. Athens was the corn- 
market of the world. Nowhere in the world was bread cheaper than 
in Athens. 

Sparta, the great military land Power, became jealous of the wealth 
of Athens, and began to look with contempt upon the Athenians who 
refused to fight for their country. The Spartans thought that Athens 
ill-deserved her prosperity, and resolved to capture it by war. The 
terrible Peloponnesian war was, according to Thucydides, causci 
chiefly by Sparta’s commercial jealousy. Political intrigues and divi- 
sions, the necessity to pursue a popular though unwise policy, the 
self-indulgence of the citizens, and their reliance rather on their 
wealth than on their weapons caused the defeat of Athens. Athens 
lost the rule of the sea, her supremacy in trade, and her colonies. 
Her tributaries and her foreign debtors ceased to pay tribute and 
interest when Athens had fallen from her great position. Her vast 
wealth disappeared ; Athens declined and decayed. 

During the Peloponnesian war, which devastated the mainland of 
Greece, Rhodes had remained neutral, and she had captured much 
trade whilst that terrible struggle was in progress. Thus, through 
the fortune of war, the Rhodians, who had been but a small nation, 
became a great commercial State. Rhodes was excellently situated for 
carrying on the trade between Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and between 
Greece and Italy. Besides, Rhodes had roomy harbours, she was 
reputed to possess the best sailors of antiquity, her citizens were 
cultured, progressive, diligent, energetic, and prudent, and she had 
excellent sea-laws, upon which those of Rome were modelled. Thus 
commercial and maritime supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean 
fell to Rhodes. According to Polybius, she ruled the sea. Rhodes 
became the successor of Athens, the wealthiest State of Greece, and 
one of the foremost centres of culture and learning. Cicero and 
Pompey studied at Rhodes, and Cesar was captured by pirates when 
on the way to the university of the world. 

In the centre and west of the Mediterranean Carthage was 
supreme ; she ruled the sea as absolutely as Rome ruled the land, 
and she became the world’s manufacturer. Her navy was considered 
invincible, and her traders knew no rivals. Carthage, as Phoenicia 
before her, pursued a profitable policy—that is, a policy profitable 
to her ruling class of merchants and bankers. who cared only for 
immediate cash profits, and these became immensely wealthy. Car- 
thage neglected her agriculture and her army, trusting for her defence 
to her navy and to her money-bags, as Phoenicia had done before her. 
Sicily provided Carthage with grain, and Spain was her India whence 
she drew her wool for her vast textile industry, and copper, silver, 
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gold, and precious stones. Rome, poor, warlike, and ambitious, 
envied Carthage for her wealth, and despised her for her effeminacy 
and cowardice. The Romans invaded Sicily and Spain, threatened 
simultaneously Carthage’s food supply and wealth, and raised the 
slaves against her. Carthage had to fight for her existence. War to 
the death became inevitable between the two countries. The Romans 
built a fleet on the model of a stranded Carthaginian vessel and 
manned it with soldiers. Owing to the ingenious invention of 
grappling-irons, made by Duilius, the Roman general, Rome succeeded 
in destroying the fleets of Carthage. After a lengthy and desperate 
struggle the poor but warlike nation defeated with its national army 
the mercenaries of its wealthy but unwarlike opponent. Carthage 
was destroyed. 

Cicero summed up the policy of all military Powers, and of Rome 
in particular, in the words: ‘Is any State that is known to be rich 
allowed to enjoy peace? Or have the generals of Rome ever per- 
mitted a wealthy State to live in quiet?’ When Rome had de- 
stroyed Carthage the wealth of the world lay at her feet. The Greeks 
were, according to Aristotle, by nature fitted to rule the world ‘ had 
they been happily united under a single Government,’ but their 
disunion proved fatal to them. When Rome had vanquished Car- 
thage she ruled the world both politically and economically. It is 
true that the Romans were by nature peasants and soldiers, but 
wealth and trade are apt to fall not to the ablest, but to the strongest, 
for Power is Wealth. Rome swept the wealth of the world into Italy 
with an iron broom, Roman merchants were preferentially treated 
by law throughout her dominions, and Rome obtained commercial 
and maritime supremacy. 

After having been a kingdom and a veiled aristocracy, Rome 
became a democracy. Her politicians competed for the votes of 
the people, and success at elections fell, as it usuaily does, not to the 
ablest, but to the most unscrupulous and to the highest bidder. 
Appealing to the lowest instincts of the masses, the politicians bought 
support with bribes. The populace was encouraged and taught to 
live in idleness on doles and charity. Some democratic statesmen 
made themselves popular by giving to the people gratuitous per- 
formances in gigantic circuses, others by giving them cheap food, 
which the subject nations were compelled to provide. The free 
peasantry of Italy, being unable to compete with their grain with 
slave-grown foreign corn, sold under cost price, were ruined. The 
once fruitful Campagna, after having been a grazing-ground, became 
a desert. Agricultural land in Italy was either converted into pasture, 
which required hardly any labour, or tilled by slaves. The sturdy 
country population was driven into the towns and decayed in the 
slums. Rome became completely dependent upon foreign food. 
Tacitus wrote : ‘Formerly Italy exported supplies for the legions to 
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distant provinces, and Italy is not by any means a barren country. 
But the nation prefers cultivating Egypt and Africa, and the exist- 
ence of the Roman people is entrusted to ships and to the dangers 
of the sea.’ Periodically Rome was visited by famine, and poverty 
and starvation were alarmingly prevalent in the wealthiest town of 
the world. Quintilian complained: ‘ Whilst we are selling to the 
neighbouring nations in the pursuit of a profitable policy, we have 
neglected all regard for public safety, and, having emptied our 
store abroad, have brought distress upon ourselves at home.’ 
Rome lived on her foreign investments. Cicero exclaimed: ‘ Rome 
is dependent upon the revenues of Asia. The public credit of 
Rome and the circulation of money in the Forum is connected with 
it.” The mighty Roman Empire had allowed its foundation to 
decay. 

Town and country are interdependent, and nourish one another, 
the former providing manufactures, the latter food, and the poverty 
of the one necessarily brings about in the end the poverty of the 
other. Towns cannot live by themselves. The population of Rome 
could not make a living when, through the decay of agriculture, one- 
half of the home market had been destroyed, whilst the number of 
men had not diminished. Therefore, notwithstanding the cheapness 
of food, extreme poverty and distress were permanent in Rome. 
Notwithstanding its cheapness, food was found to be too dear by 
those who could not obtain employment and by those who would not 
work, and who were encouraged in their idleness by reckless dema- 
gogues striving after power, and anxious for popular support. Instead 
of stopping the influx of foreign corn and repopulating the devas- 
tated country districts, the Roman demagogues, pursuing a popular 
policy, and wishing to keep their electors in hand and dependent 
upon their bounty, continued their demoralising policy of doles. In 
123 B.c. Caius Gracchus reduced the price of corn to about one-third 
its natural price, at which the head of every family could purchase 
it from the Government stores. In course of time further reductions 
took place, and at last gratuitous distributions of corn on a vast 
scale were instituted. In Cwsar’s time 320,000 people were in receipt 
of gratis corn. Even that was found insufficient. In the third 
century after Christ gratis distributions of corn were followed by 
gratis distributions of bread, and these were followed by gratis dis- 
tributions of meat, oil, salt, wine, &c. The population of Rome 
consisted of wealthy merchants and idlers, and of a hungry mob 
living on charity. The strength of Rome had been sacrificed to the 
Moloch of cheapness and popularity. Nowhere in the world was 
corn cheaper than in Rome; nowhere was distress greater. The 
policy of the Roman statesman was summed up in two words— 
cheap food. A bad harvest would cause a revolution. In the words 
of Tacitus, ‘ Alexandria was the key to Egypt, and by blocking up 
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that plentiful corn country all Italy could very easily be reduced to 
starvation.” The Roman army was recruited from the wretched 
slum proletariat which possessed neither stamina nor patriotism, 
neither the sense of duty nor that of discipline and subordination. 
The Roman army became an armed mob. Tiberius Gracchus com- 
plained : ‘The wild beasts of Italy have their dens, but our brave 
soldiers possess nothing except air and light. Tramps and beggars 
are the defenders of their country, and the masters of the universe 
have not a foot of ground they can call their own.’ Soon the wretched 
slum proletariat was no longer fit either to work for its own sup- 
port or to fight for its country, being no longer willing to exchange 
the pleasure and idleness of town for a military life or a life spent 
in honest labour. Rome had to rely on foreign workers and on 
foreign mercenaries. German soldiers garrisoned the capital, and 
Dutchmen guarded the emperors. Rome, rotten to the core, had 
become a nation composed of capitalists and paupers, defended by 
her money-bags. The barbarians attacked Rome, and the giganti 
Roman Empire fell to pieces like a house of cards. 

The centre of the Roman Empire was removed to Constantinople. 
Constantinople became the heiress of Rome’s power and of Rome’s 
policy and traditions. Through her matchless geographical position 
and as centre of the still large East Roman Empire, Constantinople 
became exceedingly wealthy. The world had to feed Constantinople, 
and Constantinople did an enormous trade in food and those articles 
which the hosts of its idle citizens required. The masses of Con- 
stantinople could give power by their votes. Therefore they were 
corrupted with bribes by the ambitious. ‘ Panem et circenses’ was 
the cry of the populace in Constantinople as it had been in Rome. 
Parties were formed round the favourites of the theatre. Constanti- 
nople lived on its capital and on foreign tribute, on contributions 
exacted by force, and on the interest of money lent by her capitalists 
to productive nations. Constantinople had to be defended by 
foreigners against her enemies. When the Turks stormed the de- 
generate town in 1453, ten out of the twelve commanders on the walls 
were foreigners. Italians and other foreign soldiers had done most 
of the fighting. 

In the eighth century a new world-power, the Arabs, had arisen and 
had rapidly conquered Asia Minor, the whole of North Africa, and Spain. 
Power is wealth. Commercial and maritime supremacy may quickly 
be gained by the sword. The Arabs, possessing some of the richest 
portions of the globe, embarked upon trade with the productions of 
their vast empire, and soon their commerce embraced the whole 
known world. Arab merchants traded from China to Sweden. 
Baghdad became the centre of the world’s trade and of the world’s 
wealth. During the Middle Ages the great Arab towns were the 
centres of a new civilisation. The foremost universities and the 
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largest libraries in the world were those of the Arabs ; the best doctors, 
the greatest lawyers, the foremost engineers, the leading architects 
and artists were followers of the Prophet. Monuments of the power, 
wealth, and genius of the Arabs may be found throughout Spain and 
the Orient, and when these are destroyed, words such as admiral, 
frigate, magazine, tariff, tare, bazaar, and numerous others will remain 
a lasting monument to the greatness of the Arabs and witnesses of their 
commercial and maritime supremacy. 

The Arab nations lacked the sense of solidarity, and they were 
destroyed one by one by the nations of Europe. The Crusaders 
broke the Arab power in the East, the Spaniards broke it in the West. 
With the greatness of the Arab Empire disappeared its world-wide 
trade and its culture. 

The Crusaders were transported to the Holy Land by sea, and the 
Italian sea towns became wealthy and powerful in transporting 
millions of men and horses to and fro. At an early date the Italian 
coast towns had stipulated that they should be given trading facilities 
and settlements of their own in all places occupied by the Crusaders. 
A vast trade sprang up between Europe and the East. The Crusaders 
had been introduced to the productions of the East, and a demand for 
Oriental spices, sugar, glass ware, pottery, silk, tapestry, metal ware, 
arms, &c., arose throughout Europe, and the Italian coast towns 
hastened to supply the articles wanted. A lively trade arose between 
East and West. Caravans coming from the interior of Asia and 
Africa brought Oriental wares to the coast of the Mediterranean, 
whence they were fetched by Italian merchants who sent them towards 
the north of Europe either via Gibraltar or across the Alps and down 
the Rhine. Italy lay on the high road of the world’s traffic, and, 
owing to the constant stream of merchandise and of wealth, the 
Italian coast towns and Florence, Milan, Verona, Lucca, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Strasburg, Cologne and others flourished greatly. 

Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi transported the Crusaders and 
their belongings, and carried on the trade between Europe and the 
Orient. Of these four town Republics Amalfi was in the beginning the 
greatest. In the ninth centur Amalfi, which had fifty thousand 
inhabitants, ruled the sea and outshone all her competitors in wealth, 
industry, culture, and learning. The Tabula Amalfitana, the cele- 
brated sea laws of that town, became the sea laws of the Mediterranean ; 
Flavio Gioja, an Amalfitan, introduced the mariner’s compass ; Amal- 
fitan coins freely circulated throughout the Orient. Pisa, Amalfi’s 
greatest competitor, became jealous of Amalfi’s prosperity. A war 
between the two Republics ended in the victory of the Pisans, 
who sacked Amalfi in 1135, and Amalfi became, what it is still, a 
miserable village. Few people know nowadays that Amalfi ever ruled 
the sea. 
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The destruction of her great rival gave commercial and maritime 
supremacy to Pisa, which became a most flourishing town. Rapidly 
expanding, Pisa conquered and colonised Corsica, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic Islands. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, during the 
time of her splendour, she built the magnificent Duomo begun in 
1063, the Baptisterio, begun in 1153, the leaning tower, begun in 1174, 
and the Campo Santo, begun in 1203, which are still objects of universal 
admiration. ‘ Those who live by the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
Genoa, Pisa’s mighty rival, wishing to crush her great competitor, 
frequently made war upon Pisa, and at last succeeded in destroying her 
power in the terrible battle of Meloria, in which no fewer than 16,000 
Pisans were killed or made prisoners. Genoa became mistress of 
the sea, and Pisa decayed utterly. Pisa, which in the eleventh century 
had 150,000 inhabitants and which then was, perhaps, the largest town 
in Europe, became a poverty-stricken village. 

When Amalfi and Pisa had been destroyed, Genoa and Venice 
had the Mediterranean trade to themselves. Friction occurred 
between the two competitors, and again war had to decide whether 
commercial and maritime supremacy, wealth, and power should fall 
to the one or to the other. During three centuries Genoa and Venice 
were at war, and at last Venice succeeded by a mighty effort in de- 
stroying her great rival. At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Venice was at the height of her power. She ruled the sea, she con- 
quered and colonised the islands and the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and she became the head of a vast colonial empire and the centre 
of the world’s trade, the world’s wealth, the world’s culture, and the 
world’s art. The sea was covered with Venetian ships, manned by 
no fewer than 50,000 sailors. 

During two thousand years civilisation had progressed along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, but the Arabs and Italians had intro- 
duced trade and culture, arts and sciences to the countries of Northern 
Europe, and new centres of civilisation began to spring up on the 
savage shores of the North Sea and the Baltic. Under the fostering 
care of enlightened princes, manufacturing industries grew up in 
Flanders and Brabant which provided Muscovy, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Germany with textile fabrics and other wares in exchange 
for raw produce, such as timber, corn, wool, pitch, tar, hemp, furs, 
furnished by these nations. Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, lying 
in the centre of the northern trade route, acquired commercial and 
maritime eminence. The Hanseatic League arose. The Italian 
merchants found it difficult to trade directly with the countries of 
Northern Europe because the imperfect state of navigation made 
it impossible for them to reach the Baltic in a single season. There- 
fore they agreed with the Hanseatic merchants that a town lying 
half-way between Italy and the Baltic towns should |be made the 
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market for the exchange of northern and of Italian and Oriental 
productions and an international storehouse. Bruges was fixed upon, 
and Bruges became by far the greatest and the wealthiest town of 
Northern Europe. Venice in the South and Bruges in the North 
handled the trade of the world. Venice and Bruges were the two poles 
round which the commercial world revolved. The prosperity of these 
two towns seemed to rest on the most solid basis. 

Through Vasco da Gama’s circumnavigation of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the discovery of the sea route to India, the trade of 
the world was suddenly completely changed. When it was found 
that it was far cheaper to fetch the productions of the Orient 
via the Cape of Good Hope than to fetch them from the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean after a tedious land voyage, the com- 
mercial and maritime supremacy of Venice was destroyed. The 
current of the world’s trade altered its course. Venice became 
deserted, and Lisbon, lying half-way on the new trade route between 
East and West, became the greatest emporium of the world’s trade 
and the heir of Venice. The Venetian Republic offered to buy the 
whole of the Oriental goods brought to Portugal and not wanted for 
Portuguese consumption in order to retain at least the second-hand 
trade in the produce of the Orient. That offer was refused. Venice 
had to live on her accumulated capital, and, being unable to extend 
the basis of her wealth and power and to keep pace with the progress 
of the other nations of Europe, she gradually decayed, for no nation 
can live on its wealth invested abroad. 

Flanders and Brabant were the Lancashire of Europe. Arras, 
Ypres, Mechlin, Ghent, Brussels, Liége, and Namur provided the 
world with manufactures of every kind, and Bruges, lying in the 
centre of that wealthy district, was at the same time a huge manu- 
facturing town and a great trading centre. In the fifteenth century 
Bruges had 200,000 inhabitants, and was far larger than London or 
Paris. However, Flanders and Brabant, though they possessed 
a most fruitful soil, had neglected their agricultural for the more 
profitable manufacturing industries. According to the ‘ Libell of 
English Policye,’ written in 1436, these towns produced only bread 
enough to last for one month. The democratic Governments of 
these wealthy towns pursued a popular policy, sacrificing to ease 
and luxury, to popularity, and to the pursuit of commercial gain the 
strength of the country, and neglected arms. The Dukes of Burgundy 
made war upon them. Being disunited among themselves and 
divided within by party strife, these mighty towns were easily subdued 
one by one by force or were starved into surrender. A large part 
of the population of Flanders and Brabant, being unable to make 4 
living in their declining country, emigrated. Ypres, which at the time 
of her glory had had 200,000 inhabitants, became a village, and the 
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emigrants from Flanders and Brabant laid the foundation of the great 
industries of Holland, Germany, France, and England. The decline of 
the industries of Flanders and Brabant brought about the decline of 
Bruges. The leading merchants of that town migrated to Antwerp, 
and, through the fortune of war, Antwerp became the commercial 
and financial centre of Northern Europe. 

The commercial supremacy of Antwerp was short-lived. The 
Dutch and Belgian Netherlands, which had fallen under the rule of 
Spain, rose in revolt against Spain in consequence of the cruel re- 
ligious persecution of Philip the Second, and of Alva, his lieutenant 
in the Netherlands. The Dutch Netherlands, being comparatively 
poor and possessing a very warlike population, fought bravely and 
expelled the Spaniards. The Belgian Netherlands, with their enor- 
mous towns, offered but a feeble and futile resistance, for the town 
population is better at shouting than at fighting. Through the 
pusillanimity of the popular Government and the cowardice of the 
large industrial proletariat, Antwerp was conquered and plundered 
and the traders of that town fled to Amsterdam for safety. Flanders 
and Brabant were ruined by the Spaniards, and the population fled 
from the unhappy country and took their industries to neighbouring 
Holland. 

The war between Holland and Spain, which Alva’s persecutions 
had kindled, lasted almost uninterruptedly during eighty years. 
According to the current theories of English political economists, 
peace is the greatest interest of all nations; war is ruinous to all. 
History, which disproves so many idle theories, teaches us that there 
are ruinouw and profitable wars, and the Eighty Years’ War against 
Spain, though ruinous to Spain, was exceedingly profitable to the 
Dutch. At the beginning of the war Spain and Portugal possessed 
the greatest colonial empire in the world. Pope Alexander the Sixth 
had, in 1493, divided the New World between Spain and Portugal. 
Spain and Portugal had conquered the New World, and when, in 1580, 
Portugal was conquered by Spain, Spain became the possessor of 
the whole of the New World. Before the outbreak of the Eighty Years’ 
War, Spain was the richest nation in all the world, and the strongest 
on land and sea. At the end of that war the industries of Flanders 
and Brabant, and the wealth of the Spanish-Portuguese Empire and 
its most valuable colonies, had passed into the hands of the Dutch. 
Besides, the Dutch, having chased the Spanish and Portuguese ships 
from the ocean, had conquered the rule of the sea. By the sword 
the Dutch had won industrial, commercial, and maritime supremacy 
the world over. At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch had, according to Sir Walter Raleigh and many other reliable 
writers, a greater merchant marine than all other nations combined. 
New York, then called New Amsterdam, was a Dutch settlement ; 
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Brazil was conquered by the Dutch from the Portuguese ; India was 
dominated by Dutchmen ; the Spice Islands, the most valuable points 
on the African coast and the Cape of Good Hope, were Dutch. The 
world was dotted with Dutch naval stations. The Dutch possessed 
. world-empire similar to the British world-empire of to-day. They 
were the wealthiest, the most industrious, and the most powerful 
nation existing. The New World might have become Dutch instead 
of Anglo-Saxon. The religious persecutions and the Thirty Years’ War 
on the continent of Europe, and the stormy rule of Charles the First 
and the Civil War in England, destroyed the industries and trade of 
Europe and strengthened still further the Dutch monopoly of manu- 
facturing and trade. The trade of England and France was carried 
in Dutch bottoms. Amsterdam financed the world. The whole world 
was tributary to Holland. 

England’s commercial and maritime greatness is of very recent 
date. At the time when Flanders and Brabant were prosperous 
manufacturing countries, England was a third-rate Power and a purely 
agricultural and pastoral country, whence Flanders and Brabant drew 
the wool they needed. The trade of England was carried on by 
Hanseatic merchants called ‘ Easterlings,’ who have given the name 
to the coin of the realm, and by Lombards, whose arms may be seen 
outside every pawnshop. The far-reaching trading privileges of 
these foreigners, which were similar to those enjoyed now by English- 
men in China, were withdrawn by Queen Elizabeth, who wished to 
foster the English industries. At the time when the Dutch carried 
on the trade of the world England possessed hardly any ships and 
hardly any fishing industry. The greatest British maritime industry 
was piracy. 

Proud of her wealth, and confiding in her wealth and her semi- 
insular position, which could be made completely insular by piercing 
the dykes, Holland neglected her army and those industries which 
raise food and warlike men. Her agriculture hardly sufficed to 
nourish one-eighth of the inhabitants, and she allowed her mighty 
fisheries, whence she drew her seamen, to be captured by foreigners. 
Her merchant statesmen followed a utilitarian policy most profitable 
to themselves. The nation was hopelessly divided by party feuds. 
Believing that no country would venture to attack a country which 
had defeated the Spanish Empire, the Dutch allowed their navy 
to lose its supremacy, believing that they could in time of need im- 
provise a navy with their unlimited wealth and latent resources. 
Cromwell, seeing that Holland was almost disarmed, and divided 
within, attacked her in 1652. His ‘colonels at sea,’ Blake, Dean, 
Monk, and Popham, defeated with their infantry the ablest Dutch 
admirals and seamen. Cromwell’s navigation laws crippled the 
commerce of the Dutch and created the greatness of the English 
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merchant marine. Further attacks by England and by France 
destroyed the maritime and commercial supremacy of the Dutch. 

In 1661 Colbert began to direct the economic policy of France. 
France was a poor agricultural country, Holland was a rich indus- 
trial and commercial State, and Colbert resolved to capture a large 
part of the industrial and commercial wealth of the Dutch. Hitherto 
France had levied customs duties for revenue purposes only. Colbert 
introduced fiscal protection and transferred a large part of the Dutch 
industries from Dutch to French soil. Colbert’s policy was copied by 
all other nations, whilst the Netherlands followed the policy of free 
trade. All Europe made fiscal war upon the Dutch industries, and 
these decayed utterly. 

. The Netherlands rapidly declined. France and England, equally 
strong, desired to become great commercial, maritime, and colonial 
nations at the cost of the Dutch, and very soon they fell to fighting 
over the great Dutch inheritance. Competition between English 
and French traders and between the English and French Govern- 
ments, for trade, ships, and colonies, led to war. During more than a 
century, from the time of Louis the Fourteenth to that of Napoleon 
the First, England and France fought for the rule of the sea, for 
colonial empire, and for the trade of the world. The overthrow of 
Napoleon gave to England commerciai and maritime supremacy the 
world over. England’s commercial and industrial supremacy and 
her colonial empire were won by the sword and by the protective 
policy of her rulers. 

During the wars of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars the 
whole continent of Europe was devastated, many Continental Govern- 
ments became bankrupt, the industries and commerce of England’s 
competitors were destroyed; England only had peace at home, and 
became exceedingly wealthy through the disappearance of all her 
competitors and the consequent monopoly of England in trade and 
industry. England became the manufacturer, trader, shipper, 
banker, and financier of the world. The whole world was pawned to 
Englishmen. 

‘Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” In the “forties of the last century England produced more 
coal, more cotton goods, more iron, and she had more money, more 
miles of railway, and more ships than the rest of the world. English 
merchants began to believe that, as Mr. Cobden put it, England was 
destined by Nature to be, and always to remain, the workshop of the 
world, and being in power, they threw away the economic and poli- 
tical defences of their country. Since then the glory and greatness 
of England have much diminished. Industrially, commercially, and 
financially, England has greatly declined. Her commercial and 
maritime supremacy is seriously threatened by the United States 
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and Germany, who have been advancing with giant strides whilst 
Great Britain has stood still. What will be the future of Great 
Britain and the British Empire ? Will Great Britain learn the lesson 
of history ? The eleventh hour has arrived. 

* The history of three thousand years teaches us that all the good 
things of this world, land and riches, commerce and shipping, are 
not to the peaceful and to the feeble, but to the warlike and to the 
strong ; not to the sluggard, armed with a ‘scientific’ formula pro- 
nounced by a learned theorist, but to energetic and ambitious men 
of action, armed with common sense; that wealth and power can 
be preserved only by military strength ; that wealth is a bad substi- 
tute for power; that power may easily be converted into wealth, 
but that money-bags do not defend themselves; that strength is 
better than wealth; that the neglect of the army and the decay of 
agriculture have been fatal to all great commercial States of the past, 
from Pheenicia to Holland ; that huge towns devour the strength of 
the country. 

Great Britain has allowed her agriculture to decay and she has, 
at the bidding of interested manufacturers and traders and of crazy 
theorists, erected the mightiest economic fabric the world has seen 
upon a single pillar. That pillar stands upon foreign ground, and 
foreign nations are engaged in sawing through that pillar. The 
British Empire can be preserved only as long as the British fleet 
is supreme, and the British fleet can remain supreme only as long as 
Great Britain can afford to maintain a larger fleet than any other 
nation. Great Britain is no longer the richest nation in the world. 
The outlook for Great Britain and her colonies is very serious and 
threatening, for might is right in international politics. The law of 
the survival of the fittest and strongest, which rules the whole animal 
and vegetable creation, applies with equal force to man and to his 
political associations. 

Great Britain and the British Empire stand at the parting of the 
ways. The greatest danger to Great Britain is her weakness. Great 
Britain must have strength commensurate with the extent of her pos- 
sessions, or she will perish. The British Empire is merely a geographical 
expression. In its unorganised state it is as little an empire as was 
the Dutch world-empire or the Pheenician world-empire of old. 

The greatest States of all times have perished because they have 
not acted in accordance with the spirit of the times. Unless Great 
Britain reforms herself, adapts herself to modern conditions, abandons 
her insane and pseudo-liberal policy of drift, neglect, and mammonism, 
miscalled non-interference, individualism, and free trade; unless she 
husbands and develops her resources and increases her rapidly-ebbing 
national strength by reconstituting her agriculture and making the 
population warlike and prepared for war ; and unless the British Empire 
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is unified—for only the united and organised strength of the whole 
of the Empire can suffice to defend it—Great Britain, and with her 
the British Empire, may, by the inexorable law of History and of 
Nature, follow the way which Pheenicia, Carthage, Athens, Rome, 
Constantinople, the Arab Empire, Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, Venice and 
the Dutch Empire have gone in the past. 


J. Exvtis BARKER. 
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LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


Tue General Election of last January was hailed by many as the 
beginning of a newera in English politics. No feature of that upheaval 
seemed likely to exercise more disturbance than the arrival of an 
Independent Labour Party in the House of Commons. For the nine 
succeeding months public attention has been concentrated upon its 
members and methods. From the first it was evident to those who 
saw below the surface that this was a party in the making rather 
than a party made; that its advent as a conscious and substantial 
force in the House of Commons was but the commencement of a 
development whose end no man can foresee. 

Two subjects especially have occupied the attention of those who 
were concerned in a wider outlook than that of the political game. The 
one was the relationship of this new party to the Liberal Party, which 
had suddenly returned to power in such enormous strength. The 
other was the conflict within this party between those who desired 
a test of class and those who desired a test of principle. In 
the last month both these questions have flared up into rather 
unexpected violence. Two Liberal whips, in a meeting in Scotland, 
took upon themselves, somewhat unaccountably, to throw down a 
challenge of war. The one defied ‘a body of malignant wreckers 
who would destroy the Liberal Party if they could, and build up in 
its place an exacting tyranny under which he hoped the working man 
would never fall.’ The other promised ‘ very little quarter’ to those 
who were elected in part by Libera] votes and yet often refused to go 
into the Liberal lobby. The Scottish Liberal Association declared 
its intention of fighting at every election any one who declared himself 
a Socialist. The Liberal newspapers endeavoured with some anxiety 
to cast oil on the troubled waters. The Tory newspapers hailed with 
glee the first evidences of a split within the dominant majority. 
Cabinet Ministers and other lesser speakers indulged in pleasant 
periods concerning the impossibility of Socialism, and the desirability 
of Liberals carrying forward a policy of social reform. 

On the other hand, within the ranks of Labour itself, the observer 
has contemplated the somewhat indecent quarrel centring round the 


personality of Mr. Richard Bell; and the remarkable figures of the 
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voting of the miners whether they should or should not affiliate with 
the Labour Representation Committee. 

Nine out of ten Liberal members of Parliament would probably 
regret the language of their whips and desire to avoid all evidences 
of open conflict with Independent Labour. The Liberal Press has 
been supporting Mr. Bell against his assailants. At best these are 
but incidents, regrettable or otherwise, but not vital. They may pre- 
cipitate, they cannot transform, the large forces which are working 
for change. A right apprehension of these forces is the first necessity 
of political prophecy. 

The old Labour member was a representative of a certain trade; - 
generally an official of the Union, who was sent by that trade and 
Union into Parliament, definitely to look after the interest of its 
members. The coal-miners would send a coal-miner to protect the 
interest of those who worked in coal mines. The railway men would 
send the secretary of their Union to safeguard the welfare of railway 
servants. These men were, for the most part, Liberals in politics. 
There was no particular reason why they should be so. Their unions 
consisted of Conservatives as well as Liberals,"and probably in many 
elections, in the more established and opulent unions, the actual votes 
of the members would have shown a majority on the Conservative 
side. The most efficient of all trade unions, in fact, the National 
Union of Teachers, accepted the political necessities of a double 
party system; and maintained two representatives, a Liberal and a 
Conservative, in order that no member should feel aggrieved at his 
subscriptions going to support a political opponent. For the rest, the 
old Labour men were sturdy Radicals. They formed a kind of fringe 
of the Liberal Party, made up of those who had actual experience 
in the life of the artisan. On all general questions they tramped 
cheerily through the Liberal lobbies. On special disputes they voted 
for the interests of those who supported them. The representatives of 
the miners who demanded the eight-hours day voted for an eight- 
hours day ; the representatives of the miners who objected to an eight- 
hours day voted against an eight-hours day. Their chief utility 
was in Committee of Supply, especially in such matters as the Home 
Office vote, where the discussion often became a kind of technical 
debate upon ‘spindles’ and ‘shafts’ and ‘shunters’ between the 
Government officials and the representatives of particular affected 
trades. They were Trade Unionists and they believed in Trade 
Unionism. They did not especially concern themselves with general 
questions of poverty, or of the remedies for poverty. Sometimes those 
with particular qualifications would voice the needs of the disinherited 
classes. Mr. Crooks, for example, in the last Parliament, made quite 
a number of speeches, enlivened by humorous and pathetic anecdote, 
concerning the hard life of the poor. Most of those who heard him 
in Parliament wept. Members of both parties would walk across 
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afterwards and shake him warmly by.the hand. Nothing particular 
was done. There was no obvious reason why anything should be 
done. Noone expected that anything would be done. The great poli- 
tical parties went on their way, carrying out their own political ideals 
with greater or less efficiency ; each convinced in its own mind that 
it was the party to which the masses of the country had most reason 
to be grateful for the advancement of their true interests. In the 
1900 election Mr. Chamberlain could declare that the presence of 
‘Labour members’ in the House had done nothing to advance the 
cause of Social Reform ; and although the statement excited indigna- 
tion it provoked no conclusive reply. But everybody felt that Parlia- 
ment was the better for having such men amongst them. Liberal 
members could point out to their Trade Union constituents that they 
were of the same party as these respected Trade Unionists. The men 
themselves were of the salt of the earth, and would have done credit 
to any assembly. And occasionally, in 1880, in 1886, in 1892, one of 
them would be offered a minor post in a Liberal Government. 
Suddenly into these pleasant time-honoured courses entered the 
new Labour party ; pushful, aggressive, organised, independent. Its 
money and its votes have been largely provided by the Trade Unions 
through the action of the ‘Labour Representation Committee ’—a 
triumph of skilled organisation. But its energy and driving force have 
been given by the little group who call themselves the ‘ Independent 
Labour Party,’ whose aim is not so much the welfare of Trade Unionism 
as the advancement of a definite policy of social reform leading in 
the direction of Collectivism. These men are those whom the Master 
of Elibank has termed ‘ malignant wreckers.’ Wreckers they may 
be ; ‘ malignant’ would seem to be a strong term to be used against 
men who have made no secret from the beginning of their intentions ; 
who from the beginning have fought Liberals as violently as they have 
fought Conservatives. If Liberals had had their own way, none of 
these particular politicians would to-day be in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Macdonald was badly beaten by two Liberals in a double-membered 
constituency in 1900. Mr. Jowett has been opposed by the Bradford 
Liberals in years of bitter controversy, and finally defeated both 
a Liberal and a Conservative in a triangular contest. Mr. Barnes 
at Glasgow came in at the head of the poll against a Conservative 
ex-Minister and a Liberal opponent. Mr. Keir Hardie found a Liberal 
put up against him last January and beat him by over 2,000 votes. 
Mr. Snowden at Blackburn in two elections lost no opportunity 
of pouring his scorn upon the Liberals and the Nonconformists, and 
finally was returned with a Conservative colleague, beating the Liberal 
by over a thousand votes. These men have never been Liberals. They 
have never pretended to be Liberals. They have never supported 
a Liberal on a public platform, and never asked for Liberal support 
on their platforms. They honestly disbelieve in the intention of 
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the Liberal party actively to carry out the policy which they desire. 
They have climbed into Parliament despite bitter Liberal opposition. 
‘Cet animal est trés méchant,’ runs Buffon’s verdict on the rhinoceros. 
‘Quand on l’attaque il se défend.’ And it is a little surprising to find 
these Socialists scolded by a Liberal whip for not marching with 
docility through the Liberal lobbies. 

But one or two storm centres have been muttering for many months 
on the horizon. The archaic and undemocratic nature of Parliamen- 
tary elections, in the long prevalence of the two-party system, has made 
it possible for a third candidate to cause considerable annoyance by 
letting into Parliament a member whom the majority of the constitu- . 
ency would never have chosen. The manifestation of such a deplor- 
able result in the recent Cockermouth by-election was probably the 
cause of the latest explosion. And many of the older Labour members 
have confronted with a deepening repugnance the growth of the new 
‘Labour’ party. They see an active propagandism daily developing, 
especially among the younger men, in their own Unions, designed to 
squeeze them into joining this new body. They feel the rope tighten- 
ing round their own necks. They are sometimes angry at the fuss and 
flattery which the new party has attracted. And they are especially 
incensed at this party taking upon itself a name which would seem to 
exclude themselves from the ranks of representative labour. 

This name, indeed, has been the greatest source of friction. The 
party led by Mr. Keir Hardie has had considerable difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory title for itself. Some members proposed to call it ‘ the 
Socialist Party’; but the wisest men within its ranks successfully 
opposed such a change. Some of its members do not understand 
what Socialism means. Some understand Socialism and definitely 
reject it. Some are Socialists, but reluctant to alarm the mass of 
the English people with a name which has come to have a technical 
and unpleasant significance. To most of the middle class ‘ Socialists’ 
are men who have bolted with the municipal funds or with their 
neighbours’ wives ; or, if they have not yet done so, would do so on the 
slightest provocation. Even to the more enlightened a ‘ Socialist 
party’ too often signifies a party pledged to sudden and violent 
change, involving confiscation, disturbance of the social order, perhaps 
revolution. It would cut the world into parallelograms, and equalise 
the thrifty and the laggard. The Labour party is a party pledged to 
evolutionary change. There is nothing revolutionary in its immediate 
policy. The Social Democrats, indeed, of a more austere and uncom- 
promising creed, are never tired of girding at the Socialism of the 
Labour members, for the lack of this quality of immediate action and 
for too confident faith in the gradual processes of change. 

Under these circumstances the party fell back upon the rather 
forlorn expedient of calling itself ‘the Labour Party.’ Immediately 
they were thrown into collision with the older Labour members on the 
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Government side of the House. Members of the present Parliament 
will remember that one of the few really passionate scenes in the past 
session was that in which this title was challenged from the Government 
benches. On a technical question of representation on a Committee 
Mr. Keir Hardie demanded that his party should have a member. 
The Government whip announced that he had already given a seat 
on the Committee to a member of ‘one of the Labour parties.’ 
Those who sat on the Opposition side immediately claimed that they 
were the only Labour party. The Liberal Trade Unionists, amid the 
angry approval of the Government supporters, asserted with indig- 
nation their right to the claim Labour. Many of them protested that 
they had for long years toiled for Labour’s welfare in the House, and 
for many years before laboured with their hands in mine or factory. 

The thing was a dispute over a name, or rather over an emphasis. 
On the one side the emphasis was laid less on ‘ Labour’ than on 
‘party’; on the other less on ‘ party’ than on ‘Labour.’ The two 
groups or sections were not in reality comparable. The Labour men 
on the Liberal side are convinced Radicals; who speak at Liberal 
meetings and receive the Government whips, and who have no wish 
in any way to dissever themselves from the general body of the new 
majority. The Labour men on the Opposition side are, in the main, 
Socialists ; who repudiate the Liberal whips, and are not allowed to 
support in public a Liberal candidate, many of whom have been fought 
by the local Liberals of their constituencies, and who desire above all 
things to emphasise their independence of both the historic parties. 

Within this party and without it, amongst the working men of the 
cities, especially the Trade Unionists, two forces are fighting for 
mastery, and the conflict furnishes the key to the friction of the 
present situation. The one section desires to keep Labour representa- 
tion as that of a class ; the other desires to create a party which shall 
endorse a programme. The one is committed to the position that 
working men shall elect working men to the House of Commons. 
It desires miners to represent miners, postmen to elect postmen, 
engineers to stand for engineers. If this is not always practicable, it 
is at least anxious that the skilled artisan class as a whole shall be 
represented by skilled artisans. Liberals, Conservatives, Socialists, 
and men indifferent to politics will thus subscribe their united funds 
in order to send direct representatives of their own class into the 
House of Commons. There is no reason under this theory why these 
representatives should be of any one political complexion. A Labour 
leader fought as a Conservative at Oldham in a recent by-election, 
and most of the Unions might ultimately adopt the method of the 
National Union of Teachers and support working men of various 
parties in Parliament. 

The other section desires to create a party inspired by a definite 
political ideal and pressing forward a definite political programme. 
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The ideal is Collectivism ; the political programme is reform leading 
towards Collectivism. In order to avoid the present implication 
of the term ‘Socialist,’ I might perhaps call them (in a hideous and 
barbaric phrase) ‘Social Reformists.’ These men wish to make a 
‘Social Reformist’ party. They are starting to-day with the support 
in finance and prestige of the Trade Unions, and they hope to keep the 
Unions with them. But they have no wish to confine their policy 
to questions which affect Trade Unionists or their membership 
to those who work with their hands. They would welcome recruits 
from all classes of society who will adopt the Social Reformist pro- 
gramme. They have with them the younger members of the Trade 
Union organisations ; and the struggle to make a party out of the 
members of all and of none is to-day one of the most momentous 
struggles of modern politics. 

This is the secret of the incident last month which attracted 
for Mr. Richard Bell so much attention. There was a considerable 
amount of vituperation and of personality ; but the vituperation and 
the personality were not relevant to the general situation. The 
thing was a fight between two principles. Mr. Bell appealed, in the 
name of his many conspicuous services to the railway men, against 
‘Socialists,’ who, he claimed, were not working men at all, and 
even made large incomes as practical journalists. He asked his 
followers to support him against a party which might bring down the 
son of a lord to stand against one who had been a working guard on 
the railway. This was a clear enunciation of the class principle. 
The reply was the assertion that the railway men, as a whole, endorsed 
the ‘Social Reformist’ policy of Mr. Keir Hardie’s party and sub- 
scribed to that party’s funds; and therefore that their paid repre- 
sentative should be a member of that party, or retire. There are 
thousands of Conservatives among the railway men; and the situa- 
tion would have been essentially the same if Mr. Bell had appealed 
against the pressure of the new Labour party from a normally Con- 
servative instead of a normally Liberal record. The spectacle of 
one man fighting a crowd is always an exhilarating one ; and Mr. Bell 
has fought pluckily, if a little recklessly. But I doubt if, under such 
circumstances, the sympathy of Liberals with Mr. Bell would have 
been so conspicuously manifest as in the present instance. 

The issue of this internal Labour conflict no man can foresee. It 
will not be decided to-day or to-morrow. The difficulties are enor- 
mous confronting the leaders who are trying to create a new party of 
ideas. They have to convert Liberal and Conservative Trade Unionists 
to an abandonment of their own parties and adherence to the party 
of the ‘Social Reformists.’ They have to convince Society outside 
of the sanity and practicability of their proposals. They have to 
break down a class prejudice which still thinks that navvies should 
be represented by a navvy, and the boilermakers by a practical engi- 
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neer. On the other hand, there are very remarkable signs of progress. 
That the Miners’ Federation, despite the opposition of all its old and 
trusted leaders, should come within ten thousand votes of throwing 
over their advice and joining the Labour Representation Committee, 
is in itself significant evidence of change. The newer generation in 
all the unions are almost all on the side of the Independent Labour 
jeaders. But the prejudice in favour of class representation is still 
exceedingly strong ; and probably for some time to come the candi- 
dates of the Labour Representation Committee will be limited to 
those who, if not artisans and trade unionists, at least can claim to 
be within calculable distance of support on a weekly wage. 

The future of this struggle would seem in part to depend upon 
the future of another and larger problem. This is the problem of 
the relationship between the Social Reformists and the Liberal party. 
Here once again there is a difficulty in terminology. The members 
of the Liberal party would probably refuse to the thirty members 
of the new organisation the exclusive title of ‘Social Reformists.’ 
* Are not we keen and eager,’ they would say, ‘on all social reforms ?’ 
‘Are not the perorations of our speeches embroidered with periods 
concerning the betterment of the poor?’ ‘ Have we not consistently 
voted in every academic debate for large changes in the amelioration of 
the condition of the people?’ Here, as in the first instance, the question 
is one of emphasis. It would be quite easy to draw up two programmes, 
every item of which would be endorsed by both parties. But the 
attitude of determination and choice in the realisation of these pro- 
grammes would make a profound chasm in actual political energies. 
The one might consist of these: the Education Bill, Temperance 
Reform, One Man One Vote, Reform of the House of Lords, Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, Retrenchment on Naval and Military 
Expenditure. And for the other we might have the following : Feeding 
of School Children, Old Age Pensions, Graduation of Income Tax, 
National Work for the Unemployed, Land Nationalisation. 

The difference of the three parties is this: that the official Liberal 
party would seem to be pushing forward the first whilst giving a 
general approval to the second ; the official Social Reformist party 
would push forward the second while giving a general approval to 
the first ; and the official Tory party would strenuously resist both. 

This difference of emphasis has been marked during the present 
session. It will become more marked in the immediate future. 

The present Government has spent the greater part of Govern- 
ment time in pushing forward its Education Bill through the House 
of Commons. The Social Reformists, had they been in power, would 
probably not have brought in an Education Bill at all. They openly 
flout the debate as a wrangle between rival religious sects which they 
regard with equal toleration and contempt. One item of that Bill 
involved the voting of an additional million a year of public money for 
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the advancement of education. A rough difference between the two 
points of view is given by the fact that the Liberal Government is 
devoting that million to the conversion of non-provided into provided 
schools. The Social Reformists prefer the provided to the unprovided 
schools ; but they have other use for a million of money than this 
change, and undoubtedly would have used it first for the feeding 
and physical welfare of the children of the poor. 

Again, on the question of retrenchment, a strong Radical wing 
of the new majority has pressed steadily, at times almost violently, 
fcr a large policy of reduction. They have desired reduction in the 
main for two reasons: the first because they object on principle to 
money spent on armaments, and would like to reduce armaments 
quite apart from the saving which such a reduction would involve ; 
the second because they wish to increase the spending power of the 
people. They are appalled by a Budget of 150 millions, and honestly 
believe that the private citizens will spend their money better than 
the nation can spend it for them. 

The Social Reformists have been nothing like so anxious to reduce 
naval and military expenditure ; and those especially who represent 
dockyard and arsenal constituencies have shown no alacrity in pressing 
for such a policy. They are not convinced that money spent on 
armaments is any more wasted than money spent on other forms of 
public and private luxury. And they are not in the least scared 
by a Budget of 150 millions. They believe that on the whole money 
is spent better by the community than by individuals. Almost every 
item of their programme involves an increase in the national or munici- 
pal budget. They are told in straight terms that the reforms they 
desire can only be promoted by money saved upon present extrava- 
gance. But, in face of the figures of the national income and its 
present distribution, they show little willingness to accept unchallenged 
such a dogma. 

The present danger lies in the inevitable contests which must 
arise in practically every by-election in the great towns. Of this 
Cockermouth was an example, and the election but hardly avoided 
in Mid-Glamorgan. It would be absurd to demand that the new 
party should abandon such magnificent opportunities of propagandism 
and political advertisement as by-elections can give. Moreover, in all 
the big cities there are sufficient of the rank and file, enthusiastic for 
their ideals, who would compel the leaders to press on a contest. It has 
been commonly accepted that, in the event of certain constituencies 
becoming vacant last summer by Liberal elevations to the peerage, 
practically all would have been involved in such three-cornered 
contests. 

Nor, again, is there any possibility of a return to the old conditions 
which a certain section of moderate Liberals appears to desire— 
of a Labour party which shall be patronised and applauded and 
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allowed certain seats where the artisan vote is in a conspicuous majority, 
but which otherwise shall support with docility the official Liberal 
candidates. We are destined to a long series of three-cornered by- 
elections in which, under present conditions, it is exceedingly likely 
that Conservatives will be returned by the votes of the minority of 
the electors. Such a development may cause anxiety and stimulate 
anger among those who consider the Conservative party as still the 
enemy. The reply of the Social Reformists is deliberate and un- 
answerable. By a tiny constitutional change, already overdue— 
the introduction of the second ballot into elections—the real desires 
of a majority can always be assured. So long as the dominant 
party refuses this change they are open to the charge of trying to 
coerce men who would desire to vote Labour into voting Liberal, 
by the threat that otherwise a Tory will be returned. 

It is exceedingly difficult to prophesy whether this second ballot 
would tend to the advantage of Liberalism or of Labour. One 
of the leaders of the new party, Mr. Keir Hardie, has declared for it. 
Another, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, has written against it. From 
the Labour point of view it would undoubtedly stimulate a very 
large number of three-cornered contests, with all the expense and 
weariness which such contests involve. On the other hand the idea 
that Labour would be ‘dished’ by such a change is completely 
chimerical. In the Cockermouth contest, for example, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether with the second ballot Mr. Smillie would not have 
beaten Captain Guest. For a large number of working men appear 
to have voted for the latter, influenced by the argument that if they 
did not, the Tory, not the Labour man, would be returned. Nor 
can it be affirmed that the change might not benefit even the Con- 
servative party. If the spirit of the Master of Elibank and the Scottish 
Association is to be carried into the warfare in the constituencies, it 
is exceedingly probable that in many cases the feeling thus engendered 
would cause the minority Labour vote in the second ballot to be given, 
not to the Liberal, but to the Tory candidate. No party stands cer- 
tainly to gain. But, with the break-up of the two-party system in 
England, the time calls for this immediate change if the democratic 
nature of the English electoral system is to be preserved. 

Vituperation and wild words are the least efficient way of meeting 
the situation. The leaders of the Independent Labour party, in their 
persistent and rather monotonous attack on Liberalism, often tend to 
exasperate those who still believe the Liberal party to be a great pro- 
gressive asset in the country. Those who read the Labour Leader or 
the Clarion may be excused if they sometimes refuse to ‘take it lying 
down,” and hit back with some violence. But all such methods of 
widening the breach are entirely regrettable in face of the enormous 
work which remains to be done in England, and the still entrenched 
and puissant forces of the reaction. The true friends of progress 
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would appear to have been that minority in the Scottish Association 
which proposed, as an amendment to the motion of defiance, that the 
duty of the Liberal party is to continue its policy of social ameliora- 
tion. 

Upon this policy depends its future development or decline. The 
discontent now being manifest is largely due to the fact that 
this work has been limited and impeded, and indeed can scarcely 
be said yet to have begun. In the present Parliament social reform 
has not got beyond its rhetorical stage. One-sixth, perhaps one-fifth, 
of its life has passed without any definite Government measure being 
advanced dealing directly with those problems of poverty which are 
the vital questions before England of the twentieth century. 

The Government is passing en Education Bill. It is going to pass 
a Temperance Bill. These are middle-class measures for which 
working men as a whole care nothing at all. Its rural policy up 
till now consists of the adoption of a Land Tenure Bill which 
can only benefit the middle-class farmer, who is generally a Tory, 
bitterly opposed to small holdings, and the worst sweater of the agri- 
cultural labourer. It is passing a Workmen’s Compensation Bill which 
is a continuance and expansion of the .Conservative measure of 1897. 
It is passing a Trade Disputes Bill which is an attempt to put the 
trade unions back into the position in which they were placed by the 
Conservative Government of 1875. Neither of these is anything 
more than an inevitable measure ; the price which any party would 
have had to pay for the support of the big towns ; which would have 
been passed by any party which had come into power after the general 
election. The failure of the Tories in the matter of trade disputes—a 
failure which the ablest of them to-day bitterly regret—was not due 
to a disagreement of principle but to an absence of political sagacity. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour would have no determination to 
refuse what Mr. Disraeli had willingly granted. But the one was 
concerned with Tariff Reform and the other with the saving of the 
party from its ravages; in some blind fashion the time drifted by 
without remedy ; and at last they faced the election without know- 
ledge, and apparently without warning, that by their failure to reverse 
Taff Vale every Conservative trade unionist had for the moment been 
converted into a Radical or a Socialist voter. 

For the rest, a Committee appointed to consider the Feeding of 
School Children has issued a report which social reformers will regard 
as timid and unsatisfactory. A Committee on the Graduation of the 
Income Tax will report next year. Those who care primarily for 
social progress have recognised the enormous difficulties of the Liberal 
party, huddled into office without due preparation, and living, as it 
were, from hand to mouth during the life of the new Parliament. 
They have been content to wait in hope of better things. They have 
waited—acquiescent—for a session. This coming year is going to be 
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a critical time in the history of present politics. The labourer in the 
country wants direct access to the land. The workman in the towns 
wants better houses; more leisure; a fairer chance for his children; 
some security against unemployment and old age. I think that if the 
Liberal party fails to satisfy these demands it will dwindle and 
presently fall into impotence ; as the Liberal parties on the Continent 
have dwindled and fallen into impotence ; because they failed rightly 
to interpret the signs of the time. 


Never was a situation more interesting ; never, I should think, 
more uncertain. Elements which stand habitually outside the field 
of political enterprise have crashed into the arena and upset the 
calculations of party management. It is impossible to foresee how 
far these elements will turn all awry the best-laid schemes of states- 
men and initiate a new epoch in the history of reform. With the 
internal strife in the ranks of Labour itself the outsider has no concern. 
He can but contemplate, with sympathy somewhat similar to that of 
the European survey of the Russian upheaval, a struggle in which 
any active intervention would be of exceedingly doubtful value. 
The majority of social reformers would probably welcome the triumph 
of principles rather than of class. They might indeed prefer the 
election of 150 bricklayers and one barrister to the House of Commons 
to that of 150 barristers and one bricklayer. But they are not 
convinced that bricklaying provides any inherent faculty of training 
for political intelligence, or that such a choice would be any guarantee 
for the advancement of the reforms which they desire. 

On the other hand, those, within the Liberal party and outside it, 
who believe that human well-being can be increased at the present 
time by progress in a Collectivist direction, will not be deterred from 
acclaiming a party pledged to such developments by the fact that 
its far and ultimate ideals would seem to be made of the stuff of 
dreams. 

Meantime the immediate future of Government belongs to the 
Liberal party. It is unlikely that, even if its leaders committed all the 
follies which some of their supporters appear to desire, they could 
hasten the formation of a Labour party strong enough within ten 
years or twenty to undertake the conduct of affairs. The alternative 
might appear to be such a fierce warfare between Liberalism and Labour 
as will allow Conservatism once again to triumph. But Conservatism 
since the election seems to have been sinking into an ever-deepening 
collapse. The Unionist party is not only divided about such lesser ques- 
tions as Tariff Reform and the Macdonnell Letters ; it has not yet 
made up its mind whether it is going forward as advocate or opponent 
of social progress. At the beginning of the session its leaders, especially 
Mr. Chamberlain, appeared to be making a deliberate overture to- 
wards a Conservative-Labour coalition. Some of the ablest of its 
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young members—more especially the brilliant editor of the Outlook 
—have been advocating the foundation of a Tory revival upon the 
lessons of Tory Democracy learnt by Lord Randolph Churchill from 
Mr. Disraeli. In the midst of a Liberalism given over, so they held, 
to middle-class notions, eager to disestablish the Church or to deprive 
the poor man of his beer, they would elevate a party which combines 
a high Imperialist doctrine with active and resolute advance in large 
policies of Social Reform. On the other hand, the more orthodox 
exponents of the dejected Tory centre seem to see a hope of revival 
in a general scare of property-holders against Liberal and Labour 
combined. Instead of dividing the two, they identify Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his followers with the extreme utterances 
of the extreme left wing of the Socialist section. But all the parties 
are in the melting-pot, in this sudden revival of political vitality ; 
in which, after a long period of sleep and silence, England has turned 
itself again to a resolute demand for change. 

I have little doubt that with this problem is largely bound up 
the future of Tariff Reform. Tariff Reform can only be killed if the 
present Government can find itself able to make large advances 
in the work of social betterment. At’present that dim under-world 
of human action in all the crowded cities which rarely becomes articu- 
late has been stirred as never before within the memory of man. It is 
quite true to say that the vote of last January was not in any degree 
a vote for revolutionary change, and that the Liberals then obtained 
assistance from quite a number of middle-class supporters who had 
swung round to them, for the first time for many years, from the 
Conservative ranks. But their great and smashing successes were 
in the cities of Labour. At present, with their immense majority, 
they are committed to a gigantic ‘straddle’ to satisfy their extreme right 
while keeping their extreme left loyal. They will be compelled at last 
to choose between the offending some of their more Conservative sup- 
porters, or the disappointing of the desire for reform which they 
themselves have in part created amongst the labouring population. 
And the choice, when it comes, will decide their fate for a generation. 

The desires of the forlorner classes have been immeasurably 
stimulated by the sight of the political destruction of Toryism and 
the enormous overturn of the last election. After such a cataclysm 
it is impossible that politics can return to the old easygoing ways. 
Finance is the centre of the situation. The demand is awake for a 
life more considerate, intelligent, and free than the life which belongs 
to-day to the working man. He believes he has a right to a larger 
share of the good things which life can give: which he thinks life 
alone can give, as the vision of a world beyond vanishes from his 
horizon and he abandons the hope of redress in the future for all the 
present injustice. He is being told to-day that the things which he 
desires require money, and that it is impossible for the money to be 
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obtained. Frankly, he does not believe it. He sees all around him 
evidences of an almost incredible accumulation—:pulence, comfort, 
and luxury such as the world has never before known. Every day 
he can learn of legacies of hundreds of thousands left by the successful 
to their descendants. Every week a millionaire dies. Twenty or 
thirty of these legacies would provide old age pensions for all. Statis- 
tics are endorsed by his leaders showing what unequal percentage of 
the national income goes into the hands of the few ; or, for example, how 
during all the time of the war, while he suffered from unemployment, 
the accumulation of the income-tax payer steadily advanced to its 
present astonishing dimensions. At the same time he is being assured 
by the politician that there is no means of getting at this wealth for 
the common good. He is told that any extravagant hope of an income 
from taxation of land is inevitably doomed to failure ; that a graduated 
income-tax would be scarcely worth the trouble of collection ; that the 
country is already staggering under a burden of taxation greater 
than it can bear. 

Meantime the Tariff Reformers are exhibiting to him a source 
from which, however doubtful in its origin, no one can doubt millions 
would pass into the public exchequer. The Free-trader informs him 
that this will only be taking from one hand what he is gaining in the 
other. But at least, he is thinking, it will take from the rich as well as 
from the poor ; so that on the whole the poor may be the gainer. 

This is the alternative which will be offered to the continuance of 
a Liberal party content with changes merely political and a practical 
acquiescence in present conditions. From such an alternative 
Social Reformist party may come as a deliverance. Much of its future 
will depend on the economic changes which may be before the nation, 
and which are outside the volition of any statesman or party. Much 
will depend on the ability, tenacity, and patience which may be 
revealed amongst the Labour leaders. Much depends on the policy 
which the Liberal party will pursue in the immediate days to come. 
Those who come first into politics with the determination to press for 
the realisation of great social reforms to which this new Labour party 
is committed, will contemplate with interest but with no anxiety 
the development of its growing power. 

C. F. G. MasTerMan. 





A LIBERAL’S PLEA FOR COMPULSORY 
SERVICE 


‘The Free Conservative leader, Herr von Kirchoff . . . dissented from Herr 
Richter’s anticipation that universal service would be adopted in England. 
That country was ruled by the Stock Exchange, and so long as this was the 
case there could be no question of universal service.—Debate on the German 
Navy Bill, March 29, 1900. 


Tuouen Mr. Haldane, in all his recent speeches, has steadilyjdis} 
claimed any intention of compelling English citizens to qualify for 
the defence of their hearths and homes in case of necessity, he has 
made it easier for a Liberal to own himself as hearty an advocate 
of compulsory service as of compulsory taxation and compulsory 


education. Mr. Haldane, while nominally adhering to the doctrines 
of the Blue-Water School, recognises still, like a good business man, 
that the report of a Royal Commission on the impossibility of invasion 
will not necessarily secure us permanently and absolutely against 
unreasonable foreigners who may happen to know more of the theory 
and practice of war than of British Blue-books. He shows a laudable 
anxiety to make assurance doubly sure, if only in order to enable 
our fleet to do the real duty of a fleet in foreign waters, instead of 
hugging the home coasts to guard an otherwise miserably defended 
country. He sees very clearly that we need, behind the enlisted 
regulars which we must always have for foreign service, a reserve of 
partially-trained men beyond comparison more numerous and more 
efficient than any which we have had during the last three genera- 
tions : and he suggests that this reserve might be enlisted by voluntary 
effort, organised by the county authorities, and trained strictly for 
local defence. ‘We have got an object-lesson,’ he adds, ‘in the 
army of Switzerland’: but the Swiss army ‘has to be raised by con- 
scription,’ and for such an army as Mr. Haldane suggests ‘ anything 
like compulsion or conscription,’ he fears, ‘ will defeat its own pur- 
pose.” Yet after dwelling on the obvious military advantages of a 
large reserve of partially-trained citizens available at any time for 
home defence, and affording a far more valuable recruiting-ground 
for the volunteer regular army than our present untrained popula- 
tion can afford, he points out that this is essentially as much a civic 
719 
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as a military question : that hitherto (as he puts it), ‘ the army problem 
has been studied too much apart from its social and non-military 
aspects.” It may be worth while, therefore, to comment from this 
latter point of view on the suggested object-lesson of the Swiss army. 
Readers of this Review may be interested to see how the workings of 
the Swiss citizen-militia have struck an English civilian, who has done 
just enough of volunteering to concern him seriously with the question 
of national defence, but whose original interest in the Swiss army 
was rather social and historical. Twenty years ago, whilst touring 
as a student of medieval history and antiquities, I found my way 
to Lauffenburg, on the Upper Rhine, and saw by chance a muster 
of the local militia. I could not help noticing their strong resemblance 
in many ways to our English volunteers, especially to the outward 
aspect of the earlier volunteers, whom I watched drilling as a child 
from 1865 onwards, when the ranks were crowded with bearded and 
whiskered fathers of families—lawyers, doctors, tradesmen and their 
employés—a little round-shouldered and stiff in their movements, no 
doubt, but carrying even into their volunteering something of the 
earnest of their daily bread work. What struck me next, however, 
was the obvious superiority of this Swiss military training over that 
of any British volunteers. In the essentials of discipline and military 
efficiency, these men compared with ours almost as a week-day class 
compares with a class at a Sunday school.' Nor did it even appear 
to the spectator that they lacked the bright crown of voluntary 
service. For in Switzerland, at any rate, the compulsory training - 
in the elements of military science does not ‘ defeat its own purpose’ 
by damping volunteer energies. On the contrary, just as our own 
compulsion in elementary education has enormously increased volun- 
tary reading in Great Britain—as the days of compulsory practice 
with the longbow were also the days when Englishmen were proudest 
to perfect themselves voluntarily in that difficult weapon—so these 
‘conscripted ’ Swiss do more volunteer training, over and above their 
compulsory minimum, than all the voluntary training of modern 
England put together. The Swiss officer is practically a volunteer 
for a far harder and longer military service than that of his fellow- 
citizens, yet the Swiss officers form a larger proportion of the whole 
population than all our English volunteers put together—rank and 
file and officers. Again, the volunteer rifle-practice of Switzerland 
is still more disproportionate to that of England, even during these 
last few years. It is indeed strange that we English can so delude 
ourselves as to the attitude of all Continental nations towards com- 
pulsory service. Even in France and Germany, where the military 
burden is just four times as heavy as in Switzerland, and where the 


1 To give a single example: our own Volunteer Artillery, even in large towns, was 
armed with muzzle-loading cannon until four or five years ago; the Swiss got rid of 
their muzzle-loaders directly after the Franco-German war, thirty years earlier ! 
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subjection of the citizen-private to a professional caste of officers 
gives occasion for only too many abuses—even in France and Ger- 
many we may assure ourselves by one simple test that the nation 
as a whole approves of its compulsory system: for even the less 
democratic of those two countries has practically manhood suffrage, 
yet no political party ever attempts to repeal the Service Laws. 
Even Socialist critics, like Bebel in Germany, and Favon at Geneva, 
admit the principle of compulsion, and would only shorten or modify 
the service. 

But what interested me in those days was not so much the practical 
comparison of this force with our own volunteers, not so much even its 
social and political working, as its history. For, on enquiry, I found 
that this was simply the old medizval militia, kept up from century 
to century as a working machine. The modern Swiss rifleman is, 
therefore, in historical filiation, the brother of those British bowmen 
who, at Neville’s Cross, gained one of the most glorious victories 
in our annals, at a moment when the regular army was abroad for the 
campaign of Crécy. Moreover, just as that century and a half from 
Crécy to Agincourt saw also a rapid increase in English civic and 
political liberties, with a corresponding decrease in the liberties of 
non-conscripted France,’ so also the Swiss, in spite of their compulsory 
system of home defence, are the freest nation, and perhaps the most 
prosperous, in Continental Europe. It is difficult to explain away 
these two facts. History lends no countenance to the popular British 
belief that compulsory service, any more than compulsory education, 
is prejudicial to real freedom. That there is much in the modern 
German army inconsistent with the claims of modern democracy 
nobody would deny, and least of all perhaps those who most stoutly 
uphold the existing conditions. But these illiberal tendencies are 
mere local accidents, easily separable from the essential principle 
of universal service. The Swiss system, so far from being anti- 
democratic, is at least as popular in its essence and in its working 
as any institution of modern England. I must pause here to explain 
this difference between the Swiss and other ‘ conscripted ’ armies, for 
it is radical—so radical, in fact, that the Socialist party in France 
and in Germany contends nowadays, not for the abolition of com- 
pulsory service, but simply for its remodelling on the Swiss system. 

The difference is briefly this: Switzerland is the only country 
whose officers, as well as her privates, are citizens first and soldiers 
afterwards. In France and Germany the ordinary citizen serves 
simply as a private. The whole commanding force of the army is 
vested in a professional military caste, whose interests have more 


® The obligation of manhood service, though nominally in force nearly everywhere 
in the Middle Ages, was in fact commonly commuted in medieval France, as in 
modern England, for a war-tax. See 8. Luce, Du Guesclin, p. 182. For our growth 
in liberties during this period see Green, English Town Life, vol. i. pp. 20-29. 
Vor, LX—No, 357 3B 
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than once clashed violently with those of the nation at large. During 
a cosmopolitan social gathering at Heidelberg, in the days when 
England was still popular in Germany for her recent help and sym- 
pathy during the Franco-Prussian war, a young Englishman gave 
the toast of ‘ The German Army,’ as a compliment to the many officers 
present. He innocently expressed the very natural hope that Germany, 
having reaped her full harvest of laurels and secured her high European 
position, might*enjoy a long period of peace and prosperity. His 
words roused a good-natured uproar, and shouts of ‘ No! War! War!’ 
came from every part of the hall. The civilians shrugged their 
shoulders with a faint smile, but the officers’ cry was spontaneous 
and natural. This is the kind of incident which goes far to explain 
such a book as M. Urbain Gohier’s L’ Armée contre la Nation. But 
such an incident would have been even more impossible in Switzerland 
than in our own country. Apart from a permanent professional staff 
of about 300 men, every Swiss officer earns his living by some ordinary 
civic employment. He receives military pay only for the few weeks 
which he actually spends on service, and that pay scarcely ever amounts 
to anything like an adequate commercial compensation for his loss of 
time. He must begin by serving in the ranks, and earn his promotion 
by merit alone. The system is decentralised as much as possible ; 
many of the details are left to the local authorities. In short, the 
Swiss army is only one aspect of the Swiss nation, and it would be 
difficult to name any English institution which commands more loyal 
allegiance than this from all parties in the State. Let me try to bring 
this home to the reader by quoting the evidence which I collected 
six years ago, in order to corroborate or correct the impression I had 
already formed by frequent enquiries from fellow-travellers and 
similar chance acquaintances.’ In that year, 1900, in which it was 
first realised by Englishmen at large that some reform in our army 
system was necessary, I took a journey to Switzerland for the purpose 
of collecting evidence on the army, more especially from the civilian’s 
point of view. Armed with one or two valuable introductions, I 
was able to procure a series of thoroughly representative interviews. 
The gentlemen who thus kindly gave me information were a member 
of the National Council (who is also the leader of the National Radical 
party, and whom we in England should call almost a Socialist), the 
official Labour Secretary,‘ four colonels,’ a major-instructor, four 


* The evidence here given, with much more bearing on the constitution and 
working of the Swiss militia, may be read in a pamphlet of fifty pages entitled 
A Strong Army in a Free State (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1s. net). 

‘ The Labour Secretary is an intermediary between the working classes and the 
Government. The latter supplies him with a salary, an office, and a staff; but he is 
elected entirely by the votes of his fellow-labourers, and his functions are purely 
economical and non-political. . 

’ Except that one general is elected in time of war, there is no higher rank than 
colonel in the Swiss army. 
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clergymen (two of whom were university professors and three chap- 
lains in the army), two other university professors, the editors of a 
Conservative and of a Social-Democratic newspaper, two bankers, 
two other gentlemen engaged in commerce, and the head-master of a 
private school. Five of these twenty gentlemen were also captains 
or lieutenants in different branches of the army. They represented, 
as the list itself will suggest, the most varied shades of political opinion ; 
and most of them were kind enough to revise the proofs of the follow- 
ing lines, in which I summarise my enquiries and their answers : 


I. It is sometimes feared in England that even the most modified form of 
compulsory service might contain dangerous germs of militarism. Does the 
experience of Switzerland give the least countenance to these fears ? 

None whatever. The misgivings expressed in our two Chambers by those 
who opposed the new Constitution of 1874 were roused not by the principle of 
compulsion, which the nation has always”accepted, but bya cantonal distrust 
of the proposed centralisation. It is probable that such fears, even then, were 
rather assumed for party purposes: but in any case the twenty-six years’ 
experience of a more strongly organised army has given them the direct lie.’ 

II. Can it be said that there is even the nucleus of a party which would 
dare to make the abolition of compulsory service one of its watchwords ? 

A practically unanimous No, as emphatic from Social Democrats as from 
Conservatives. At Ziirich, perhaps the most Radical town in Switzerland, I 
heard no qualification of this denial; only in the most populous parts of 
French Switzerland I heard of a certain opposition on extreme Socialist lines, 
starting from the thesis that all war is immoral, and working mainly by an 
appeal for a reduction of national expenses. The Radical leader wrote to me, 
‘We are all supporters of the principle of compulsory service, but we do not all 
agree on the details of its application.’ Shortly afterwards, in a debate on the 
Military Budget, the Socialist leader who moved a reduction of expenses expressly 
disclaimed any attack on the principle of compulsory service. 

III. Is there the least cause to fear an increase of Jingoism or Chauvinism 
as the result of training a whole nation in the use of arms ? 

On the contrary, experience teaches us that a citizen army, officered by 
citizens, is the best safeguard against Jingoism.’ 

IV. Does the Swiss system seriously trammel trade and industry ? 

The burden which it throws upon the nation is cheerfully borne for the sake 
of the results obtained. The Labour party thoroughly accepts the principle of 
compulsion, while employers say that, on the whole, it makes their men more 
intelligent workers; and all point to the plain fact that Switzerland is quite in 
the front rank of the world’s commerce and industry. There are, of course, 
hard cases sometimes, but these are quite exceptional, and the Labour Secretary 
assured me emphatically that it was in no sense a national grievance. 

V. What is the physical effect of the service on the people ? 

So excellent that, if for any conceivable reason the military system should 
be abolished, it would be necessary to invent something to take its place as an 
instrument of national physical education. 

VI. What is the moral effect of this short course of barrack and camp life ? 


* It is instructive to find the German Socialist Bebel (Nicht Stehendes Heer, p. 60) 
claiming that the Swiss system ‘ would make cowps d’état impossible’ if introduced 
into Germany. In English history the ‘conscripted’ militia was looked upon as a 
national protection against the disorderly tendencies of feudal or mercenary forces. 

* So also argues the Socialist Bebel, p. 60. 


3B2 
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On the whole, excellent also. The great majority of parents have no 
anxieties about barrack life, beyond those inseparable from the age of the 
recruits (twenty) and their first entrance into the world; while the discipline is 
universally recognised as an important factor in the formation of character. 
The Swiss are agreed, without distinction of party, that the healthy camaraderie 
engendered by the service is a most valuable factor in the national education. 
Nearly all my informants were parents whose sons were or had been in the 
army; and such regrets as I heard were from those who had had a son 
rejected. Several said outright that, quite apart from military reasons, they 
would gladly send their sons to the barracks, simply as a healthy introduction 
to the school of life. 

VII. Is there any fear lest this discipline should weaken the individual's 
independence of character, and tend to reduce him to a machine ? 

On the contrary, with its practical experience of life, it tends rather to make 
him more resourceful and more self-reliant. Quite incidentally, and in reply to 
another question, one gentleman drew between the mechanical obedience of a 
German clerk and the more independent ways of a native clerk very much the 
same distinction which would be drawn by the English business man. It is 
difficult to speak too strongly of the liberal-minded common sense with which 
the Swiss army laws are worked. 

VIII. Has it any tendency to weary the citizen, and to disgust him with 
things military ? 

Its general tendency is very strongly the other way. There are few national 
institutions which, on the whole, command more enthusiasm and affection 
than the army. 


I need add no direct comment on these answers, representing 
as they do the unanimous accord of twenty citizens who had scarcely 
anything in common except wide experience, high literary or business 
qualities, and love of their country. But I should like to urge one 
or two considerations to confirm the idea left by this Swiss experi- 
ence, that, of all English political parties, the Liberals have least 
reason to fear compulsory manhood service. Nothing could be 
more destructive of true Liberalism than that the whole political 
power of our nation should be vested in a population scantily educated, 
even in the narrowest sense of the word, eager at every point to claim 
civic privileges, and unfamiliar with the idea of civic responsibilities. 
Yet, at present, the ordinary British voter pays no direct taxes, 
and has no direct reminder of his civic duties after he has completed 
his brief school course—in which, by-the-by, he alone of all civilised 
schoolboys is never systematically taught what the Fatherland has 
done for him, and what are his reciprocal duties towards his country. 
As Liberals, we are living on our capital—on the impetus of organised 
patriotic efforts called out by past times of peril, but well nigh for- 
gotten now after a century of almost unexampled peace and worldly 
ease, We are no longer the one free parliamentary nation, in contrast 
to the medieval absolutism of other great Powers. On the contrary, 
we are rapidly distancing all other European countries in the develop- 
ment of those characteristics which ripened ancient Rome for despotism 
—cheap corn, a growing claim for State sustenance of the individual 
worker, with a parallel tendency to forget the old citizen-responsibility 
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for home defence, and to trust hired soldiers, native or foreign, with 
our whole military fortunes. This is why the Swiss system is such an 
important object-lesson to everyone who feels the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of democracy. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the social value of this Swiss 
system which compels all classes to serve together in the ranks, and 
insists on promotion by merit only. Even here, of course, quite 
apart from heredity, the better educated and better fed classes have 
a definite advantage ; but very many working men do in fact fight 
their way to the front. The promotion of such men, besides being a 
standing testimonial to their manliness, is almost always directly 
profitable to them in their civil occupations also ; in the case of more 
than one citizen, his brief military service has laid the foundation of 
his future success. There can be no better lesson for a rich and 
idle boy than to see the son of a labouring man set over him in real 
earnest. On the other hand, the fact that the sons of the upper classes 
do on an average show a decided superiority even under these fresh 
conditions, goes far to reconcile the working man to social inequalities 
which he sees so clearly to be the product of other forces than mere 
chance. Next to the abomination of tyranny, there can scarcely 
be a more fatal spirit than that other extreme, when the long-oppressed 
working man suddenly convinces himself that he possesses all the 
natural qualities of the rich man, if only he can manage to strip the 
latter of his purely accidental possessions. 

Moreover, this army problem is very intimately connected with 
the educational question. While we boast in England that a tiny 
fraction of our citizens enjoy the best schooling in the world, we have 
hitherto allowed the enormous majority to muddle on, not only under 
far inferior class-teaching to that of their foreign compeers, but with 
far less provision for their training in physique or character. That is, 
we have persistently neglected, in spite of the example of other great 
States, to equip ninety-nine hundredths of our citizens with that very 
training on which we pride ourselves perhaps unduly for the remaining 
hundredth. It is only during the last year or two that we have even 
begun to remedy this neglect ; and now nothing would do so much to 
help this reform as a business-like and thoroughly democratic organisa- 
tion for home defence. Nobody who studies the Swiss system can 
fail to see that it affords to the masses a great deal of that training 
in physique and character which our English public schools afford 
to the classes only. The relation between officers and men is very 
much of that elder-brother type which obtains between public school 
masters and boys, and there is much the same open career for personal 
distinction, independently of birth and rank. At the present moment, 
there is in many ways less personal intercourse between our rich and 
poor than at any period of our past history ; and there could be no 
healthier way of bringing them together than this compulsion to bear 
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an obvious national duty side by side during three or four months of 
their early manhood. 

Indeed, apart from a sort of fatalistic conviction that this duty 
which comes so easily to foreigners is impossible to us, the stock 
arguments against universal service in England seem to rest almost 
entirely on insular prejudice and ignorance. It is branded as un- 
English ; yet it was in fact one of the mainstays of the English Con- 
stitution during the two decisive centuries in which English Par- 
liamentary institutions were formed and fixed, and the English 
character took its peculiar national form. Even Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, as has been pointed out again and again, were won to a 
great extent by ‘conscripted’ men. Again, universal service is 
popularly supposed to be a badge of tyranny, while in fact it rests 
on the most democratic principles ; it is clung to with pride by the most 
democratic country in Europe; and, even in Russia, Germany or 
Austria, it marks a stage of civilisation far more democratic than that 
of 100 years ago, when those countries relied almost entirely on hired 
professional soldiers. We boast that the idea of manhood-service for 
home defence is incompatible with British freedom, whereas our 
foreign critics, even the most friendly, can seldom see any real obstacle 
but British conservatism and indolence. Those of us who have friends 
in France or Germany know that most foreigners share more or less 
strongly the view of the German statesman which I have taken for 
my motto. They cannot see with our eyes, or find a token of our 
exceeding magnanimity in the fact that not one in ten of our able 
bodied citizens goes through even the hollowest form of qualifying to 
defend his own home. On the contrary, it seems to them a proof 
of our selfishness and our subjection to the Stock Exchange. 

At the same time, there is no denying the existence of a wide- 
spread prejudice amongst us ; and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
vis inertie of British Conservatism, even among those who would be 
least willing to claim that party name. But the essence of true 
Liberalism is an open mind: and I venture to plead earnestly with 
my fellow Liberals for a serious consideration of this vital question. 
After all, our present compulsory school system was once violently 
combated on the ground that it would be destructive of British free- 
dom. In this connexion, the growing number of thoughtful men who 
welcome the idea of universal service, even more for its social than for 
its military consequences, may take heart from the following words of 
no less uncompromising a Liberal than John Richard Green (Letters, 
p. 171) : 


The present system ot education has done much— yes, but it has done all 
that it can do. No mere quarrels about conscience-clauses can touch that 
matter. Nothing can touch it but a general system of compulsory national 
education, supported by a national rate. I wish people could see the waste of 
the present system, half a dozen schools, British, National, Private, where one 
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good large school would suffice at one-third of the total expense, at double the 
present results. But what chance is there of such a change? Just none 
whatever. 


Three years after these despairing words were written, the principle 
of compulsory education was accepted ; and we have spent the last 
thirty years lamenting that we did not accept it two generations 
earlier. 

G. G. CouLTon. 


P.S.—It may be well to point out how far this question has 
developed even during the past few weeks. 

(1) Mr. Haldane, while still shrinking from the logical conclusion 
of his words, speaks again very strongly of the ‘ obligation of National 
Defence’; assures us ‘unless your Army is based on the people it 
will be, according to modern war standards, a weak army’; and 
contends emphatically that universal service, instead of spelling 
‘militarism,’ has ‘a steady and sobering influence on the nation.’ 
(Speeches of the 14th and 28th of September.) 

(2) The Spectator, after fighting steadily during many years for 
a volunteer solution of the Army question, has at last been frankly 
converted to some sort of universal service by the splendid success 
of Colonel Pollock’s experimental six months’ course with a raw 
militia company. (Leading article of the 15th of September.) 

(3) Mr. Keir Hardie’s recent denunciation of compulsory service 
in the name of ‘the democracies abroad,’ has elicited an exposure 
of this stale fallacy from several correspondents in the Times (notably 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of September). Dr. Shadwell points out that 
the system which Mr. Keir Hardie denounces is on the contrary 
warmly advocated by the German Social Democrats ; he is emphati- 
cally corroborated next day by the London correspondent of the 
official Social-Democratic Vorwdrts ; and Mr. G. F. Shee follows with 
similar quotations from Mr. H. Quelch’s pamphlet, Social Democracy 
and the Armed Nation, published by the English Social Democratic 
Federation. Mr. Keir Hardie has (I believe) made no attempt to 
defend his misstatement : and this feliz error has already done much 
to warn thinking men against the hidebound Conservatism which 
too often passes for Liberalism, as Radicalism may also masquerade 
under so-called Conservative proposals. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY 


THe public mind has been unsettled and some anxiety has been 
occasioned by recent naval events. Following upon the loss of 
the battleship Montagu off Lundy Island, came the Government’s 
decision to cut down the programme of shipbuilding, and recently 
rumours have been current as to an intention to reduce the striking 
power of the fleet by withdrawing ships from commission and to cast 
on the scrap-heap a number of battleships. 

It is an unfortunate result of the party system of government 
that even questions of defence are not always considered dispas- 
sionately on their merits. The sufficiency and efficiency of the British 
fleet is a matter outside the sphere of political strife. It should 
be the creed of the nation that the fleet must in no circumstances be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of party. This is a two-edged sword. 
It cuts resolutely on the one hand at those in power who would starve 
the fleet in order to serve the interests of their party and render 
a popular Budget possible, and on the other it disarms those in oppo- 
sition who would ‘ engineer’ or encourage a naval panic by a mis- 
representation or suppression of essential factors in the situation, 
in order to gain popularity in the constituencies. The admission 
that the Navy is above party should silence politicians who would 
rouse party feeling against a naval administration, because for the 
time being the Board of Admiralty is associated with a Government 
whose general policy does not arouse their sympathy. The Board of 
Admiralty is a collective body partly civil and partly naval, and it 
knows no politics; the present Board, with a Liberal Cabinet in 
office, is appointing Lord Charles Beresford, a Tory and a former Tory 
M.P., to the most coveted appointment in its gift—the command of 
the Channel fleet. The expert character of the Board does not vary 
when a change of Government occurs. It thus happens that the 
naval advisers of the present Government are the same as those who 
served the late Cabinet, with so much advantage to the Empire. 
In the face of this continuity in the personnel of the Board of Admiralty 
the nation may reasonably expect continuity of policy, on which the 
efficiency of a warlike weapon, the product of gradual, patient de- 
velopment, must depend. 
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In a country which is ruled on the party system it is admittedly 
difficult for those who are in opposition to view the administration 
of any department of the State without bias. Events have shown 
that it is not impossible. Successive Unionist Governments under the 
premiership of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour were practically 
responsible for the creation of the fleet as it exists to-day; now 
the fortune of the polls has placed them in Opposition. During 
the ten years when under Unionist control the Navy Estimates leapt 
up from year to year owing to unavoidable causes, the Government 
received loyal support from Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. John Burns, all now Cabinet Ministers, and from Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Charles Dilke and others of the most enlightened members 
of the Liberal party. Now that those who were in Opposition have 
returned to power, the least that the Unionist party can do is to 
accord to them the same measure of support—in fact imitate the 
generosity of their opponents. *: The Government is on its trial, let 
the trial be fair. 

The public, who are necessarily ignorant, to a great extent, of 
the history of naval policy and the intricacies of naval armaments, 
may well seek for some guiding rule; free from the bias of party, by 
wh'ch they may judge whether the provision for the fleet which is 
made from time to time is adequate for the necessities of the Empire. 
The standard by which naval policy should be judged may be sum- 
marised briefly :-— 

(1) The Two-Power standard must be maintained ; in other words, 
the strength of the British fleet must be as great as that of the next 
two most considerable fleets in Europe, with a margin over for contin- 
gencies. From year to year an adequate number of ships must be 
built so as to ensure that the strength of the fleet shall not fall below 
the standard of absolute safety as old ships become obsolete. But 
this does not necessarily mean that in each financial year the Admiralty 
shall lay down as many ships as for instance Germany and France, 
because the work of construction in this country is carried on far 
more swiftly than in France and a good deal more swiftly than in 
Germany, and consequently the ships which are begun for the British 
Navy are completed and at sea at an earlier date. We have fewer ships 
in an unfinished state, consequently, and the British people have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have less capital lying idle in the 
ship yards, while at the same time the men-of-war on which their 
defence depends are always of more modern types than those under 
foreign flags. 

(2) The war efficiency of the fleet must not be sacrificed—We may 
have a huge fleet, but unless it is manned by experienced and trained 
officers and by well-drilled crews of high morale it will prove a decep- 
tion and a snare in the day of crisis. In the late war Russia had 
ships in plenty, but she had not a fighting fleet. A war edge can 
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be put to a Navy only by frequent practice at sea—this means a 
heavy bill for the payment of the officers and men, and for the pro- 
vision of coal, ammunition, and stores. 

If measured by this standard can the public still repose its con- 
fidence in the Admiralty and in the Cabinet which controls the National 
purse ? 

The present Government in July last announced that it had decided 
not to begin one of the battleships, three of the ocean-going destroyers, 
and four of the submarines included in the shipbuilding programme 
for the current financial year. This will result in a saving of two and 
a half millions spread over three years. The original proposals were 
submitted to the House of Commons in March last with the proviso 
that towards the end of the autumn they would be revised with a 
view to reductions if events justified such a course. This reduction 
has been represented in some quarters as a betrayal of the highest 
national interests, and the naval advisers on the Board of Admiralty 
have been roundly denounced for their weakness in giving way to those 
politicians who in the cause of economy are willing to risk even the 
essential supremacy of the British fleet. The naval officers on the 
Board have been told that they have thereby lost the confidence of 
the country and of the naval service. 

From the comments on the revised naval programme it might be 
supposed that the Sea Lords had committed an act without parallel. 
As a matter of fact this change in the shipbuilding programme does 
not stand alone, but when the Board of Admiralty varied its programme 
before it happened that a Government of a different complexion was in 
power, and it forgot—or at least omitted—to inform Parliament that it 
had been found unnecessary to construct some of the ships specified 
when the year’s estimates were submitted. For party purposes, in 
order to placate the ‘economy-at-any-price’ wing of the Liberal 
party—who are a serious menace to the maintenance of the 
fleet—and to show them the earnestness of the Cabinet’s desire 
for retrenchment, the Government of to-day took the House of 
Commons into its confidence and thereby has brought on itself, 
and on the Sea Lords in particular, the reproaches of a section of the 
Press. 

On what previous occasion, it may be asked, did the Board of 
Admiralty reduce the shipbuilding programme deliberately presented 
to Parliament in the spring? In order to make the incidents clear, 
it must be explained that the significance in a shipbuilding programme 
of an armoured cruiser and a battleship is not dissimilar. Both, even 
in these days of colossal battleships, cost the same. The difference 
in fighting value between the two types is so inconsiderable as to be 
hardly recognisable. In the battleship a certain measure of speed is 
sacrificed to obtain great gun power and a high standard of armour pro- 
tection. In the armoured cruiser the armour and armament are some- 
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what lighter, and the weight thus saved is devoted to more powerful 
engines. A King Edward VII., a recent battleship, represents an outlay 
of 1,473,2431., and a Shannon, a contemporary armoured cruiser, costs 
1,424,216]. Again, a Dreadnought, the latest and biggest type of 
battleship, cannot be built even in England for less than 1,797,4771., 
and an Invincible, the most recently designed and colossal armoured 
cruiser, runs into 1,736,645. These figures are official, as set down 
in the Navy Estimates, and include guns. It will be seen that in the 
eyes of the economist it matters not whether the Admiralty abandon 
the building of a Shannon or a King Edward VII. of 1904 or 1905, or 
a Dreadnought or an Invincible of 1906, since in the case of each type 
the saving of expense is virtually the same. Now it happens that in 
the autumn of 1904, under the late Government, a Shannon, a most 
powerful armoured cruiser, was dropped out of the programme which 
Parliament had approved in the early summer, and not only was the 
intention to construct this vessel abandoned, but no fewer than 
fourteen torpedo-boat destroyers were also not ordered. The Cabinet 
regarded the matter so lightly that Parliament was not informed at 
the time, and no clamour was raised even when the secret was 
revealed. Again last year the late Government, after announcing 
in the spring on the authority of the Admiralty one programme as 
desirable, determined in the autumn not to build one of the armoured 
cruisers of the Invincible type. Once more nothing was said at the 
time to Parliament; the fact leaked out unofficially and then was 
confessed publicly without shame. By this decision in the two 
financial years ending the 3lst of March, 1906, the late Government 
effected an economy of upwards of three and a half millions sterling, 
and no reproach was hurled at it, and the Sea Lords were not held up 
to reprobation. Now that the present Government has made reduc- 
tions in this year’s programme representing two and a half millions 
only spread over three years—or 4} millions including the reduction 
in next year’s programme already announced—his Majesty’s Ministers 
are held to have betrayed their trust, and the Sea Lords are no longer 
worthy of the confidence of the country, because they have made 
‘an abject surrender.’ The confusion of ideas arises solely from the 
bias of party feeling which leads many Radicals to charge the Tories 
with supporting ‘ bloated armaments’ and Tories to suggest that the 
Liberals are guilty of conniving at ‘ the undoing of the Empire.’ 

The changes of naval policy in these three years are capable of 
justification, but because the facts are concerned with foreign Powers 
it has been considered lacking in tact and injurious to our relations 
abroad for representatives of the Government to elaborate offici- 
ally the position in the House of Commons. In 1904 and 1905 
the elimination of two armoured cruisers and fourteen destroyers, 
representing a saving of three and a half millions, was caused neither 
by Treasury pressure nor by any desire on the part of Mr. Balfour 
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and his colleagues to effect an unwise economy. The change 
was due solely to two events: first, the Russian disasters off Port 
Arthur, and secondly the débacle of Admiral Rojdesventsky’s fleet in 
the Straits of Tsushima—in short the practical annihilation of the 
Russian fleet. In calculating the requisite strength of the British 
fleet, the Admiralty had, for years past, compared it with the fleets of 
France and Russia, two Powers in close alliance and both at the time 
in violent antagonism to this country. On the basis of these calcula- 
tions the British building programmes for the previous decade and a 
half had been consistently framed. It was reasonable, therefore, 
that in 1904 and 1905, as the Russian fleet was swept off the seas, the 
Admiralty should revise their requirements. 

Last autumn, when the estimates were considered, a new basis had 
to be sought for 1906-7. With the disappearance of the Russian 
fleet, the next two most formidable navies remaining were those 
of France and Germany.' There was well-authenticated information 
as to the rapid steps both nations intended to take to build new 
ships of types much more powerful than had been contemplated 
before. At the same time the Russian Admiralty allowed it to 
be known that the task of rebuilding the Russian navy would be 
taken in hand at once, and pushed on with all haste, the assistance of 
foreign firms being freely sought, as had been the case when the Port 
Arthur fleet was created with the aid of German, French, and American 
designers, gun makers, armour manufacturers, and shipbuilders. 
As the months passed it became evident that none of these anticipa- 
tions would be immediately realised. Owing to the sensational 
features attributed to the British Dreadnought, foreign designers of 
ships determined to proceed warily, and at length decided to wait 
until the Dreadnought had undergone her trials before embarking 
on what after all will be as nearly faithful copies as can be con- 
trived of a vessel which marks an entirely new departure in naval 
construction. The year is drawing to a close, and French and 
German and Russian constructors are still anxiously waiting, though 
the Dreadnought has been completed. The important factor in the 
situation is that not a single battleship has been laid down in Europe 
since October last. This is a notable fact. 

Owing to these circumstances, the Admiralty determined that they 
could postpone some of the new construction. It is bad policy on 


‘In the House of Commons, on July 27, the Prime Minister said: ‘I do not 
object to a Two-Power standard as a rough guide,’ but a standard based on French 
and German shipbuilding ‘ is a Two-Power standard of almost a preposterous kind.’ 
Nevertheless it is apparently the standard of the Admiralty, and so long as this is 
the case, the pious personal opinion of the Prime Minister, spoken evidently without 
serious consideration, does not seriously matter. When this essential ‘rough guide,’ 
based on the French and German fleets, is definitely abandoned, then it will be time 
for the nation to act decisively. Presumably the Cabinet and the Admiralty would 
have to endorse such a dangerous change of policy. 
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national grounds to spend money in creating a navy of unnecessary 
strength. In the first place the standard of taxation in the United 
Kingdom is still on a war scale, and national credit is lower than it has 
been for many years. While it is true that adequate armaments 
are essential to national credit, any expenditure above the margin 
of safety is waste. High national credit is as much an instrument 
of war as battleships, cruisers, and torpedo craft, because an im- 
poverished country cannot stand the strain of hostilities. In time of 
peace every opportunity consistent with safety must be seized for 
cutting down unnecessary expenditure, and lifting the weight of 
taxation off the nation. Otherwise when war occurs there will be no 
financial margin to enable the country to bear the enormous cost of 
war, as money for warlike operations will have to be raised on terms 
of a character so arbitrary as to take the heart out of the nation at 
the very moment when it needs all its courage, resolution, and deter- 
mination. In the second place men-of-war rapidly become obsolete, 
like industrial machinery. Science in its application to armaments is 
continually perfecting the means of offence and defence, and as im- 
provements are effected so existing weapons pass to the scrap-heap. 
This process is always in progress, and never more so than to-day. It 
is mistaken policy, therefore, to lay out more capital than is essential 
to absolute safety in any one year, because it follows that the more 
money is spent on ships of the 1906 period, the less money the nation 
will have, or at least will be inclined, to spend on the more perfectly 
developed fighting machines of 1909 or 1910. Extravagance on naval 
armaments is not only not synonymous with efficiency and strength, 
but has a distinct tendency to inefficiency, is economically unsound, 
and tends to destroy the national credit and thus rob the country of 
its reserve of financial strength which is essential for the prosecution 
of a successful and it may be long campaign. An England exhausted 
financially within a short time of the breaking out of war will be an 
England defeated. 

On three occasions in the past ten years supplementary ship- 
building proposals were introduced in answer to the projects of 
one rival Power—Russia, and in three years, owing mainly to the 
disappearance of the Russian Navy, the Admiralty’s demands were 
reduced. Those who view the continued invincibility of the British 
fleet as the prime factor in the welfare of the Empire should welcome 
this elasticity in the shipbuilding vote. The Admiralty frame 
their estimates in the autumn of one year on the probabilities 
of the next twelve months, and these proposals are submitted to the 
House of Commons in the spring. The Admiralty proceeds with its 
preparation of designs, &c., on the basis of this programme, but at the 
Same time an observant eye is kept by our attachés on the projects 
of foreign Powers and on the progress they are making with their 
ships. Week by week the Admiralty knows exactly what is occurring 
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abroad, and it has become the practice to postpone the discussion of 
the shipbuilding vote in the House of Commons until late in the 
Session. If by this time nothing has happened to upset the Board’s 
anticipations, framed nearly twelve months before, no change is 
recommended. If, on the other hand, rivals have taken steps which 
are held to threaten our supremacy, supplementary shipbuilding pro- 
posals are introduced ; and similarly if foreign Powers have not made 
the progress anticipated, or events favourable to Britain’s supreme 
naval position have occurred, the Admiralty is morally bound to revise 
and reduce their programme. If the wisdom of the former course of 
action is admitted, it is impossible to deny the wisdom of the latter. 

Naval enthusiasts are apt to demand ‘ more ships, more ships,’ 
on every possible excuse, and thereby the Admiralty, did it listen to 
these plaints, would run the risk of wearying the nation. It is the 
height of unwisdom for those who have to make preparations for 
war to be continually crying ‘ Wolf, wolf,’ because the cry wearies 
on the ear, and when a crisis comes the nation will not respond. 
But if the authorities when an emergency arises can point to their 
moderation in the past—for instance in 1905 and 1906 the Navy 
Estimates were reduced by five millions sterling—their cry of alarm 
breaking on the country as it did in 1897 and 1898 will have an 
immediate result. The Board of Admiralty must practise the 
wisdom of moderation if it would retain the support of the nation, 
which reposes in it a great trust. The average man does not profess 
to understand the intricacies of naval policy, and the Admiralty has 
won the confidence of the whole body of Englishmen by the very 
fact that it has placed itself between the nation, as a community 
subject to economic laws, and the intemperate advocates of sea- 
power, who have no responsibility and who always ask for more 
ships, as though ships were sea-power. 

The revised programme which the Government has submitted 
to Parliament can be regarded without dismay as a temporary 
measure ; there is no excuse for an outcry. The strongest pressure 
was put upon the Government to lay down no armoured ships at 
all this year; it was pleaded with many specious and misleading 
arguments that the British Navy was so strong that it could safely 
desist from beginning any new warships for a year or more, and 
thus give a veritable lead in disarmament. Roseate pictures of the 
strength of the fleet were painted, and the Cabinet was urged to take 
its courage in both hands and insist that there should be a lull in new 
construction for the Navy. The Cabinet did not succumb. 

The real point is the adequacy or inadequacy of the revised 
programme which provides for laying down at once three battleships 
of an improved Dreadnought type instead of four; two ocean-going 
destroyers in place of five, and eight submarines instead of twelve, as 
originally intended, besides twelve small coastal destroyers, practically 
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torpedo-boats. The elimination of the torpedo craft will be very widely 
regretted, because for years past we have not built as many as the 
situation would seem to demand. We have been slowly relinquishing 
the lead we once possessed, and considering the extent of our coast 
line the present flotillas, which include a large number of obsolete and 
obsolescent ships, are altogether inadequate. Still, as a temporary 
expedient—particularly as we are developing entirely new types, and 
it is unwise to commit ourselves too deeply, this matter is not one 
of urgent importance, though the Navy will begrudge the loss of the 
three ocean-going destroyers in which it stands badly in need. After 
all the reduction has received the cachet of the expert advisers of 
the Government, and even the reduced programme comprises as many 
as twenty-two torpedo craft—besides a swift ‘mother ship’ for 
destroyers, actually an addition to the original programme—which is 
no mean number to figure in a single year’s commitment, following 
as it does upon no fewer than twenty-nine torpedo vessels last year. 

Public anxiety centres in the sufficiency of the three Dreadnoughts * 
for the needs of the fleet in the present financial year. In order 
to get away from all possibility of party bias, the best available 
evidence as to relative strength of: British and foreign fleets is 
furnished by the latest issue of the Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten, in 
which the armoured ships possessed by the three great naval Powers 
of Europe are compared, after eliminating all battleships over twenty- 
five years old and all armoured cruisers of over twenty years, which 
are the standards adopted in the German Navy Act. The figures show 
that in all classes of armoured ships, in expenditure on new con- 
struction, and in personnel we are up to the Two-Power standard, 
with a margin over. Great Britain needs a fleet invincible against any 
probable combination, and she possesses it to-day. British ships are 
larger and more powerful than foreign vessels, and this fact accounts 
for the variation between the aggregate displacement of battleships 
and the aggregate number credited to each country. In congratulating 
ourselves on the strength of the fleet, it must not be forgotten that a 
world-wide Empire and a world-wide trade have created strategical 
conditions in the case of Great Britain which affect no other nation 
to anything like the same extent. British naval power is, and must 
be, widely distributed. 

As to the immediate future the important fact to be borne in 
mind is that we build quicker than any other nation, though not 
much more rapidly ‘than Germany ; this latter point is important, 
because we are apt to overestimate our superior shipbuilding 
facilities. We are going to complete the largest armoured ships, such 
as Dreadnoughts, in about two years, whereas Germany will take three 


* These three vessels are to be commenced at once—one at Portsmouth Dockyard 
and one at Devonport Dockyard, a great deal of material having been already 
accumulated ; and the third in a private yard. 
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years, and France from five to six. The result of our superiority in 
rate of building, which is considerable, after all allowances have been 
made, is that the British programme of ‘ships building’ always appears 
less considerable than that of rival countries, for the simple reason 
that the vessels are rapidly finished, ready for sea, and pass auto- 
matically from the list of ‘ ships building ’ to that of ‘ ships completed.’ 
As an illustration, the six French battleships of the Patrie class, of 
which a good deal has been heard, were authorised as long ago as 1900 ; 
for six years they have figured as ‘ building.’ Similarly this year the 
French have decided to lay down six more battleships, and they also 
will appear as ‘ building’ until 1912. Consequently the new French 
prograinme of six battleships is equivalent really to only one a year. 
Germany, on the other hand, will lay down two battleships annually * 
until 1910, and each will occupy three years to build. 

These German battleships, like those authorised in France, will 
be as large even as the Dreadnought, and mark a new era in naval 
construction for which not the British Admiralty, but the war between 
Japan and Russia, is responsible. This contest showed that victory was 
decided not by a storm of 100-lb. shells from quick-firing guns, but 
by the great shells from 9°2 inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch weapons, shells 
deliberately aimed at the enemy, not at a range of 6,000 or 7,000 
yards—that of the 6-inch gun—but at a range of 9,000 or 10,000 yards. 
Owing to this discovery the Japanese promptly set to work building 
huge ships carrying only the heaviest guns and mounting none of 
the secondary guns, such as the 6-inch and 7°5-inch weapons, which 
hitherto had been thought likely to decide the issue of battle. The 
typical warship of to-day carries only four 12-inch or 11-inch guns and 
from twelve to fourteen 6-inch weapons. Experience of war showed the 
Japanese that the smaller weapons were ineffective, and they decided 
to construct ships to carry only the heaviest guns, to give knock-out 
blows at an extreme range at which the secondary armament of an 
enemy’s typical battleship could do no damage. Thus it happens that 
the Japanese are building two huge battleships of 19,000 tons, each with 
no fewer than four 12-inch and twelve 10-inch guns besides a dozen 
4°7-inch weapons for repelling attacks by torpedo craft, and we, as the 
allies of Japan and the sharers of her secrets, have just completed the 
Dreadnought of 17,900 tons, mounting ten 12-inch guns and twenty- 
seven weapons for using against torpedo-boats; and we have in 
hand—begun last spring—three ships of the Invincible class, styled 
‘armoured cruisers,’ but really swift Dreadnoughts—of almost the 
same size, with the same broadside fire of eight 12-inch guns, but 
lighter armour, in exchange for higher speed—25 knots instead of 
21 knots. The Dreadnought is the ship of the future, and unfortunately 
it will render most existing battleships obsolete. Owing to increased 
range and high speed, three knots more than existing battleships, 


* Germany has laid down no battleship for over a year. 
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a Dreadnought cannot fight to advantage with ships built prior to the 
war and intended to depend mainly upon the comparatively feeble 
short-range gun of medium size. As Great Britain and Japan are 
being copied by other Powers, neither country can hesitate to go on 
building these colossal ships of war of unparalleled strength in offence 
and defence. Germany is going to lay down two of these great 
vessels each summer and France the equivalent to one annually. 
The programme of three Dreadnoughts which the Board of Admiralty 
have recommended to the Government for the present year is the 
minimum compatible with safety. A similar number of large armoured 
ships has been announced for next year, and these will have to be 
Dreadnoughts. It is true one of these vessels will not be laid down if 
at the Hague Conference Germany and France agree to a limitation 
of armaments, but no such agreement will be come to, so we may take 
it as settled that three Dreadnoughts will be included in the Navy 
Estimates for 1907-8. The result will be that by 1909, owing to the 
start we have obtained in building vessels of this unique power, we 
shall possess a squadron of four Dreadnoughts, in addition to the three 
new ‘armoured cruisers,’ really swift Dreadnoughts, at a moment 
when European rivals, including Germany, will have not a single 
vessel of what has been styled ‘the new pattern’ ready for service ; 
in the following year, when we shall have seven ready, Germany will 
have only two and France still none, for the six battleships about to 
be begun will not be ready until 1912. 

This, however, is only half, or rather less than half, of the truth. 
The fact is that the Government has gained a concession to economy 
largely owing to the result of the Far Eastern war and to the policy 
of the Board of Admiralty in the past. The eight King Edward VII.s 
of 16,350 tons, each mounting four 12-inch and four 9°2-inch guns, 
besides quickfirers of little account for battle, the Lord Nelson and 
Agamemnon of 16,500 tons, each carrying four 12-inch and ten 
92-inch guns, the Dreadnoughts of 17,900 tons, with ten 12-inch 
weapons, and the three Invincibles, belong more or less to the same 
class.‘ They are, on the admission of the naval authorities of the world, 
the ships of the future—ships to fight at 10,000 yards and develop 
their full fighting power at that range ; in the case of the King Edwards, 
however, only the eight largest guns would be useful at this distance. 
No other European navy has yet laid down a single ship of this type ; 
indeed, no battleship, it may be repeated, has been commenced in 
any European shipyard since October last, when the keel-plates 
of the Dreadnought at Portsmouth and the Satsuma at Kure were 
placed in position. These ships caused all the battleship designs 
throughout the world prepared a year ago to be torn up. Germany, 
France, Russia, the United States—all nations realise that the Dread- 
nought is the vessel which embodies the lessons of the war in the Far 

* Germany has no battleship of over 13,200 tons displacement. 
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East. Existing battleships in foreign navies were built to the old and 
now discarded standard ; they carry only four big guns of 11 inches 
or 12 inches, and they develop their full gunfire only when at a range 
of about 6,000 yards. Three years hence we shall have at sea 
seventeen ships more or less conforming to the new type. We owe 
this to the foresight and enterprise of the Admiralty in the past. 
* But what,’ it may be asked, ‘is to be said to the new German pro- 
gramme and the French proposals?’ Not a single German or French 
battleship of the new type has been begun. These new proposals 
are danger-signals of the future—but not the very immediate future ! 
We can afford to watch patiently these projects take practical shape. 
In face of these facts it is quite impossible to justify the dissatis- 
faction which has been expressed with the Government’s ship- 
building programme, under which six improved Dreadnoughts will 
be commenced within eighteen months. Its provision of battleships 
is sufficient for the immediate necessities of the Empire’s defence. 
Another phase of Admiralty policy which has aroused a good deal 
of criticism, for the most part sadly ill-informed, is the determina- 
tion to make certain changes in the distribution of the fleet. A 
complete reorganisation of the squadrons at sea was made two years 
ago. Mobility is the essential character of naval defence, and, as 
the game of diplomacy progresses and the international situation 
varies, so the distribution of ships should be altered to suit the new 
circumstances. Until the present Board of Admiralty carried out 
their scheme of reorganisation of the fleet nearly two years ago the 
distribution of naval power had remained unchanged for many years, 
although the political circumstances had radically altered. We had 
a large proportion of officers and men in distant parts of the world 
in non-fighting ships. In December 1905 a concentration of power 
in Home waters was effected, as it was recognised that this was the 
only probable scene of trouble ; the storm centre had shifted from 
southern to northern waters. The squadrons of weak ships which had 
hitherto been kept in the North Atlantic, the North Pacific, and 
the South Atlantic, ships which were neither strong enough to fight 
nor swift enough to run away if assailed, were withdrawn, and with 
the officers and men thus set free and placed in new ships the squadrons 
in and about the British Isles were greatly strengthened, and by dis- 
carding old and useless men-of-war the Admiralty were able to 
Organise a new system for maintaining efficient ships in reserve in 4 
state of warlike efficiency. The scheme was based upon the deter- 
mination to render the whole Navy instantly ready for war, and the 
success of the scheme of redistribution depended upon the realisation 
of the hopes based upon the new system of keeping ships, not actually 
of the sea-going squadrons, in commission with somewhat reduced 
crews. The late Prime Minister, speaking at Glasgow in January 1905, 
admirably summarised the task which had been accomplished not only 
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with his full concurrence but owing largely to his strenuous and 
enlightened action. Referring to the work which the Admiralty had 
done, he said :-— 


They have distributed the fighting ships of the fleet in the best strategic 
manner to deal with any emergency at a moment's notice, and they have done 
something much more than that. They have so arranged matters that the 
ships in reserve are not ships, as it were, laid up waiting for a crew, which 
neither know the ships, nor its machinery, nor its guns, nor the individual 
peculiarities which make a ship and a machine so like a living and organised 
being. . . . On every one of the fighting ships of his Majesty which is not a 
part of the sea-going fleets they have put a nucleus crew, and the nucleus crew 
consists of everything required to manage a ship, and to fight a ship, excepting 
only what may be described as the unskilled maritime labour required for the 
purpose. These nucleus crews take out their ship. They practise the guns of 
their ship; they are not liable to those inevitable breakdowns which people 
changing to new machinery for the first time always experience. They have 
over them an admiral, whose specific duty it is to see that these ships—manned 
only, I admit, by nucleus crews—are ready at a moment’s notice to fight, and 
the result is—and they could fight, I believe, without any additions to them— 
that officers, stokers, and gunners, all the skilled members of the crew, are 
there, and they could work the ship as it is, and they have to practise the ship 
as it is. 

The result of all these changes taken together is that I believe that the 
fighting power of the British fleet during the first twenty-four hours, let us 
say, of hostilities with a foreign Power have been augmented, not once nor 
twice, but threefold. 


It was claimed that this new scheme of organisation of the reserve 
ships would not only tend to efficiency, but would be economical, 
since the crews on board, apart from the time devoted to drills, would 
be allowed to keep abreast of the necessary repairs which, if allowed 
to collect, would entail a large amount of dockyard labour. The 
plan has been in operation now for nearly two years, and it has more 
than realised all anticipations. Instead of valuable vessels lying as 
hitherto in the basins of the dockyards more or less neglected and 
quite unfit for instant action, every efficient unit of the fleet for 
two years past has been in charge of a captain and the technical 
officers on whom the fighting efficiency of the ship would depend 
in action. These officers, who live on board and not in barracks, 
include the lieutenants and warrant officers for gunnery, navigation, 
and torpedo; the chief and senior engineer, the paymaster and 
doctor. Each ship has also been provided with approximately 
two-fifths of its full crew, and this proportion includes all the 
skilled ratings for torpedo, gunnery, navigation, signalling, and 
repairs. At each port these ships have been placed in charge of 
a rear-admiral, and periodically they go to sea for cruises, when 
all the usual war drills are carried out. From time to time these 
reserve divisions have received surprise orders and been placed on 
a war footing. On one occasion last summer the order to mobilise 
was received at the naval ports at three o’clock in the morning, and 

8c 2 
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in the darkness the additional officers and men proceeded on board 
and by noon that day each division of the Reserve, fully manned 
and with complete supplies of coal, ammunition, and stores, was ready 
to proceed on any mission under the orders of the three rear-admirals 
of the Reserves. In former years the Reserve ships which were specially 
mobilised for the manceuvres proved for the most part a sorry collec- 
tion of ‘lame ducks.’ Seeing that under the old system officers and 
men were entirely strange to their ships, and the dockyard staff could 
not, or at any rate did not, keep abreast of the repairs to the machinery 
and equipment, no other result was to be looked for. During the 
manceuvres of last year a very different result was achieved. The 
ships of the Reserve Divisions proceeded to sea with full crews and 
proved eminently useful efficient fighting vessels. Experience has 
shown that Mr. Balfour was not exaggerating when he affirmed that 
‘this new Reserve scheme had augmented the fighting power of the 
British fleet not once nor twice, but threefold.’ 

The action of the Admiralty which has aroused so much interest 
and no little ignorant criticism is merely a further development 
of this Reserve scheme. It is now intended to increase the strength 
of these Reserve divisions, which experience has shown can be placed 
upon a real war footing at such short notice, and form from them 
a new Home Fleet, with its headquarters at Sheerness. It is realised 
that owing to the cordial relations now existing between this country 
and France, and the friendship which exists between Great Britain 
on the one hand and the other Mediterranean Powers on the other, 
it is no longer necessary to keep as large a fleet in the Mediterranean 
as was formerly done. The entente cordiale has become much stronger 
in the past two years. It gained immensely in strength during the 
Morocco Conference and all the trouble which subsequently occurred 
between France and Germany, and at one time seemed likely to lead 
to a war between the two countries ; at the same time our relations 
with Russia, Spain, Italy, and Austria have greatly improved. In 
view of the entente cordiale the French Republic has determined to 
withdraw all its battleships from the English Channel. This narrow 
waterway between the two countries, which has for so many years 
been the scene of armed preparation for war, has now become a centre 
of concord. In view of the new political situation France intends 
to maintain no battleships in the English Channel or the North Sea, 
and only eight first-class ships in full commission in the Mediterranean. 
Correspondingly, the Admiralty have decided to reduce the strength 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean by two battleships, and two 
ships are to be withdrawn from the Atlantic fleet, which hitherto 
has been based upon Gibraltar. These ships will come from southern 
to northern waters—the same policy as under the late Government. 
They will join the new Home Fleet, and will be held on the leash. 
This is, again, the same policy. The Admiralty are also making a 
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change in the disposition of the Channel and Atlantic fleets. The 
latter, based on Gibraltar, hitherto has been regarded as the ‘ pivot’ 
force of the Navy, consisting of the best, largest, and most modern 
ships, intended to swing either to the north or to the south as a 
reinforcing squadron as the circumstances of war dictate. It is now 
intended to put this force, greatly strengthened, actually on duty in 
the North Sea and English Channel, and the former Channel Fleet— 
slightly reduced—will become the ‘ pivot’ force, and, in view of the 
calm in the Mediterranean, it will be moved nearer to the new and 
very powerful Channel Fleet, which is normally based on Portland. 
The Atlantic Fleet will have Berehaven, on the south-west coast of 
Ireland, for its base. By this change the reinforcing fleet will be 
about sixty hours nearer to the Channel Fleet in case it is needed for 
co-operation. We relinquish four battleships based on Gibraltar and 
Malta, but we gain a much more powerful Channel Fleet and bring the 
‘pivot "—or new Atlantic Fleet—nearly three days’ steaming nearer 
to the English Channel and very much nearer Rosyth. At the same 
time a new striking force is created, to be called ‘the Home Fleet,’ 
with practically full crews and instantly ready for action. Under 
the new régime, the fleet in the Near Seas will be distributed as 
follows : 


ALWAYS AT SEA 


CHANNEL AND NortH Seka FLger, 
based on the home naval ports, as at pre- 
sent, with Portland and Rosyth as its 
principal places of rendezvous, will have 
fourteen battleships ; these will include the 
eight vessels of the King Edward VII. 


Pivot ok REINFORCING FLEET 


The ATLantTic FLEET will con- 
sist of six modern swift battle- 


class, of 16,850 tons displacement, each 
with four 12-inch and no fewer than four 
92-inch guns, and the Lord Nelson and 
Agamemnon, sister ships, of 16,500 tons, 
each with four 12-inch and no fewer than 
ten 9°2-inch guns (380 Ib. projectile), and 
four other modern battleships of 15,000 
tons. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, 
based on Malta and Gibraltar, will be a 
homogeneous force of six ships of the 
Fermidable class, of 15,000 tons displace- 
ment, all modern ships. 


ships of from 14,000 to 15,000 
tons displacement. 


New Base: Berehaven—320 
miles from Portland; about 
900 miles from Rosyth ; 1,170 
miles from Gibraltar. 


Old Base: 
miles from Portland; 
miles from Rosyth. 


Gibraltar—1,145 
1,720 


With the Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterranean Fleets will be associated 


fifteen armoured cruisers. 


HOME FLEET 


(FREQUENTLY CRUISING IN THE NorTH SEA AND WITH HEADQUARTERS 


AT SHEERNESS) 


The Home Fleet, with practically full crews, continually drilling and 
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periodically proceeding on cruises under its Commander-in-Chief, assisted by 
three junior admirals, will approximately include : 
15 battleships. 
14 new and swift armoured cruisers. 
The small proportion of officers and men—the latter unskilled ratings— 
required to bring the complements of these men-of-war up to full strength will 
be instantly available without a Royal Proclamation calling out the Reserve men. 


MOSQUITO FLEET 


(UnpeR a Rear-ADMIRAL) 
Under the new régime there will be in commission in Home waters :— 


Torpedo-boat Destroyers . ‘ é , . 110 
Torpedo Boats . ‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ « 
Submarines . ° , ; ‘ ‘ » 


190 
In addition, there will be eighteen destroyers in the Mediterranean. 


SECOND LINE 


As a second line, there will be a number of older ships ot various types 
forming a ‘ Special Reserve,’ with a small proportion of their crews. 


How, it may be asked, does this disposition of naval forces in 
Home waters compare with what has been accomplished hitherto ? 
For the purposes of comparison we may take three periods : (1) the 
end of last century ; (2) January 1905, when the great redistribution 
of the fleets occurred ; (3) the new régime. At these three periods, 
the displacement of battleships instantly ready for war in the English 
Channel and North Sea and the big guns carried appear thus in 
summary : 

Total Tons Displacement. Guns carried. 
1, 1900 . - 116,700 Eight 13°5-inch (old) ; twenty-four 12-inch. 
2.1905 . . 244,200 Sixteen 13°5-inch (old); twenty-four 12-inch ; 
eight 10-inch. 
8.1907 . . 283,800 Eighty 12-inch ; fifty-two 9°2-inch. 

Norse.—In 1907 we shall have in addition a Home Fleet of armoured ships, 
manned by the skilled ratings and instantly ready for war ; in 1900 there was 
no such fleet, and the so-called Reserve—ships mostly tied up in basins at dock- 
yards—was a delusion and a snare. 

In the calculation for 1907 no account has been taken of the Dreadnought or 
of the three Invincibles, with a collective broadside fire of thirty-two 12-inch 
guns, though these ships will shortly join either the Channel or Atlantic Fleet, 
displacing older and less powerful ships, which will automatically pass into the 


Home Fleet and thence subsequently into the ordinary Reserve, with skeleton 
crews. 


It will be seen from these statements that the latest changes 
are a normal development of the naval policy initiated under the 
Unionist Government two years ago, and it is no discredit to the 
Board of Admiralty that they will result in further economies. 

Economy even in the Fleet is no crime, so long as our supremacy 
is amply secured, and that is not endangered by this latest unfolding 
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of Admiralty policy. There is no indication of a retrograde step 
in war training, no curtailment of the essentials to war efficiency, 
no plan for placing officers on half-pay to rust, no suggestion that 
less attention is to be devoted to gunnery, in which the Home Fleet 
ships, by the way, will participate. At the same time the creation 
of the Home Fleet, with somewhat lighter service than in the ordinary 
seagoing fleet, will serve to meet the complaint of some naval officers 
that the Navy is being overworked. Certainly, life afloat was never 
more exacting, and never made greater demands on the nerve and 
mental and physical qualities of officers. The personnel of the Fleet 
will deteriorate if continuous sea service is not varied by periods of 
less trying duty, and while there is no intention to go back to the 
barrack-7Jus-hulk system of housing officers and men not in seagoing 
fleets, as existed two years ago, the development of the Home Fleet, 
with a ‘Special Reserve’ behind it as a second line, will provide a 
compromise and should lead to officers enjoying increased opportunities 
for study and research. 

Finally, the facts of the naval situation are these : 

(1) In the past twelve months no battleship has been laid down for any 
European Fleet. . 

(2) In this period we have begun and completed the Dreadnought 
and made good progress with the three swift Dreadnoughts of 17,250 
tons displacement each—the Invincible, Indomitable, and Inflexible, 
which were laid down early this year. 

(3) The Government is definitely pledged to lay down in the 
next eighteen months six more Dreadnoughts, or five if the Hague 
Conference agrees to a limitation of armaments. This represents a 
minimum of new construction, but it is a minimum not incompatible 
with safety. 

(4) The seagoing fleets are to be strengthened in the only waters 
in which in present circumstances they can be required on the out- 
break of war, and the best of the Reserve ships—battleships and 
cruisers—are to have an improved organisation, in fact, become a 
veritable Home Fleet. It is announced that ‘ this fleet will be in every 
respect organised with a view to enhancing its value as a fighting 
force, and battle practice and other fleet exercises not at present 
carried out by the Reserve divisions will be introduced. The primary 
object aimed at will be seagoing efficiency, and for this purpose 
the cruises of the Home Fleet will be made as frequent as practicable.’ 
The new distribution is a non-aggressive precautionary measure. 

Presuming that the Government adheres to its pledges—and 
there is no justification for a conviction before trial—the nation 
may remain calm even in face of the continued increase of the German 
Fleet. We have before us—approximately in 1910 and onwards— 
a serious struggle for our naval supremacy, but we have a lead. In 
the meantime those who realise that the Fleet is ‘ England’s all in 
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all’ can do more patriotic service by supporting the Cabinet against 
assault by a section of its least statesmanlike and most irresponsible 
supporters than by raising a premature cry of ‘ Wolf,’ ‘ Wolf.’ Let 
us be Englishmen first and politicians afterwards, and the main- 
tenance of the fleet is an Englishman’s first duty as citizen. The 
Government of to-day realises the significance of British supremacy. 
Lord Tweedmouth, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has given us his 
creed : ‘It is on the Navy that our existence as a nation rests ; it is 
the sea which separates us from foreign nations, but it is the sea 
also which binds us to the quiverful of younger nations which has 
sprung from our loins.’ The present Lord Chancellor has reminded 
us that ‘if we lose command of the sea we shall be half starved ; if 
we lose command of the sea we shall be largely reduced to idleness ; 
if we lose command of the sea we can no longer carry.’ The Secretary 
of War has insisted that we must have ‘ an invincible fleet,’ or what 
the Secretary of State for India has termed ‘ an all-powerful Navy.’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has warned the nation that without 
the ‘command of the sea this country will be at the mercy of the 
enemy ;” the President of the Local Government Board has stated 
that ‘ without it [the fleet] the British Empire would be at an end 
and its Colonies would be gone;’ while the Prime Minister, though 
he sometimes ‘ plays to the gallery,’ has declared that he is of the 
‘Blue Water School ’ and accepts ‘in fullest and most complete form 
the doctrine that it is necessary for this country to hold the supremacy 
of the seas.’ In these confessions of the leading members of the 
Cabinet we have the doctrine of British Sea-Power, admirably and 
forcibly expressed ; and we are reminded of the penalties of sacri- 
ficing our traditional naval position. The public, irrespective of 
party, may be well content to give all possible support to the naval 
policy of a Government which has given these pledges. Nothing that 
has yet occurred justifies the assumption that these statesmen will 
prove false. 
ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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THE SCOTCH DEER FORESTS 


TuaT Britain should be the most pleasant place to live in is a great 
national concern, for otherwise her fortune-making sons beyond seas 
would be lost to her interests for ever. It is something that our quiet 
land can attract such men of money as he who made Tammany a 
power, and ruled New York with a chain of golden links. That is 
the reason why any loss of appreciation of the deer forests is a very 
important matter, not only to the owners and prospective tenants, 
but also to the body politic. In the Field, this season, have appeared 
advertisements offering deer forests at 10/. a stag, whereas the old- 
time average value was 50/., and for some fifteen years has not been 
much under 30/7. Of course, not in the best of forests would more 
than one-third of the 10. or 30/. stags bear antlers that by their size 
or beauty would demand preservation ; and yet it is the antlers of the 
deer alone that attract tenants. If two-thirds of the heads obtained 
are valueless, the remaining third must be of the value received for 
the whole, and consequently each of the one-third of fine or moderate 
heads would cost three times 301. ; that is, if the latter were the average 
price paid for a ‘limit’ forest. But of the whole there may not, and 
probably will not, be a ‘ royal’ that has also the quality of grandeur ; 
that is, massiveness, spread, wildness, surface, colour, and evenness. 
There is not the smallest doubt that to secure a head of this sort the 
average sportsman would forego half his limit, even when it permitted 
over one hundred stags to be killed for the season. 

For the purpose of this article it is unfortunately necessary to 
be mercenary, and to inquire just how much (on these facts) a first- 
rate head is worth to shoot. If it is worth half the hundred deer to 
secure such a trophy, then, when the rent is worth 30/. each, the 
value must be 1,500/. for a single first-rate head. It is only three or 
four years ago that Mr. Platt, who has been renting forests for the 
past thirty years, secured his first royal head; and, although the 
writer has not any knowledge of the class of head this might have 
been, clearly, even if unique as a trophy, about thirty years’ rents 
of deer forests had been paid before it was secured. The average 
‘royal’ is, after all, only a name for twelve tines; and it implies no 
other qualities. Mr. Platt certainly deserved something far better 
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than this for all his perseverance, and I sincerely trust he got it. The 
instance is given merely to show the scarcity even of royal heads, to 
say nothing of beautiful trophies of the chase. 

Deer-stalking sport, more than any other, is one in which the 
pleasures of anticipation far outweigh the glories of achievement. You 
start out in the morning figuratively panting to be at them ; you spy 
your ground in feverish repose ; you scan the first herd for big antlers 
with anticipation constrained to inaction; and you execute the 
arduous stalk with all the energy and suppressed excitement that a 
girl puts into her first ball. The consummation is nothing in these 
modern days of Mannlicher repeating rifles, or doubles; if you are a 
fair shot, you make sure ; if you are not, you may have more sport, 
but of a kind that you would not desire. It is because of the antici- 
pation that the sport in killing a great beast is so much better than 
in shooting a poor brute that is only fit to distribute amongst the 
crofters. The sportsmanship is just the same for either, but not the 
sport, because you want to succeed ; you anticipate—a hundred times 
more for one than for the other. Were it not for this, the shooting 
of yeld hinds, now left to the foresters to perform in winter, would 
be just as valuable as stag-stalking in September. But as it is not, 
as you may get it for about the value of the dead carcase, or about 
31. a head, we must look at things as they are, and face the sentiment 
that governs us and fixes the rents of the deer forests. 

But, with all due deference, that is just what the deer-forest owners 
are not doing—at least not those of them who let their forests from 
year to year, with limits far in excess of the numbers of fair stags 
that ought to be killed each season. 

The Dukes of Atholl and Sutherland, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
Mr. Bibby, Lord Burton, The Mackintosh, and several others have 
given their opinions that the breed of deer is as good as ever, but that 
the stags are killed before they have time to come to their prime, and, 
besides, are starved, by too many being kept upon the ground. But, 
as might be expected, the gentlemen named above are convinced that 
there is no deterioration of late years on their own forests, or those 
they shoot over, but only on those which are over-shot, and over- 
fed by too many mouths. It amounts to this: that the first-hand 
evidence denies degeneration or deterioration ; but the second-hand 
evidence, that is, the opinions of the same witnesses about the general 
run of deer other than their own, admits deterioration, or rather 
immaturity, but altogether denies degeneration. 

The question arises whether the badly treated forests will do any 
harm. As immature deer, their stags are little likely to be permitted 
to invade the sanctuaries of better deer, in other and properly-treated 
forests. The reason is because an old stag will not be deprived of his 
harem by a junior, especially by an inferior junior. But if degenera- 
tion of the cervine race is not to be expected from modern manage- 
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ment and the greed for numbers, the good name of Scotch sport is in 
peril by reason of the yearly tenancies of forests, and the great numbers 
of poor beasts that are killed to make up the ‘ limit’ numbers. 

Some little chance there is that the falling market for this class 
of forest will prove the remedy, and that the deer will be allowed 
to grow older because nobody will give heavy prices for the right to 
shoot small deer. Personally I cannot agree with this view, because 
I think that wealthy young men are increasing ; and, taking a world 
survey, the supply of young men with money has no limits. America 
seems to be upon the verge of supplying a generation of men incapable 
of spending all their money or of adding to it. A worthy citizen in the 
West, not so long since, called his offspring together, and told them 
very seriously that they must put down some of their sports ; which, 
he did not care, but the necessity was imperative, as they earned 
nothing, and as his own earnings ‘ would not run to it.’ Afterwards 
they met again by appointment. 

* Well,’ asked the man of commerce, ‘ have you agreed what is to 
be done 2?’ 

* Yes,’ they said. 

‘T am glad,’ said the sire. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘Well, you see there is only one thing to be done,’ replied the 
eldest hopeful ; ‘ you must work nights.’ 

As long as this spirit prevails there is hope for the forest-owners ; 
although, perhaps, not as much for the forests and the good name of 
Scotch red deer. 

A large number of men take a forest once in their lives, as an 
experience or as trophy-hunters, although they do not always know 
a good head from a bad one. The following conversation once occurred 
in the shop of a taxidermist much occupied with stag-heads in the 
season : 

* Where fra coom the wee horns, Mac ?’ 

* Ye ken weel where they coom fra; I ae a letter with them asking 
ma opinion o’ them.’ 

* Ye'll no tell it, Mac, or they will send yeno more; ye’ll make up a 
lee, ye can do that fine.’ 

‘TI will no make up a lee for the siller, ye know that weel enow.’ 

‘Will ye no? then ye must just say there’s many wor (worse) 
beasties shot.’ 

“I will no say that again, whateffer; I haf written that when the 
last coom, and they were fine compared to that trash.’ 

‘Did ye so? Then ye must just tell yon man that the sight of the 
horns in the toon will do the forest great guid. Ye need not say 
the reason o’ that; nor that ye are o’ the opinion the forest would 
be the better not to carry a rifle the year, or the year after; there'll 
be no lee in that, whateffer.’ 

* A’ weel, I will consider o’ that. It is the strict truth, whateffer,’ 
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replied the righteous trader ; then he added thoughtfully . . . ‘ an it 
is cevelety ye maun ’a with the London gentlemens.’ 

Doubtless the exhibition of more trophies of a kind that did the 
forest good by stalling off prospective tenants was the result of this 
strictly truthful civility. After that who would take the place ? 

There is no way of improving deer in such a manner as to make 
immature beasts fine trophies ; but a good deal of crossing of the wild 
deer with importations from parks, and from the Continent, has been 
tried ; the resulting offspring have met with approval and disapproval, 
just as they have been considered from various standpoints. Some 
Scotsmen have a fear that sentiment and fashion will desert Scotland 
if there is any suspicion that the antlers of the deer-parks of England 
are comparable with the wild-bred trophies of the mountains. There 
is a great deal of prospective truth in this ; but it is not so certain that 
any existing forest antlers cannot now be matched from the parks to 
deceive the most expert. If they can, the crossing with park deer for 
the improvement of weights and heads loses one objection. Person- 
ally, I think there are a great many park heads that would pass any- 
body’s judgment as forest heads. That there are a great many forest 
heads that could be mistaken for nothing besides, owing to their 
badness, is a great deal too true. 

The great forest-owners who shoot their own deer themselves 
recommend no crossing except with the pure red deer; that is, they 
object to wapiti or any other different species; then they are also 
agreed that good stags should be left to become monarchs of the glen 
and fathers of the herd. In order to do this, it is necessary to spare 
the young deer, and to shoot first-rate stags only when they are going 
back in consequence of age. This advice is sound, of course, from the 
point of view of antler production ; but it has a tendency to destroy 
the sentiment of the absolute wildness of red deer in the forests, 
since, in order to carry out the policy, the deer have sires selected for 
the herds, and these sires are to be watched from year to year by the 
foresters, and known or named, so as to be spared until they start to 
go back in quality by reason of old age. 

Then all authorities desire the reduction of numbers of dwarf 
stags ; but where there is a limit of numbers to be killed in the yearly 
tenancies, it is not possible to suppose that sportsmen of a season will 
kill dwarf stags in order to make up their limit. They will kill the 
very best, and all the best, in the forest if they can. It will be the 
forester’s business to kill the trashy stags at the end of the season ; 
but this process will not bring the best stags back to life, nor find good 
mates for the hinds. 

It is a very difficult problem ; for the greater the interference to 
improve the deer, the more is the sentiment of wildness endangered. 
On the other hand, the less interference there is, the smaller and more 
valueless the stags become. Lither alternative has its evils, but 
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probably the best course to adopt is to improve the haunches and heads ; 
secretly, if necessary in the interests of sentiment, for a big park deer 
has no value in sport, but in any case to improve them. The wild- 
ness of the deer is not interfered with by crossing the blood, no matter 
where the cross comes from, and nothing but sentiment can be injured 
thereby. On the other hand, if park deer are not used, but only great 
beasts from the Carpathians or the Caucasus, the cross would not be 
to tame deer, but to wilder creatures than any in Scotland, and to those 
which live always at altitudes beyond that of the summit of Ben Nevis. 

In one of the weekly newspapers which best understand such 
matters, the opinion of The Mackintosh was recently quoted with 
approval. It was to the effect that no park or German deer should 
be used for a cross. In the same issue Glenquoich Forest was quoted 
as a model of what a forest should be. But, strange to say, Lord 
Burton when its occupier used park deer with great advantage in this 
forest, and what he has done many other sportsmen have done also. 
So much is this the case that a very fine head in the Highland forests 
suggests a cross of park deer, not necessarily because it looks like one 
of the turned-out deer, but simply because it is finer than the rest, and 
has, what everyone desires, more points and greater beam. 

Here is an unfortunate dilemma in which the forest-owners find 
‘themselves: if they do nothing, their stags are insignificant and 
decrease in value ; if they do anything which improves them, the best 
are at once, and because of the improvement, suspected of being con- 
nected with tame deer, and lose value. 

The crossing is an accomplished fact ; we cannot regard it as a 
newly-proposed policy, and consider it as such. Very likely it would 
have been better never to have introduced park deer, and so given rise 
to the dilemma in which forest-owners find themselves ; but it is too 
late to consider that now, for it has been done in many forests, and 
stags wander from one to the other. The fact that has to be faced is 
that the big heads are now mostly suspected of park origin by some 
people, although not by all. 

Under these circumstances, what is the way out? It must be one 
that has two effects : first, the improvement of the Highland stags ; 
second, the removal of the suspicion that the best Highland forest 
heads are related to park deer. At one time the wapiti cross was 
looked upon as hopeful, but that has been given up owing to the 
experiments of the Duke of Bedford. It was the Duke who first 
proved that the red and wapiti deer first crosses were fertile ; but it 
was soon seen at Woburn that, although fertile, they were not desir- 
able. Her Grace of Bedford wrote on one occasion that the resulting 
deer were wapiti without the size, and red deer without the antlers. 
Condemnation could go no further. 5 4 

But the Continental and even the Caucasian red deer are much 
nearer than the wapiti to the wild Scotch species, and they seem to 
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contain within them every quality that is wanted in Scotland to improve 
the deer, and to improve the sentiment of wildness at the same time. 
Were they let loose in the forests it would be natural for the biggest 
heads to be traced to them, since they are much finer than park deer. 
They are also much wilder than the Highlanders, in the sense that they 
are in no way protected and are never seen for such a purpose by man. 
With such an enormous range for choice of new deer as is given by 
the Carpathians and the Caucasus, it will be strange if forest-owners 
cannot improve their stags and the sporting sentiment of wildness of 
their deer at the same time. At any rate, they have it in their power 
to abolish the present suspicion that the biggest and best Highland 
deer owe their grandeur to the blood of tame deer. They can do 
this whether the cross suggested succeeds or fails, for both sorts are 
found together, and crossed, in the Carpathians, and why not in 
Scotland too? Mr. Cameron has expressed the opinion that the 
Caucasian stag is the ancestral type, and there are good grounds for 
believing the Scotch deer to be merely degenerate, but of the same 
race as these massive Eastern beasts with their magnificent trophies. 


G. T. TeaspaALe BucKELt. 
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OBJECT AND METHOD IN LAND 
LEGISLATION 


THE necessity for prompt attention to land reform is in no way 
dependent on the exigencies of party politics, but derives its urgency 
from such considerations as the long-continued dwindling of country 
population ; the decreasing value of land, which Denmark testifies 
to be no inevitable accompaniment of Free Trade; the enormous 
imports, whether of timber or of dairy and garden produce, most of 
which could equally well be produced at home, and, finally, the over- 
crowding of our towns, with their high rents and rates. 

The land question naturally divides itself into two parts, the one 
dealing with urban and the other with rural land. The urban problem 
embraces, besides the readjustment of the incidence of rates between 
house and site and on unoccupied land, the right of a community 
to possess the ground values it creates. The rural problem deals 
with the tenure and distribution of land, its profitable employment 
in small quantities, the larger question of State afforestation over 
millions of acres of waste or rough pasture, the provision of adequate 
agricultural and sylvicultural training and experiment, and the 
incidence of local and imperial taxation. 

Nearly the whole subject is covered by proposals in print or in 
project, partly produced by Government or enjoying its approval, 
in part repudiated by it, and in part unnoticed save by political groups 
or individuals. The subject needs to be surveyed and grasped as a 
whole, so that the end pursued may be rather the good of the entire 
community than the advantage or disadvantage of any particular 
section. It is, indeed, a national misfortune that no Government 
has attempted to face the land question in all its complexity, while 
every Government tries to bribe supporters by tinkering with some 
part of it. Consequently, there is no orderly progress in land reform 
towards a realised and accepted goal, and small capacity on the part 
of the public to judge between what is just and expedient on the 
one hand or misconceived and unjust on the other. 

The urban question presses, and is prepared for treatment. It 
has been repeatedly subjected to exhaustive inquiry ; the minority 
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reports of the Local Taxation Commission, presented by the Chairman 
and the joint secretaries to the Treasury, suggest a sound starting- 
point for the separation of house and site values and for the rating 
of vacant land. By such readjustment some relief—perhaps neither 
great nor immediate—would come to the house owner or occupier, 
and building land would come quicker into the market. The Build- 
ing Lands (Scotland) Bill assumes that future ground values should 
accrue to the communities creating them, and, while leaving existing 
values to existing owners, it endows town and county councils with 
powers to secure prospective increment, save when this is due to an 
owner’s enterprise. It may be urged that the inefficiency of com- 
munal control is the real drawback to communal ownership; that 
the essential feature of a well-conducted municipal estate office is as 
yet unknown, and that the supervision of local management by the 
Local Government Board is perfunctory and ineffectual. Neverthe- 
less, the acknowledged success of German cities in the acquisition, 
control, and rating of land is an incentive to action, for it proves that 
the difficulties are not insurmountable, and that it is possible for 
local bodies, stimulated by a central department, to carry out building 
policies and to regulate the development of their towns upon sound 
economical lines. 

Other palliatives suggest themselves for overcrowding—better com- 
munications, cheaper building, a stiffer intolerance of slum property ; 
while the elimination of private profit from the retail liquor trade would 
supply funds for many public objects, the costs of which the ratepayer 
now has to bear; but, in addition, the country expects measures 
which shall deal promptly, justly, and thoroughly with the urban 
land question. There is at present little prospect of these expecta- 
tions being fulfilled; reports, recommendations, Bills, have been 
swept aside, and yet another inquiry instituted to investigate the 
merits of a brand-new Rating Bill which was carefully docked of its 
principal provision before being submitted to the Committee. 

The rural land question is easier understood, and, though it has 
several heads—tenure, small holdings, and State afforestation—it 
presents a comparatively simple problem, which this Parliament, 
after the manner of its predecessors, has not been slow to approach 
in haphazard style. At present we have reformers advocating methods 
which would bring about results wholly opposed to those they profess 
to have in view ; such, for instance, are the enthusiasts who advocate 
a policy of small holdings and propose at the same time to give fixity 
of tenure to large farmers. 

The Robartes Bill, so hotly promoted by Lord Carrington, cun- 
tains excellent provisions, lacks others, and is likely to be shorn of 
several which have already been condemned by the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture. The Bill as it appeared was designed for England ; 
but Scotland, with its very different land system, was unexpectedly 
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included. The Government has also introduced a Small Holder’s Bill 
for Scotland without waiting for the report of the Committee whose 
investigations were already concluded. This measure, though sound 
in its general scope, is in some essential details open to destructive 
criticism. 

If our object be the welfare of agriculture, then the case of the 
large farmer can be easily dealt with. He needs amendments to the 
Ground Game and Agricultural Holdings Acts to remedy acknowledged 
deficiencies, more freedom in cultivation, and relief from payment 
of statutory compensation due to the outgoing tenant. What he does 
not need is any avoidable increase in his payments as an incoming 
tenant, or in the costs of arbitration. These burdens, already 
serious for a depressed industry, are augmented by this Bill, in spite 
of the serious nature of such an incubus having been well illustrated 
in the agricultural history of Ireland. The Bill proposes to award 
compensation to an outgoing tenant in the event of capricious evic- 
tion, which would be found an unworkable limitation; moreover, 
to legislate for the exception is not business, and if attempted would 
produce an astonishing law of tenure. There are bad owners and 
bad occupiers—both are the exception; and an occupier has more 
power over an owner’s land than an owner over an occupier’s capital, 
while a good tenant is usually as thoroughly appreciated by a land- 
lord as a good landlord by a tenant. There is no necessity to protect 
either. 

The principle of dual ownership which appears in these Bills is 
sometimes supported as a first step towards the dismemberment 
of large estates ; and no doubt the underlying object, that of securing 
an occupying proprietary, is a worthy one in itself, but it is one which, 
if accepted, must be proceeded with as a distinct policy, and not by 
indirect attack. A sharper graduation of death duties, or other 
well-known methods, would end large estates with least pain to the 
victim, and without involving agricultural and allied interests in a 
chaos of litigation and disturbance, to conclude with some measure 
of expropriation, the cost of which would be immeasurably greater than 
in Ireland. Moreover, such a change would be viewed as a whole, 
from the establishment of a peasant proprietary to the departure of 
the landowner, with his standards of public service, and the dis- 
appearance with him of the great pleasure-grounds of the country. 
Apart from such vast schemes, there is for all practical purposes no 
need for dramatic departures in land tenure, and, unless the sole object 
is the overthrow of our land system at all costs, it is folly to effect 
the maximum of irritation with the minimum of result, or to risk 
transforming a simple matter into a complicated problem through 
& mania for unnecessary interference. 

The country land question bears on many social problems intimately 
affecting the life of the nation. Rural depopulation, the growing 
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class of urban unemployables, the permanent character of these 
disquieting phenomena, are alike affected by the distribution and 
use of land. While the quantity of waste or half-wasted land, much 
of it suited to sylviculture, some of it to intense cultivation; the 
extent of British imports coming from small holdings and large forests 
across the North Sea; the extravagance of equipment and absence 
of profit on many large farms, are all facts suggestive of the direction 
in which we must look for a solution of some of our difficulties. 

Travelling from London into Scotland, the absence of popula- 
tion from the land is as remarkable as its aggregation in a few centres, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that something is wrong with the 
distribution of the people. A successful system of small holdings 
will not be obtained, however, by a mere subdivision of land. Not 
only are co-operation, agricultural training, and organisation essential, 
but it is imperative that reliable experiments should be conducted 
by the State, so that definite proof should be forthcoming of the pro- 
ductivity and profit-making capacity of small holdings. It is obvious 
that to parcel out land in such quantities and under such conditions 
that it will return a scant living to its occupier or entail his dependence 
on some subsidiary industry or on rate relief, would be a retrograde 
step, and one from which neither the individual nor the community 
as a whole would derive any benefit. Outside the fruit and market- 
garden districts, where progress, partly through the aid of syndicates, 
is already assured, adequate experiment could be economically carried 
out by utilising Crown lands, some of which—such as London ground 
rents—could be sold for re-investment in suitable localities. For 
the greater part of Britain small holdings are not at present practi- 
cable ; much pasture land is unsuitable, and arable farms cannot often 
be dispersed, if by reason only of the capital sunk in equipment, which 
represents usually the net rent of the farm. Where small holdings 
already succeed they will probably be multiplied, for remunerative 
cultivation of the soil is to the landlord’s interest. In other suitable 
localities owners, agents, and farmers may for various reasons, good, 
bad and indifferent, be disinclined for new departures ; it is in such 
districts that some agency is needed to co-operate with owners and 
with the general population. It will be generally admitted that 
county councils are not an effective agency, but in devising a sub- 
stitute it is to be remembered that the agricultural interest is a 
practical force, which should be utilised and reckoned with. It 
exercises a considerable influence, and its co-operation is worth having. 
A great deal can be done, without declaring war on large owners 
and farmers, by legislating to supplement, not to destroy, private 
ownership. What we need is an effective authority working along- 
side of individual enterprise, stimulating and abetting its efforts and 
supplying its deficiencies. 

The first move should be to establish a commission for the three 
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countries. Each body should have powers of compulsory purchase, 
with the right of control and disposal ; it should value rents for small 
holdings, and grant loans for equipment within well-defined limits. 
In this way small holdings and allotments would be created where 
wanted, and safeguarded under forms of tenure suited to the locality. 
Freeholders might be established as in Worcester, yearly tenants as 
in Lincoln, perpetual tenants under contract as in the Highlands, 
or leaseholders as in the Lowlands. Thus one sine qua non of success 
would be guaranteed, for, if one thing is clear, it is the need for flexi- 
bility and diversity of tenure; and this the State can give through 
State ownership alone, for to limit State co-operation to interference 
in the relations of owner and occupier involves, among other evils, a 
cast-iron tenure applied to all alike, irrespective of conditions and 
circumstances. 

No large purchase fund would, so far as we yet know, be needed, 
for the existence of a commission with compulsory purchase powers 
would greatly stimulate voluntary agreement, under which, as Major 
Craigie’s statistics show, something is already being done. 

The commission could give existing small holdings, say under a 
501. rental, a permanent status arid security against undesirable 
amalgamation. To avoid dual ownership the holding, not the 
tenant, should have a valued rent. Additional protection for un- 
exhausted crop values would be needed in the case of small holdings 
under fruit or other forms of intensive cultivation. The commission 
could stimulate subdivision by loans; but public money should be 
advanced with caution, for financial failure will assuredly prejudice 
land reform in the eyes of the taxpayer ; nor is any public authority 
likely to equal private control in the management and supervision 
of expenditure upon land. Its tendency is to look too much to the 
mere disbursement of public funds as a remedy in itself, and to shirk 
the trouble and forethought by which alone such expenditure can be 
productive. A land system financed by the State has its dangers; 
and it would be unwise lightly to discard existing ownership, or to 
curtail incentives to the investment of private capital in the equip- 
ment of farms, until experience gained through a land commission 
proves the existing system to be a failure or produces satisfactory 
evidence of the superiority of occupying ownership. Then large 
loans will be needed for the final expropriation on a large scale of the 
existing landlords. 

A scheme of rural land reform relying mainly on individual enter- 
prise, strengthened by a land commission, entails the minimum of 
cost to the State, secures the continuance and increase of small hold- 
ings, and avoids dual ownership, of which the evils are insufficiently 
appreciated. That system cuts at the root of real ownership, with 
its satisfactions, responsibilities, and corresponding incentive to effort, 
and it places the nominal owner and the occupier in a position where 
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a war of interests must take the place of copartnership—a result 
which resolves itself into legal proceedings and ‘ ganging pleas,’ 
costly to agriculture, before a tribunal costly to the country. Dual 
ownership is a system destitute of all permanency—it is but a tem- 
porary expedient to stave off ultimate settlement, and has never 
been accepted as final by either side to the duality. It must further 
be remembered that there is no analogy between the land system of 
Britain and that of Ireland, parts of the Highlands, or of Wales. 
Racial troubles are absent, and while the rental of Ireland is mainly 
@ prairie rental, that of Britain is mainly interest on permanent 
improvements. 

The principle of dual ownership is to be found in two provisions 
of Mr. Sinclair’s Bill—those which give powers to the commission to 
hire land compulsorily and grant to the tenant fixity of tenure. Com- 
pulsory hiring is dual ownership under another name ; while to confer 
fixity of tenure upon a casual occupier is but to transfer property 
from one person to another without necessarily conferring any benefit 
on the community. Both provisions entail a uniform law of tenure 
on rigid, identical lines, for if the State begins to redistribute private 
property, especially when it represents the result of expenditure by 
a ci-devant owner, it must in all fairness give legal definition to such 
rights as may be conceded to him ; even when such rights fall to be 
defined, as under this Bill, by creditors with power to determine the 
obligations of their debtors towards those from whom they have been 
enabled to obtain a forced loan. Such dual ownership is an artificial 
and cast-iron copartnership, in which are the seeds of disintegration, 
and which can only last until political pressure sweeps away the 
last rights of the nominal owner or until the vicious nature of the 
expedient is so developed that some general measure of expropriation 
to re-establish ownership becomes inevitable. No amount of amiable 
platitude can make dual ownership under ordinary British conditions 
and on a wide enough scale anything but a struggle of interests and a 
public disaster. 

Such intervention has its moral disadvantages, for it has been 
proved, both in the West Highlands and in Ireland, that the abroga- 
tion by the State of the individual’s contracts and engagements 
undermines his conception of commercial honesty, and leads inevi- 
tably to the repudiation by him of remaining obligations. Peasant 
proprietorship, on the other hand, intensifies a man’s sense of the 
inviolability of contracts, increases his respect for property, and 
raises the standard of commercial morality throughout the country. 

It may be said that compulsory hiring has worked well in the High- 
lands, and has there been accepted as a permanent settlement. But 
in this specific case common pasture and game values were practical 
impediments to expropriation. Hereditary tenure was customary, 
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fixtures were as a rule the tenant’s, and land was held everywhere 
under much the same conditions. It was a question merely of extend- 
ing these crofter townships, and where fresh crofts were created 
the principle of purchase was recognised. It is a sound principle, 
susceptible of wide extension, that the State or community should 
take land needed for the public service at a fair price. It is not 
sound or expedient that it should appropriate the control of private 
property without obligation to return its capital value. On the 
other hand, with a land commission operating by purchase, owner, 
occupier, and State can all co-operate in effecting changes which need be 
limited only by expediency. 

To foster every form of training or experiment for agriculture, 
England and Scotland, both need boards strengthened, as in Ireland, 
by an infusion of the practical element; our departments are at 
present too exclusively controlled by Treasury and other Civil Service 
experts, who are often singularly ignorant of rural needs. The 
small holder cannot really compete in ordinary farming, either with 
his capitalist brother or foreign rival, without such guidance, and 
the large farmer would be all the better for it. If efficiency in depart- 
mental administration is necessary to al/, so is a revision of the incidence 
of local taxation upon agricultural land. Official reports are well 
summarised by Professor Nicholson in his recent treatise, which 
shows that the excessive comparative rating of land constitutes a 
serious drag upon cultivators under the present or any other land 
system. This would seriously hamper small holders, unless it is pro- 
posed that they, like the crofter, should escape a large proportion of 
these local taxes, which must then be added to the burden of the 
other ratepayers. 

The unquestioned sphere for State land management is in sylvi- 
culture, where communal control can alone secure that continuous 
good management for lack of which three or four million acres of 
British woodlands are now worked at a dead loss; it alone can pro- 
vide the capital and the scientific training, for want of which an even 
greater area remains unafforested. The State could buy up this area 
and plant 100,000 acres annually for the next eighty years. Barren 
lands would become centres of the timber trade, and if Scotland 
were afforested like Southern Germany the saw would support as 
many as the plough, and the State would have a timber revenue 
from this country alone of four or five millions a year. Sylviculture 
has, indeed, a more direct bearing upon rural prosperity than have 
small holdings, and yet the State, which alone can undertake this 
national work, steadfastly persists in a policy of negation. 

It would sometimes seem as if one Government deemed it un- 
necessary either to legislate or to administer, and another imagined 
that by legislating in haste it can administer at leisure. As a matter 
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of fact, land reform turns quite as much on competent administration 
as on new laws, and requires free co-operation and competition between 
the State, the community, and the individual. It is to the State 
that we have in the main to look for an extension of sylviculture, to 
the local authority for urban land reform, and to the individual, aided 
by an efficient department, for agricultural progress. 


R. Munro Fereuson. 





PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND THE LAND 
TENURE BILL 


THERE are a good many worthy people in this country much 
imbued with a respect for Parliamentary institutions, and not 
easily excited by the present cries of party politicians bent on 
obtaining votes, and to whom a general election has been hitherto 
a source of mild interest which affected them in various degrees, 
according to their temperament, the state of their liver, and the 
fact of whether or not some relation or friend in whom they were 
interested was endeavouring to enter the House of Commons. 
This sort of attitude has always been the despair of election agents 
and of gentlemen seeking the suffrages of the electors, and it may 
be said that it certainly does argue either a lack of conviction 
or an indifference at once unpatriotic and unthoughtful; but what- 
ever may be our opinion as to this state of mind, we must all allow 
that it is very common and that it has also great advantages— 
advantages which have been evident at almost every stage of our 
country’s existence. These sorts of men do not easily lose their 
heads, and, like the ballast at the bottom of a vessel, they tend 
to keep the ship of State on an even keel when the storms of political 
passion and party warfare have proved too much for other barques 
less happily balanced and equipped. As a healthy body tends, 
in the long run, to produce a healthy mind, so in a State the 
presence of a large proportion of its people for many generations, 
steadily engaged in performing their accustomed duties each 
in his own station of life, content with possibly small ambitions, 
but yet guided partly by principle, partly by habit in minding 
their own business, has engendered a general sense of security 
which has had an influence, I believe, immeasurable in the mould- 
ing and creation of the national character. What that character 
is has been written all over the map of the world. A love of home 
and a belief in the blessings of liberty, and an experience of the 
fact that no true liberty can exist where property is not also secure, 
has led Englishmen to extend to those countries which either 
their sword has conquered or their enterprise has colonised the 
advantages which they prize themselves, and which the best and 
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the wisest among them have made it their life’s object to consoli- 
date and to extend; for with the liberty of the individual combined 
with security of property they know a pillar is fashioned on which 
rests confidence and credit, enterprise and energy, and very 
many other things not only needful but essential to the maintenance 
of Empire. But, and it is a dreadful thought, in England, the 
very cradle of these principles and the most striking example of 
the advantage of them which the world has ever seen, the question 
is now beginning to be asked, ‘Is property secure?’ ‘Shall we 
reap what we have sown?’ or ‘ Will a few politicians who think, 
because the inevitable swing of the pendulum has given them a 
majority, that they have what they are pleased to call “‘ a mandate” 
—will they be able to undo what centuries of self-sacrifice and honest 
endeavour have built up?’ Now that persons should be gravely 
debating such questions is surely a most serious matter; and 
when already in the last few months, thousands if not millions of 
pounds have been taken from British securities and invested abroad, 
when Consols have fallen lower than they have ever been in the 
memory of man, we may surely say with Hamlet, there is some- 
thing very rotten in the state of Denmark, and the sooner we see 
to it before it is too late the better. 

The Radical Government have been in power for a little more 
than eight months, and already England, Africa and Egypt are 
allin a state of unrest. Why is this? Is it owing to their measures ? 
No, for they have not yet passed any of consequence. Then what is 
it? The answer is that they have engendered already a feeling of 
insecurity not merely in England but throughout the British 
Empire, and by so doing have done a mischief more dangerous than 
any diplomatic blunder, than any administrative failure or mis- 
take. So much for generalities. 

Now, as an example of a measure which, comparatively small 
in itself, yet produces the feeling to which I have alluded, let 
us take the Land Tenure Bill. Of course I am not :o foolish as 
to attribute unrest in Africa or Egypt as the result of this measure 
introduced by a private member in the House of Commons and 
supported by the Government, but I do maintain that it is a fair 
example of legislation that not only does a wrong and creates an 
injustice by its own provisions, but also alarms, and by alarming 
injures to a very great extent the vital interests of numbers of 
people who, at first sight, one thinks its provisions would not affect, 
and by so doing knocks a brick (it may be a small one) from the 
foundations of our prosperity ; for confidence means prosperity, 
while a want of it, if long continued, means ruin. It is not necessaly 
for the purpose of this article to go into all the provisions of this 
unjust measure, and I purpose only to touch upon those which are 
relevant to my contention; and, keeping this limitation in view, 
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the first thing that is evident is the entire one-sidedness of its 
proposals. Take, for instance, Clause 2, which says that ‘when a 
tenant has sustained any damage from game that he has not a 
lawful right to kill, he shall at any time of the tenancy be entitled 
to compensation from his landlord for such damage, and any 
agreement to the contrary shall be void.’ 

Now (ignoring the practical difficulties of being able at all 
times to assess and separate the damage done by rooks and pigeons 
from that alleged to be done by pheasants), suppose a tenant has 
taken a farm on the understanding that he makes no claim for 
damage done by game (and if he agrees to do so it is probable . 
that he is satisfied with an arrangement which enables him to 
obtain the use of the land for less money), is it not monstrous that 
the law should step in, and while keeping the landlord to his side 
of the bargain should exempt the tenant from a portion of his, 
putting thereby a premium on dishonesty? Of course, it may 
be said that nobody in future would insert a condition which could 
not be enforced; but then, what is the result? The landowner 
demands the full value of the land in order that by the additional 
rent he may protect himself from the consequences of the claim 
for compensation, and then who benefits? Not the tenant, and 
not the landlord. The former pays more for his land, the latter 
is harassed by this ridiculous restriction, and both are possibly 
involved in costly litigation, in which case the gainer is neither 
the owner nor the occupier, but the outsider in the shape of the 
professional man employed. Surely the interference between 
two presumably sane persons in the arrangement of what is entirely 
their own business is as unstatesmanlike as it is vexatious and 
shortsighted. I am well aware that in the late Sir William 
Harcourt’s Hares and Rabbits Bill freedom of contract was in 
the same manner made illegal; but two wrongs do not make one 
right, and it is an open question whether that measure has conferred 
any benefit on the tenant farmer. I know of farms much injured 
by the rabbits which the tenants have preserved—not merely the 
crops injured, but the value of the farm for many years to come, 
from the fences having been practically destroyed. But unjust, 
unnecessary, and absurd as the clause to which I have referred 
undoubtedly is, there is another equally unfair and far more 
dangerous. I refer to Clause 5, which says— 

Where the landlord unreasonably and without good and sufficient cause 
terminates or refuses to grant a renewal of the tenancy, or unreasonably and 
without due and sufficient cause requires more onerous conditions as terms of 
such renewal, the tenant on quitting the holding shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion for disturbance, any agreement to the contrary notwithstanding, which 
shall mean, in addition to any compensation due to the tenant for improvements 


under any Act or agreement, a further compensation in respect to the loss which 
shall be sustained by the tenant by reason of quitting the holding. 
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The clause goes on to say that in the event of any difference 
arising as to the reasonableness or insufficiency of the cause of 
removal, or as to the amount of compensation, the matter shall be 
settled by an arbitrator. 

Comment seems almost superfluous on such a proposal. In the 
first place, what one arbitrator may think ‘ reasonable and sufficient 
cause, another may deem entirely insufficient and frivolous; and, 
in the second place, if an owner is bound to renew a lease when it 
falls in, under pain of paying a large sum in compensation, it is obvious 
that he can no longer be said to be the sole owner of the land in 
question, and the pernicious system of dual ownership which has 
worked so disastrously in Ireland is established in this country. 
Again, it should be noticed that the landlord cannot make an agree- 
ment with the tenant even if the latter is willing to contract out of 
this absurdly unjust enactment. It will be noticed also that for 
many improvements, such as repairs to the buildings, draining, water- 
schemes, &c., the consent of the landlord is not necessary (Clause 7), 
though when the tenant leaves the farm the unfortunate landlord is 
in any case obliged to pay for them (Clause 1). When one reads 
such proposals as these—proposals which can only be made in order 
to protect bad tenants from the results of their own negligence at 
the expense of the owner of the soil, or out of spite to a class which 
has always been Conservative in politics—it cannot surprise any 
thoughtful person that the mere threat of legislation so revolutionary 
and so grossly unfair is causing alarm throughout the country. It is 
felt that a power will be put in the hand of the unscrupulous tenant 
by which he may always wring from his landlord compensation for 
so-called unreasonable disturbance. He will reason in this way: 
‘I am anxious to give up the farm now. If I give my landlord notice, 
I shall only get compensation for unexhausted improvements which 
I have effected; but if I compel him by making myself obnoxious 
(which I can do in many ways—about the game, for instance), and 
oblige him to give me notice in sheer self-defence, then I shall get 
additional compensation for disturbance, as I can always pose as 
the poor man anxious not to leave the homestead, which I have 
become attached to, and where I have been so long, &c.’ Of course, 
there are thousands of honest tenant farmers who would scorn such 
reasoning ; but, on the other hand, there are bad tenants as well as 
bad landlords, and to the former, by this Bill, a weapon is given of 
which they will certainly not fail to take advantage. 

Of course, the first effect of such legislation, by curtailing the 
rights of landowners and diminishing the amenities of the posses- 
sion of land, will be to depreciate its value, and if this is the case— 
and competent authorities estimate the depreciation at from 25 to 
30 per cent.—one of the first things which will occur will be that 
where there are mortgages on a property, and the margin is not 
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large, the mortgagees will foreclose, and ancient inheritances which 
have been the pride and pleasure of generations of English country 
gentlemen will pass for ever into the hands of strangers, or, no longer 
the sources of hospitality and charity, but closed and deserted, will 
remain as examples of what practical harm ignorant and spiteful 
legislation can accomplish ; while in the case of the estate with few 
or no encumbrances, whose owner can afford to look upon land 
merely as a luxury, the obvious course will be for him to take the 
whole or a large portion of the property into his own hands, giving 
notice to the tenants, for the law does not allow him to make a bar- 
gain with them, however willing both parties might be to do so, and - 
in this case the tenants will indeed appraise at its proper value such 
grandmotherly legislation. 

To some this may seem an exaggerated picture, and no doubt 
these results would not be at once apparent were the Bill to pass 
to-morrow; but I am firmly of opinion that a measure of this sort, 
combined with the Finance Act of the late Sir William Harcourt, 
will hit the landed interest very hard indeed. Of course, there is a 
certain class of Radical who wishes for nothing better than to do 
this; but does the country wish it? Do the 7,000,000 who voted at 
the last General Election for the Unionist party (as compared with 
the 7,500,000 who voted for the Radicals) wish it? And, lastly, do 
the tenant farmers, for whose benefit the Bill is supposed to be in- 
tended, do they wish it ? 

That is a question about which personally I have no doubts what- 
ever. The bulk and vast majority of the people in these islands 
do not wish to see any injustice perpetrated or any real hardship 
inflicted on any class in the community, and certainly legislation 
which introduces discord where harmony existed before, which remedies 
no real grievance, and which can only cause ill-feeling and litigation, 
is the last thing which honest, fair-minded English men and women 
wish to see effected. But how can they now make their wishes felt 
on this and other kindred topics? However disappointed they may 
be, however horrified at the actions of the present Government, they 
are almost powerless until a General Election gives them an oppor- 
tunity of recording their opinions. Can it be wondered at that 
confidence is sorely shaken, and that daily is growing up an anxious 
fear as to what interest, what species of property is safe? Property 
in land is of all property that which forms the very basis of society. 
Besides private owners, thousands of pounds which represent the 
hardly-earned savings of working men are invested in it, particularly 
in the north. Many hospitals draw their income from this source. 
Any violent depreciation in its value will affect injuriously thousands 
of people who never before realised the extent to which their interests 
were involved in that species of property, which they are taught by 
Radical agitators to consider as a luxury, unjustly the almost exclu- 
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sive property of the rich. But even if this were the case, if land 
belonged exclusively to a very small and privileged class, would that 
be the least excuse for Bills of this nature? If so, we shall soon have 
measures of confiscation and robbery justified on the ground that, 
after all, only a comparatively small number are to be robbed, that 
the weak must go to the wall, or, to quote the present Prime Minister, 
‘that minorities must suffer.’ One bulwark, and one only, still 
remains to protect the country from such calamities. The House of 
Lords still has the power, if it choose to exert it, to amend or to 
veto such legislation. That it will have the courage of its convic- 
tions and amend or veto the Land Tenure Bill and all such measures 
until the Government are forced to appeal to the country is ap- 
parently the only solution of the problem; but all must agree that 
it is a most unfortunate one, and that there should be a quarrel 
between the two Houses would be almost a national misfortune. 
But it appears to be the lesser of two evils, by far the greater being 
that the House of Lords should give way, fearing worse things to come, 
and that it should accept the position that the late Lord Salisbury 
sarcastically defined as acting like a paid clerk to say ‘ Amen’ to the 
decisions of the House of Commons. May we never see such a 
spectacle! At the same time it must in fairness be allowed that 
there is a measure of truth in the assertion often made by the Liberal 
party that the House of Lords passes any Bill, however Radical, if 
initiated by a Conservative Government, and throws out any Bill 
which a Radical Government sends up for its consideration. This, 
no doubt, is rather an over-statement of the case, but few can deny 
it entirely. It is one of the results of our system of party govern- 
ment, which obliges both parties to play to the gallery, and tempts 
them to shelter themselves under platitudes as to the necessity of 
‘marching with the times, &c.,’ in order to make the party to which 
they belong popular at all costs. Let us hope that one of these days 
will arise a National party composed of sensible men drawn from 
both great parties in the State, whose leaders will not be mere politi- 
cians, however adroit, but will be statesmen who will, by putting 
principle before party, by showing an unbending and unbroken front 
to all Socialistic proposals, reassure that large and growing body of 
opinion which feels that unless a policy is adopted which shall not 
only be strictly fair and honest, but also definite and constructive, 
a policy which shall turn men’s thoughts and energies from meddling 
with each other’s property to larger and more Imperial questions, 
we shall soon lose not only our great position in the councils of the 
world, and much that is historic and valuable in our home and par- 
ticularly in our country life, but also that great asset in the forces of 
an. Empire, a possession without which it cannot prosper, national 
confidence. 


RogerT GRESLEY. 





DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
IN CANADA 


l.—THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


Da.Housi£ University holds a commanding position, which is the 
natural result of its own efforts. The sectarian places of education 
of Nova Scotia are the (Church of England) King’s College, the 
(Roman Catholic) College at Antigonish, the Methodist Seminary at 
Sackville (actually in New Brunswick), and the very fine (Baptist) 
Seminary at Wolfville. It has been left to the Presbyterians to lay 
down, and sternly act upon, the sound university principles of non- 
sectarian, non-political governance ; and, in consequence, Dalhousie 
stands a head and shoulders above all other degree-granting institu- 
tions in Nova Scotia. A man’s religion is the last thing that they 
inquire about in the university. Nor is this latitudinarianism. 
According to the Dalhousie view, it is a poor compliment to the training 
of childhood and youth to assume that a man’s religious views are so 
shaky that he cannot be trusted in manhood without a priest at his 
elbow. 

One says ‘ degree-granting institutions’ because it is difficult to 
describe them otherwise. Dalhousie itself is described on its official 
calendar as ‘ College and University.’ According to English views it 
can hardly be both; or, rather, the greater includes the less. We 
think in England (and perhaps correctly) that the stately privilege 
of granting degrees ought to be enjoyed by universities only. On 
this side of the Atlantic the English view is hardly tenable, because 
numerous bodies of little note or distinction are entitled to call them- 
selves universities. There is, therefore, a great deal to be said for the 
view that the public must look out; for itself. The Dalhousie attitude 
of mind would appear to be this : 

If our principles are sound (as we believe that they are) and our system is 
adequate and sincere, the natural result will be that our degree will rank 
highest in the Maritime Provinces. If other degrees are more sought for, it 
will be because we have fallen away from our principles, or because others have 
surpassed us. Meanwhile every house in the place may call itself a university 
and grant degrees, so far as we are concerned. 
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This is a lofty tone to adopt, and Dalhousie has reaped the material 
advantage which does not always follow the adoption of a lofty tone. 
The present ‘ University’ began its career on the ‘ Parade,’ in the 
buildings now occupied by the City Building—the Guildhall of Halifax. 
It then moved to its present site between Morris Street and Spring 
Garden Road, and of course the usual wiseacres were not wanting 
who said : ‘ You will never want a building of that size.’ That building 
is now crammed with eager students. ‘What to do next?’ is the 
pressing cry. ‘Shall we add to our present building? or shall we 
move to a more ornamental site? In either case we want three 
hundred thousand dollars at once.’ One often hears the present 
site decried on the ground of its ugliness. In fact it resembles Mason 
College at Birmingham ; but as it stands in the midst of a vast open 
space its bareness is more apparent. Ugly or not, no university 
depends on its architect for its prosperity. Brains, not bricks, make 
@ successful university, so Dalhousie need fear nothing. 

The austere academical tone of the University finds expression 
in the deliberate maintenance of a mutilated faculty. It is possible to 
obtain the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, but not the degree of 
Doctor. A Master of Arts who desires his Doctorate—that natural goal 
of a lettered man’s ambition—must emigrate. With belligerent modesty 
Dalhousie says that it is better for the ambitious student to see some- 
thing of a wide university life. It goes further, and maintains that it 
is incompetent to supervise studies for a Doctorate. The first self- 
denying ordinance may stand, but a protest must really be entered 
against the second. In one subject, at least—history—much classical 
work remains to be done in connection with the gates of Canada, while 
in the sister-study of geography part of Newfoundland is still marked 
unexplored. 

As touching history, there appears to be no organised course of 
study bearing upon the British Empire. The fall of the Roman 
Empire, and the Empire of Alexander, are thrilling romances; but 
they seem a little ‘remote,’ even in the Old World. Surely, in the 
New World, subjects of the British Empire would find the British 
Empire a more grave and profitable study. At the present moment, 
the University is taking the lead in a move of great importance, and is 
determined to bring the work of the schools into direct line with the 
work of the University. Much attention is paid (perhaps deservedly) 
to Latin grammar ; less attention to the study of history. Yet the 
latter subject has merit ; considerable merit, even as a means of training 
young minds to think and express their thoughts. We find that 
from fifteen to sixteen a young Nova Scotian will be studying 
‘Canadian History,’ from sixteen to seventeen ‘ British History,’ 
and from seventeen to eighteen ‘ Ancient History.’ When he enters 
the University he spends the first year over ‘ Medieval and Modern 
History to 1555,’ the second year over ‘Modern History from 1555,’ 
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and the third year over ‘English History from 1603 to 1688.’ A 
graduate who survives this mental steeplechase cannot complain. He 
has been made acquainted with narrative history in six aspects ; if 
none of these appeal to him, he can have no historical aptitude. But 
why ignore the British Empire ? 

The University has 343 students. It draws upon the population 
of Nova Scotia (with Cape Breton) and Prince Edward Island; say 
400,000 souls. For reasons social and political, Newfoundland remains 
without the charmed circle of Dalhousie influence, and looks rather 
towards England. Academic emigrants find their way to Harvard 
or Johns Hopkins ; to anywhere rather than to Oxford or Cambridge. ° 
In England, 1,000,000 is the recognised Privy Council University 
unit of population, but Dalhousie will have doubled its size long before 
the Maritime Provinces will have doubled their population. 

At the present moment Halifax (and Nova Scotia) are depressed 
by the withdrawal of the British naval and military forces. Every- 
body was sorry to see them go ; presumably there were sound service 
reasons for taking this important step. With respect to the University 
the point is that the country now finds itself face to face with the 
serious problem of the Army. The day of paid armies is over; any 
country which hopes to hold its own must make its army a national 
affair, and not a highly technical profession reserved for the pursuit 
of a few experts. In this direction the University is already moving. 
The powerful Faculty of Engineering proposes to invite its students to 
enrol themselves as a corps of communication engineers. In time of 
war the highly complicated field-engineering would still remain to be 
done by a corps of experts ; but a compact body of competent engineers 
of communication would be immediately available. The scheme 
is hardly elaborated as yet. It is an excellent example of the freedom 
of action secured by the adoption of sound university principles. It 
is also an example of the initiative and intelligence of Dalhousie and 
of its determination to take the lead in all matters which bring together 
Life and Learning. 

It would not be right to omit King’s College from this notice of 
the university system of the Maritime Provinces. ‘King’s’ claims 
primatial rank by virtue of its antiquity and its royal charter. There 
is no denying either the one or the other ; but, at the present moment, 
it has more teachers than students. All Churchmen feel its position 
and regret it; they mean to struggle on, and to rival, if possible, 
Dalhousie. Courage always commands respect, and it can achieve 
much when allied with common sense. What, then, can ‘ King’s’ 
do, to extricate itself from its present absurd position;? Perhaps the 
two following letters may help us, by explaining how it contrived 
to lose all the advantages which might have been expected to accrue 
from august patronage and a long start. 
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1 
® King’s Coll., Dec. 26, 1819. 
Dear Srr,—Being under the necessity of attending a marriage at Newport 
on Tuesday next, I fear it will not be in my power, in the present state of the 
roads, to reach Halifax in time for the meeting on Wednesday. I will therefore 
trouble you to make this apology for my absence. 
I am, etc., 
CHARLES PorTER. 
J. W. Nutting, Esq., Secretary. 


(2) 

My pear S1r,—Though Dr. Porter’s note requires no answer, I should not 
be sorry that he knew my candid opinion that there is no individual in this 
Province whose marriage ceremony ought to have interfered with an appointed 
meeting of the Governors for the interest of the College of which Dr. P. himself 
is the head, and ought to be the most warmly interested friend. 

I very sincerely regret that I can see no such feeling either in the President 
or Vice-President. 

Yours very truly, 
DALHOUSIE. 
Gov. House, 6 Jan’y 1820. 
Mr. Nutting. 


We all know the type of Don represented by Dr. Porter ; unfor- 
tunately his indolence, insolence, and (too often) ignorance have been 
long revered by Englishmen as qualities appropriate to the dignity 


of learning. It would be too much to say of Dr. Porter that he ‘ made 
a mistake ’ in treating Lord Dalhousie to a specimen of his abominable 
manners ; for men of his type do not think of the institutions whose 
interests they are appointed to supervise ; they think only of them- 
selves, and the immediate result was that Lord Dalhousie gave up all 
idea of interesting himself in ‘ King’s,’ and (four months later) laid 
the corner-stone of ‘ Dalhousie ’ on the parade ground of Halifax. 

Thus the lead in university matters passed away from King’s, and 
it would seem as though the day for a sectarian university were gone 
for ever. Nevertheless, if King’s desires to persist, it may take 
comfort from the contemplation of the stately and prosperous Baptist 
University of Wolfville, only twenty miles from Windsor, in which 
latter town King’s is appropriately situated. To be the opposite of 
‘indolent, ignorant, and insolent’; to back their own men through 
life instead of neglecting and repulsing them ; to take care that the 
heads of school and college are ‘King’s’ men by training—these are 
the commonplace but efficacious measures by which ‘ King’s’ may 
slowly make a considerable position for itself. If it needs any more 
lessons in failure, it can study King’s College and School, London. 

The constitution of Dalhousie is a pure oligarchy ; the constitution 
of U.N.B. is a nightmare. ‘U.N.B.’ is the popular contraction of 
“University of New Brunswick,’ situated at Fredericton, the capital 
of the province. The building is comely; it might be a French 
chateau, somewhat bare of external ornament. It stands on a hill in 
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a pretty park. The institution is Government-supported, and enjoys 
all the disadvantages of Government control without any of the 
advantages. It was once a Church foundation, but it has become 
non-sectarian, though it has to face the keen rivalry of the famous 
Methodist University of Sackville. 

The best friends of Fredericton University will not quarrel with 
the statement that it is, at present, deplorably weak ; the supporters 
of Sackville will probably admit that the rivalry of Sackville is the 
core of the question—how to improve the University of New Bruns- 
wick ? 

Since ‘ Fredericton’ (to use an incorrect but more manageable 
title) is a Government University, the natural suggestion is, ‘ Increase 
the Government grant.’ No doubt; but ‘Government’ is not a 
separate entity; the Methodist Connexion is strongly represented 
in the House, and it can, and does, effectually prevent further Govern- 
ment help being given to Fredericton unless it is given to Sackville 
at the same time. Even if it were not rather absurd for a Govern- 
ment to subsidise two universities in one province with half a million 
inhabitants, the burden would probably prove to be excessive for 
the taxpayer. 

The attitude of Sackville is intelligible, if perhaps somewhat 
exacting. The founders of their University paid for it, and have since 
maintained it as a protest against the Church bias of Fredericton ; 
they do not wish to see their foundation subside into an annexe of 
its rival.’ A question often asked, and never answered, is: ‘ When 
you have strangled Fredericton, what are you going todo next?’ This 
point-blank inquiry is always evaded by the answer: ‘ We do not 
wish to strangle Fredericton.’ If that is so, however, there is no 
sense in the present attitude of Sackville. Assuming, then, that 
Sackville succeeds (and it always has succeeded hitherto), what 
next ? Can Sackville become the leading university of New Bruns- 
wick? Hardly; its geographical position forbids. It is situated 
in the extreme south-east of the province, and is almost in Nova 
Scotia. It therefore draws with ease on the Methodist population 
of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, while, being actually in 
New Brunswick, it is ideally placed as a theological college for the 
Maritime Provinces. For the University of New Brunswick it could 
hardly be worse placed. 

Moreover, Fredericton is a royal foundation, and the Government 
grant cannot be withdrawn, so that Sackville cannot destroy its 
rival; it can only attenuate him. Thus, if Fredericton wins in the 
long and strenuous race, the destiny of Sackville would seem to be 
that it should become a stronger and wealthier Wolfville (otherwise 
known as ‘ Acadia University’). This would be a very fine position, 
ensuring even a wider influence than that which it at present com- 
mands. It must be repeated that Fredericton is powerless to shake 
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off Government control ; but what it can do to popularise itself it has 
done ; it is not to-day distinctively a Church institution. 

If we now examine the machinery of the University we shall hardly 
wonder that the ship makes no way. There is a ‘Senate’ which 
is not an academical body ; the ‘ Chancellor’ is not the Head of the 
University, but shares his authority with the ‘ President of the Senate,’ 
who is also Chief Superintendent of Education for the provinces, 
and, by a freak of fortune, an ex-President of Sackville. There is no 
Electorate, Court, or Council to represent popular control. There is 
one Faculty which grants two degrees, ‘ Arts’ and ‘ Engineering,’ 
but it has no direct control over the policy of the University. Over 
all the province hangs the impending shadow of McGill, whose prestige 
is already great enough to depress even exuberant spirits in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

The University has eight professors and 132 students ; the number 
of the latter is on the increase. ‘ History’ is an annexe of the 
* Classics’; the history of the British Empire being ignored for the 
excellent reason that there is no money to pay for a professor of that 
subject, and of several others. The only substitute for money is 
enthusiasm, which cannot be bought with money. Failing money, 
enthusiasm, and re-organisation, Fredericton will remain the Micawber 
of Canada. 


Water FREWEN LorD. 
Riviére du Loup: 
8lst August, 1906. 
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THE FRENCHWOMEN OF THE SALONS 


Way is it that the Frenchwomen of the salons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were so celebrated? Because they were the 
most superb hostesses the world has ever known, and because they 
inspired men. 

Now in what lay the supreme art of these queens of entertainers ! 
They did not give music to their guests, not always dinner or supper, 
(some were too poor for this); most of them were neither young 
nor beautiful ; they were not well or thoroughly educated as a rule, 
and some were by no means rich. One of them was blind. Yet, 
whether they were rich or poor, old or young, pretty or plain, well- 
educated or ill-educated, they were great social queens, whom it 
was a privilege to know, and the entrée to whose salons was regarded 
as the hall-mark of distinction and merit, where the guests were 
sure to be happy, cheered, soothed, stimulated and admired. The 
secret of the success of these great women, (for they were great in a 
small world), was that they possessed the supreme qualities of tact, 
charm, and sympathy—qualities of the soul which enabled them to 
draw out all that was best, finest, noblest in men. They appealed 
to the inner man and not merely to the senses. To do this in per- 
fection required the most exquisite gifts of mind and heart. No 
fool could possibly do it. Beauty, riches, birth, rank, all admirable 
adjuncts it is true, were of no avail without the spiritual force which 
enabled these women to illuminate the spirit of their guests. In 
proportion as they possessed this spiritual force, their power and 
influence existed. 

Shenstone says, ‘There is a quality in which no woman in the 
world can compete with a Frenchwoman, it is the power of intellectual 
irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool.’ If of a fool, then how 
much more of the really gifted! Now the women of the salons 
possessed this quality of intellectual irritation in a superlative degree. 
They never tried to show off their own cleverness, but always the 
cleverness of others. With this object in view, they led the conversa- 
tion, putting in an adroit question or remark occasionally, but always 
with the idea of leading up to the special subject and displaying the 
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talents peculiar to each man present. The French have always 
excelled in conversation, but Madame de Staél said that no one who 
had not heard it before the Great Revolution of 1789 could know 
what conversation really was. 

It was Madame de Rambouillet who originated the salon, and made 
it the power it was for 250 years. It was in her salon that the custom 
originated of authors (who until then were poor, and more or less 
miserable and despised) reading out their poems to the assembled 
guests. Such a thing had never been seen before, of literary men being 
received as equals by the great world, after being gently taught good 
manners, encouraged to stand upright, instead of humbly bending 
their backs; of boldly expressing their opinions, instead of speaking 
‘with bated breath and whispering humbleness,’ thankful even for 
kicks, if they were allowed to pick up the crumbs which fell from the 
rich man’s table. It was in this salon that the works of Corneille 
were first discussed and appreciated, although it must be confessed 
that the great man was a fearful bore in the salon, and read his own 
plays abominably. Fénelon was one of its chief ornaments. It 
was here too that Bossuet, at the age of seventeen, improvised a 
magnificent discourse one evening on a given subject that held the 
company spellbound to midnight. ‘I have never heard anyone preach 
so early or so late,’ said the witty Voiture. 

Let us always honour Madame de Rambouillet for being the first 
of the Noblesse to admit into her magnificent hotel—which she 
designed herself, by-the-by—men, who for the first time enjoyed 
the sweets of consideration, gentleness, and peace. Voiture, Esprit, 
Malherbe, the Laureate of the salon, who always remained boorish, 
‘a toothless gallant, always spitting,’ in spite of every polite influence, 
but who wrote excellent poetry; Marin, who wrote a poem of 45,000 
verses called ‘ Adonis’; Chapelain, who wrote La Pucelle, and who 
was shabby and dirty to the last in spite of all the efforts of the Marquise 
to reform him, but who was an encyclopedia of knowledge and con- 
sulted by the savants of every country in Europe; Ménage, Conrart, 
the first perpetual secretary of the Académie Frangaise ; Godeau, the 
dashing little gallant ; Colletet, the clever drunkard, besides the greater 
lights of Corneille, Fénelon, Bossuet, Balzac (not Honoré de), Richelieu, 
Condé, Pascal, Arnauld and La Rochefoucauld. Literary merit all 
must have, or they were not admitted. This was the distinguishing 
feature of the salon. Possessing this, Madame drew them all in, 
compelled the frivolous to consider serious things, and the pedants 
to remember they were men first and authors afterwards, and also 
that there is a light side of life as well as a solid one, that the gazelle 
has its uses as well as the elephant. For thirty years in her historic 
Salon Bleu she held her Court. She turned refinement into a fine 
art, and all of talent, wit or birth, who came in contact with her, were 
impressed by it. She had exquisitely refined tastes, and possessed 
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a Greek love of beauty in all its forms. She was adored as a model 
of courtesy, wisdom, knowledge and sweetness. 

It was in Madame de Rambouillet’s salon that the French language, 
as at present spoken, was first brought to completion and perfection. 
It had been corrupted by many ignoble modes of speech, and there 
was an excessive amount of Rabelaisian coarseness, which Madame 
de Rambouillet and her précveuses determined to put down. That 
this eventually led, after many years, to affectation, we know. But 
even this had its uses in inspiring Moliére to write his wittily sarcastic 
comedies, Les Précieuses Ridicules and Les Femmes Savantes, which 
hold the stage even now, and have contributed to the gaiety of nations. 
The affectations passed away, the good results in purifying the most 
fascinating language in the world remain to this day. 

As regards the purification of manners, this salon has been called 
‘the cradle of good manners in France,’ and well it deserved the title. 
I cannot give instances of the worst cases of bad manners even amongst 
the great ones of the Court, but I will mention a few of the less gross 
cases, which are quite badenough. The Comte de Brégis, at a dance, 
once received a slap from his partner, and retaliated by pulling her 
hair down in the middle of the banquet. At supper, at a big recep- 
tion, the Marquis de la Case seized a leg of mutton from a dish and 
beat a lady on the head with it, and smeared her dress with gravy. 
The lady treated it as a huge joke. 

At the Court of Louis the Thirteenth the people were sometimes 
admitted to have the inestimable privilege of seeing the King dine. 
One day a young woman stared at him too fixedly, he thought; so he 
took a mouthful of wine, and squirted it all over her bare throat 
and bosom. The précieuses compelled men to treat them with 
decency, and to respect their sex by selecting topics of conversation 
fit for the ears of civilised women. It was a mighty enterprise, and 
no one can measure the transformation they effected in manners 
without making a minute examination of the indecency of the day, 
which is not edifying reading, especially for the young, so I should 
advise it to be taken as read. 

Even La Grande Mademoiselle, niece of Louis the Thirteenth, 
destined herself later on to hold a salon of no mean influence, heiress 
to vast wealth and estates, the heroine of the Fronde, who fired the 
cannon from the Bastille, and saved the great Condé from destruc- 
tion, first learnt good manners at Madame de Rambouillet’s, and was 
thankful for it. At first she was a regular dragoon in petticoats, 
and swore like a Cossack. She threatened to tear out the beard of 
the Maréchal de l’Hépital with her own hands, and her ladies followed 
suit in roughness and brutality. La Grande Mademoiselle ended by 
adoring Madame de Rambouillet, and set the example in her own salon 
of good manners and refinement. It was she who first introduced 
the fashion of writing sketches of the characters of the people around 
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her, always so popular with the French, and so admirably treated 
by La Bruyére in his Caractéres (now a classic), and in more modern 
times by that most accomplished writer and critic Sainte-Beuve. 
Madame de Vervins killed one of her servants by excessive beating, 
and the people of Paris sacked her palace for it. 

I quote as an example of the bad manners of man to man the cele- 
brated Duc d’Epernon, who, when discussing official affairs with the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, hit him in the face with his fist, and gave him 
several cuts with his cane. 

It was in Madame de Rambouillet’s salon that the celebrated French 
Academy first saw the light. Richelieu issued letters patent entitling 
it to call itself ‘The French Academy, because its express purpose 
was to preserve and improve the French language.’ The French 
Academy still exercises the same protective influence on French 
language and literature. 

To the salon of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, the authoress of many 
ten-volume novels, and who was a perfect encyclopedia of knowledge, 
I can only briefly allude, but at her celebrated Samedis (which we 
should now call her at-home days) the grand monde and the literary 
world thronged as they used to do at her great predecessor’s. She 
was never good-looking, but was endowed with charm as well as 
talents. She refused many offers of marriage, and died at the age of 
ninety-four, with the reputation of never deserting a friend, and 
notably the great Condé’s family after the reverses of the Fronde. 
Amongst her friends were Madame de Sablé, a celebrated saloniére 
herself; the Marquis de Montausier and his wife, who was the 
celebrated Julie d’Angennes, daughter of Madame de Rambouillet; 
La Rochefoucauld, Madame La Fayette, Madame de Sévigné, 
Madame Scarron, one day to be the wife of Louis the Fourteenth, 
known as Madame de Maintenon; the witty Madame Cornuel, 
who called the eight Generals appointed after the death of Turenne 
‘la petite monnaie pour Turenne,’ and also said of our James the 
Second ‘that the Holy Spirit had eaten up all his understanding,’ 
and many more. The tenth Muse, as Mademoiselle de Scudéry was 
called, seems to have had a very happy, cheery nature, free from 
the pessimism which darkened the minds of so many of her sister 
salon-holders. 

Of Madame de Sévigné, another salon-holder, Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry wrote: ‘ She inspires affection in all hearts that are capable 
of feeling it. Nobody else has ever better known the art of being 
graceful without affectation, witty without malice, modest without 
constraint, and virtuous without severity.’ Madame de Sévigné’s 
great passion was for her daughter, Madame de Grignan, a beautiful, 
odious creature, who was as much disliked as her mother was adored, 
and who left her mother to die of smallpox alone, for fear of catching 
the infection. It was to this daughter she wrote those thirty years 
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of incomparable letters, celebrated as the most delightful and 
spirituelles epistles even a Frenchwoman ever produced. 

Space does not allow allusion to the host of minor salons that soon 
sprang up, interesting as these were. We must pass on rapidly to 
the great ones of the eighteenth century, and first of all to that of the 
Marquise Du Deffand. Not well educated, and married very young 
to a man ‘ with whom she had nothing in common,’ she at first drifted 
into the dissolute set of the Regent, and was introduced to his ‘ petits 
soupers,’ but she was too good for him, and soon wearied a mere 
sensualist. She seems early to have been disillusioned with society 
and life. Ennui followed her steps all her days. It was not until 
she was well over fifty that she opened her salon, which at once became 
a noted centre for the great ones of the earth. D’Alembert, Montes- 
quieu, Pont de Veyle, Chevalier d’Aydie, Froment, La Harpe, Mar- 
montel, Dorat, Saurin, Beaumarchais, Edward Gibbon, Fox, Burke, 
Horace Walpole, and many other men of letters frequented her salon. 
Yet she said later: ‘I have seen many savants and men of letters ; 
I have not found their society delightful.’ Brilliant, fascinating, 
charming, restless, eager, sceptical, and saturated by the free-thinking 
spirit of her age, she seems all her life to have been as a ship without 
a rudder. She desired to be religious, as the state of the greatest 
happiness in the world, but with her sceptical nature it was impossible. 

She was not the lifelong friend of Voltaire for nothing. She herself 
has been dubbed ‘ La femme Voltaire.’ The President Hérault loved 
her all his life. All her unhappiness lay in the fact that she could not 
love, she could not forget herself, and could not believe her friends 
loved her, judging from the lack of love in her own heart. Although 
surrounded by adoring friends to extreme old age, she always doubted 
their love for her, and made herself wretched by her cold, dry, sceptical 
spirit. She loved with her head rather than her heart. She lacked 
what modern people call temperament, and others a harder name. 
She allowed her cold analytical spirit to spoil all her belief in goodness 
and disinterestedness. Yet she, who doubted the friendship of all 
her friends to herself, was ever a warm and devoted friend of others. 
It was her misfortune, not her fault, she could not love. In 1754 
she became totally blind, and this was the direct cause of another 
future famous salon-holder coming on the scene, Mademoiselle de 
PEspinasse. An illegitimate daughter of a great lady, whose half- 
brother and half-sister embittered her life, she was very glad to accept 
an offer from Madame Du Deffand to become her companion and 
reader. Madame Du Deffand warned her before she came to her, 
that she couid not brook the smallest deceit or unstraightforward 
conduct. The two women lived together for ten years, at first with 
contentment, but afterwards with difficulty, which led to an open 
rupture. Madame Du Deffand was accustomed to turn night into 
day, and consequently kept her bedroom until six o’clock in the 
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evening ; then she descended to her salon. One day, on coming down 
earlier than usual, she found Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse holding a 
salon of her own, which was frequented by the most celebrated men of 
Madame Du Deffand’s set. Loud were her outcries of ingratitude and 
deceit, and not without reason. The two women parted for ever. The 
friends of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, who was almost entirely without 
means, ensured her a small pension, and then the celebrated salon in the 
Rue Belle Chasse was opened, and the triumphs of ten woriderful 
years began. Madame Du Deffand told her great friend D’Alembert, 
the chief ornament of her salon, he must choose between her and 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, and he went over to the younger woman, 
whom he loved with passionate devotion, and whose premature death, 
ten years later, practically killed him. 

In 1765, when Madame Du Deffand was sixty-eight years of age, 
she made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole, son of the English 
Prime Minister, and who strongly resembled herself in tastes and 
character, with one notable exception—that he was never bored, and 
was interested in everything around him. The warmest possible 
friendship sprang up between this accomplished man of the world 
and the famous Marquise, and on her side this friendship developed into 
passionate love. She loved him with the whole pent-up passion of a 
lifetime. Nature has curious ways of avenging herself for self-suppres- 
sion or retarded development. Horace Walpole was under fifty years 
of age, and although as devoted in spirit as a man of his stamp could 
be to the blind, sad, but still brilliant woman, he was terribly afraid 
of being ridiculed for the love a woman over sixty bore him, but at 
the same time he never allowed this fear to make him brutal to her, 
to quench the friendship he felt for her, or his delighted appreciation 
of her society. The two had the very strongest mental affinity for 
each other, and it was a cruel stroke of fate not to allow them to meet 
earlier in life. Oh! the pity of it, that everything in life comes too 
late! Horace Walpole never married (he lived to the age of eighty), 
and there is no doubt no woman ever affected him or charmed him as 
much as the Marquise Du Deffand. Her letters to him, filling two 
thick volumes (of course dictated to her faithful secretary Wiart), 
are most interesting and wonderful reading, only surpassed in their 
turn by those of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse to the Comte de Guibert. 
Courted to the last of her long life by the finest society in France, 
Europe and England, Madame Du Deffand was devoured to the last 
by ennui, and is a striking instance of the futility of charm and 
intelligence to give personal happiness, unless combined with religion, 
or a strong sense of duty to humanity. 


Vous voulez [she wrote to Walpole] que j’espére vivre quatre-vingt-dix ans! 
Ah! Mon Dieu, quelle mauvaise espérance! Ignorez-vous que je déteste la vie, 
que je me déteste d’avoir tant vécu, et que je ne me console point d’étre née ? 
Je ne suis point faite pour ce monde-ci; je ne sais pas s'il y a un autre; quel 
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qu’il puisse étre, je le crains. Vous étes en droit de me dire, ‘ Contentez-vous 
de vous ennuyer, abstenez-vous d’ennuyer les autres.’ 


Again : 


Je suis bien fachée d’étre aussi ignorante, d’avoir été si mal élevée, de 
n’avoir aucun talent ou de n’étre pas béte et manger du foin. Cette derniére 
maniére serait peut-étre la meilleure; je m’ennuyerais moins, je dormirais 
mieux, et je n’aurais pas de mauvaises digestions. 


Again : 


Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! qu'il y a peu de gens supportables, mais de gens qui 
plaisent il n’y en a point. Je trouve tout le monde détestable. 


And this was said by the most courted, the most flattered, and in 
spite of her faults, one of the most beloved women in a country 
where women have always been most beloved and have always had 
enormous influence. 

The Marquise suffered from malady of the soul with its ennui, 
egoism, doubt and despair, and which made her life so dramatic, 
although it was entirely destitute of events. When her faithful 
secretary Wiart wept at her deathbed, she exclaimed, ‘ You love me, 
then!’ She died as she had lived, doubting. To Walpole she con- 
fided her pet dog, which got fat, and died of old age, at his house at 
Strawberry Hill. 

The malady of the soul of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse rendered 
her life still more tragic and insupportable, and killed her prematurely 
at the age of forty-three. Her passionate love for the Comte de 
Guibert, following immediately on the top of her equally profound 
feeling for the Marquis de Mora (son of the Spanish Ambassador to 
France), and who adored her, combined with the morbid remorse she 
felt at loving another while her first lover was dying, burnt out her 
life. Her letters to the Comte de Guibert are the most extraordinary 
monument to passion existing in any language. The intensity, 
power, and feverish height of this terrible passion cannot be sur- 
passed. Sainte-Beuve says that to-day ‘ Posterity classes the book 
in the series of immortal paintings and testimonies of passion, of 
which there is not so great a number that we cannot count them. 
Amongst those of Sappho, Phedra, Dido, Ariadne, Héloise, Manon 
Lescaut, the letters of Mademoiselle de I’Espinasse are in the first 
rank.’ As a trait peculiarly French, it may be mentioned that these 
immortal letters to’ Monsieur de Guibert were published after his 
death by his wife. 


Mon ami [Mademoiselle de l'Espinasse wrote], in the days when people 
believed in witchcraft, I should have explained all that you have made me 
experience by saying that you had the power to throw a spell over me. I owe 
it to you that I have tasted that pleasure which intoxicates the soul to the 
point of taking from it all feelings of pain and sorrow. 
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The Comte de Guibert, who was also the first love of another 
celebrated woman, Madame de Staél, was a brilliant society man, of 
great charm, of showy, superficial gifts, of whom great things had 
been expected and predicted, but which never came to pass. The 
Marquis de Mora was infinitely his superior, and Mademoiselle de 
YEspinasse knew it. Both men were more than ten years her junior. 
She wrote to Monsieur de Guibert constantly of De Mora 


as the most tender, the most perfect, the most charming being who ever existed, 
who abandoned to me his soul, his thought, and all his existence. I still owe to 
him all that my heart can feel that is most consoling, most tender, regrets and 
tears. His prepossession, his passion for me raised me to his level. Mon Dieu! 
how have I fallen! how sunken I am! but he never knew it. 


And again: 


You have charmed me and rent my soul alternately. Never did I find you 
more lovable, more worthy of being loved; and never have I been so penetrated 
with deep and poignant and bitter sorrow at the memory of M. de Mora. Why 
do you rend me and comfort me at the same moment? Why this fatal mixture 
of pleasure and pain, of balm and passion ? 

All this acts with too much violence on a soul that passion and misfortune 
have overwrought ; all this is completing the destruction of a body exhausted 
by illness and want of sleep. It is by you, or by Death that I must be relieved, 
or cured for ever; all the world, all Nature, can do nothing for me. 

You think that there is no degree of passion beyond that I have shown you. 
I answer that you know not everything, and that there are no words to express 
the force of a passion which feeds itself on tears and remorse, and desires but 
two things—to love or to die. There is nothing of that in books, mon ami. I 
spent an evening with you that would seem exaggerated if read in the pages of 
Prévost, the man who has best known all that passion has of sweet and terrible. 


Again, when she was dying : 


I would, mon ami, that during the few days I have to live you should not 
pass a single one without remembering that you are loved to madness by the 
most unhappy of human beings. Mon ami, come and dine to-morrow with 
Madame Geoffrin. I have so little time to live that nothing you can do for me 
could have consequences in the future. Adieu! I have company in my room. 
Ah! how irksome it is to live in society when one has but one thought. 


All the three years this passion was at this pitch of frenzy and 
delirium, it was unknown to the world around her; even devoted 
D’Alembert, who loved her with the same passion she did De Guibert, 
and who resided in the same house (there were ten families in the 
house) with her, never suspected it. Every night she, the most 
celebrated woman in Paris, presided from 5 to 9 or 10 in her salon, 
where all that Paris had of the most illustrious invariably assembled. 
She was too poor,to give her guests either dinner or supper, but she 
gave them that which was infinitely better, the very best social inter- 
course the world has ever known. Marmontel said : 


Never was conversation more lively, more brilliant than at her house. The 
continued activity of her soul was communicated to our souls. The brains she 
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stirred at will were neither feeble nor frivolous; the Condillacs and Turgots 
were among them. D’Alembert was like a simple docile child beside her. Her 
talent for casting out a thought and giving it for discussion to men of that class, 
her own talent for discussing it with precision, sometimes with eloquence ; her 
talent for bringing forward new ideas, and varying the topic, with the facility 
and ease of a fairy—who with one touch of her wand can change the scene of 
her enchantment—these talents were not those of an ordinary woman. 


Grimm says the same of her : 


that she knew how to unite the different styles of mind without appearing to 
make the slightest effort. No one knew better how to do the honours of her 
house. She put everyone in his place, and everyone was content with it. She 
had great knowledge of the world, and that species of politeness which is the 
most agreeable—I mean that which has the tone of personal interest. 


Was she beautiful 2? No, she was never that, and Grimm said her 
face was never young, but she had the greatest charm a face can have 
—a most varied and expressive countenance. 

Up to the last she held her salon. Outwardly the charming, 
great, though suffering hostess, inwardly her life was all drama—not 
that of the stage, but the inexhaustible one of pure personal emotion 
and sensation. No wonder such a-strain killed her. Her last words 
in her last letter to De Guibert were ‘ Adieu, mon ami! If ever I 
returned to life, I would employ it in loving you—but now there is no 
time.’ Her influence had been enormous. With the great D’Alem- 
bert, the chief of the Encyclopedists, and their perpetual secretary, 
one of the most celebrated men of the age, she could do as she pleased. 
She influenced the election of the Academicians, and helped to inspire 
the Encyclopedists in their efforts to reform society. But her chief 
interest to women especially lies in herself, in her birth, her unhappy 
life, above all her unhappy love. In reading her life one can truly 
reflect: ‘ Happy is the woman who has no history.’ 

Another great salon-holder, outwardly cold, calm, and austere, 
but inwardly full of the deepest and most passionate feeling, was 
Madame Necker, wife of the celebrated Minister of State and financier, 
and mother of the famous Madame de Staél. She was one of the few 
great salon-holders who had all the gifts of the gods, youth, beauty, 
education, wealth, position, religion, a devoted and faithful husband, 
an adoring child. Yet she was no happier than any of her celebrated 
predecessors, and seems to have inspired less love than any of them, 
and much more criticism. She was what Sainte-Beuve calls ‘ une 
fleur transplantée.’ Strongly religious, (she was the daughter of a 
Swiss pastor), she was destined to be the hostess of free-thinkers 
and philosophers. Of austere life, and passionately devoted to her 
husband at a period when marital love was sneered at, she was sur- 
rounded by such brilliant profligates as the Abbé Galiani, Diderot, 
the incomparable mauvais sujet, founder of the French Encyclopedia, 
and the rest. Diderot, although always more at home with the 
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Bacchante than the Virgin, appreciated the purity of soul of Madame 
Necker, and criticised himself and his defects to her. Adoring her 
husband, she did not understand or fathom his nature, and passionately 
deplored this, and when he was more fully understood by their brilliant 
and vivacious daughter, who worshipped both her parents equally, 
she wore herself out with passionate regrets and doubts about her 
capacity for retaining affection, or as to the reality of the love they 
felt for her. There was a sombre jealousy, none the less real for being 
unacknowledged, of the affection of the brilliant being, her daughter, 
and her husband. Madame Necker wanted to be all in all to those 
she loved. The melancholy and morbidity of this too conscientious 
creature, who forced herself to do everything from a sense of duty, 
and not because she liked it, (she opened her salon for her husband’s 
sake), were merely another development of that ennui which devoured 
the souls of so many in that voluptuous age—lennui, fils du plaisir— 
and which, when idealised as with Madame Necker, turned to melan- 
choly, reverie, and extreme emotional sensibility. She and her husband 
were almost unique examples, in that age, of virtue and passion in 
marriage, true disciples of another great Swiss, Rousseau, who never 
ceased talking of passion and virtue although he was incapable of 
feeling one or of practising the other. 

Madame Necker’s devoted friend of twenty years’ standing was 
Thomas, her greatest woman friend the exquisite little Duchesse de 
Lauzun, grand-daughter of the Maréchal de Luxembourg, in her day 
a fashionable saloniére. Another of her great friends was Madame 
D’Houdetot, the friend of Rousseau, also Madame Geoffrin, who 
scolded her for her excessive sensibility—always a mark of friendship 
with the old lady—and who, when she came to see her, brought her 
comfortable chair with her. It appears that one day little Germaine 
Necker beat Madame Geoffrin because she wanted to sit in the 
chair herself. Madame Geoffrin took no offence, but, the next time 
she came, brought some bonbons for the child, and a whip for the 
mother. Madame Du Deffand also came occasionally, but she did 
not care for people who were too virtuous. She said of Necker that he 
was ‘distrait et abstrait,’ was lacking in the quality which brings 
out the esprit of those with whom he spoke, so that one felt plus béte 
with him than with anyone else, or with one’s self. He was therefore 
exactly the opposite of these women who held the salons. 

Madame Necker’s salon was more joyous later on, when her 
daughter Germaine’s brilliant genius and dominant personality 
enlivened it. Madame de Staél was the true daughter of the Neckers, 
both mentally and spiritually, as well as in the flesh. She was un- 
doubtedly the greatest woman-genius the world ever produced, 
and the equal of the most intellectual men of her day. But I do not 
intend to dwell long on her to-day. She would require a whole paper 
to herself. She exerted an enormous influence by her ideas and 
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writings. She was the pioneer of modern history. She introduced 
Germany and Italy to Europe. She could do everything, and do it 
splendidly. But a salon-holder, in the accepted sense, she was not. 
She did not want to listen to others, she wished to talk herself. Her 
influence politically was so great that Napoleon banished her from 
France. She never ceased attacking his policy after he became 
Emperor, and Napoleon brooked no criticism. So her fierce and 
futile opposition brought her ten bitter years of exile from her adored 
Paris, when she either ate her heart out at Coppet, or wandered over 
the Continent or England, being everywhere received as a brilliant 
queen, putting all women in the shade and most men. She has 
inspired an enormous amount of writing, even more than she wrote, 
for she gave birth to more original ideas than any woman who ever 
lived. But her genius was too universal for her to confine it exclu- 
sively toa salon. AsS. G. Tallentyre epigrammatically puts it, ‘ the 
other salonitres made their salons their world. It was only this one 
who attempted to make the world her salon.’ 

From Madame de Staél one passes at once to her friend Madame 
Récamier, her beautiful Juliette as she always called her, and whose 
beauty, grace, and charm she adored and was never tired of praising. 
Madame de Récamier was universally acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful woman of that day. She had small features, a beautful 
vermilion mouth, a dazzling complexion, and soft fine skin. She was 
a complete contrast in every way to Madame de Staél, who was heavy 
in appearance and feature, although her eyes—the eyes of genius— 
were magnificent, and her bust and shoulders beyond criticism. 
At receptions, Madame de Récamier’s presence always caused intense 
excitement. People stood upon chairs to look at her. One of 
Napoleon’s brothers, Lucien, fell desperately in love with her, and 
even Napoleon tried to make love to her, but without success. 

It was after the Restoration that Madame Récamier held her salon, 
and was visited in her modest abode at the Abbaye aux Bois, (for 
Monsieur Récamier had lost all his fortune), by all the most noted 
men and womenin Europe. Was it for her beauty she was so beloved ? 
Scarcely that alone. Madame de Sévigné’s daughter was very 
beautiful, but was universally detested. It was not for her intellect, 
for no one called her clever. It was not for her money, for she had 
none. It was for her gentle and tender sympathy, which radiated 
from her involuntarily as light from the sun ; it was her soft charm, 
and the soothing influence she exercised upon men of genius, even the 
most irritable. Her charm was like the fragrance of a flower, involun- 
tary, invisible, all-powerful, and all-extending. She was incapable of 
passion, unlike Madame de Staél, who was all fire and passion. Other- 
wise, she could never have exercised the tranquil, soothing in- 
fluence she did—notably on the celebrated Chateaubriand, who 
visited her daily, and at whose deathbed she wept so much that her 
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eyes became permanently affected. People went to see her because 
they felt happy with her. No wife ever became jealous of her. 
Madame de Chateaubriand used to beg her to use her influence, and 
take charge of the happiness of her husband, a spoilt child of genius. 
Prince Augustus of Prussia loved her for thirty years, and passion- 
ately desired the dissolution of her nominal marriage to M. Récamier 
and union with himself. But she had not sufficient character to 
make such a change in her life, and leave Paris. Prince Augustus 
travelled hundreds of miles to meet her on one occasion, but she did 
not keep the tryst. Although pierced to the heart by such indifference, 
he never upbraided her. ‘The ring you gave me will go with me 
to my grave,’ he wrote to her. He married, but he never forgot her. 
At his death her portrait was returned to her. She did not and could 
not reciprocate passionate love. She could only inspire it, and 
perhaps this was intended to be her métier. To inspire pure and un- 
selfish love in men who were neither pure nor unselfish ; to raise their 
morale by bringing out the poetry of their natures, rather than the 
sensual; to inspire them with an appreciation of the refined and 
beautiful in woman, without any hope of possession ; to arouse their 
chivalry for weakness, must have had an elevating influence on the 
libertines of the day who had merely regarded women as an object of 
pleasure or desire, but now realised something of the influence and 
beauty of that which is always unattainable—namely, the ideal. 
Madame Necker, Madame de Staél, and Madame Récamier follow 
each other in direct connection, but I must go back a few years 
and speak, last but not least, of one more salon-holder, and truly the 
most wonderful of them all, namely Madame Geoffrin. It is almost 
impossible to understand her influence. It is a mystery and there- 
fore has all the interest which attaches to the mysterious. A bour- 
geoise of the bourgeois (her father had been a valet de chambre), married 
to a rich middle-class man, yet she reigned as a social queen before 
the Revolution, in one of the most aristocratic and exclusive societies 
the world has ever known. She was not received at Court, she was 
not young, or beautiful, or well educated. She could never spell 
properly, but had been taught to read, and to read much, by her 
clever old grandmother, who brought her up, but who otherwise refused 
to allow her to be educated, saying that she herself had done very 
well without education, and she considered if her grand-daughter 
were clever she could do without it too, and if stupid, education 
would only make her conspicuous. Her judgment proved correct, 
for Madame Geoffrin did uncommonly well without education. She 
had great knowledge of and penetration into character, and a tact 
that amounted to genius. Above all, she began life with a definite aim, 
namely a persistent determination to establish her salon. It was 
not merely a wish, but an intention to do it, and she had sufficient 
strength of character to carry it through. It is said that the gifted 
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but ever infamous Madame de Tencin (the reputed mother of D’Alem- 
bert, whom she left as a baby on the steps of a church) gave her lessons 
in the art ‘de tenir salon.’ She was gifted with the very finest social 
sense, and a dominant passion for consideration. Horace Walpole 
said she had more common sense than any woman he had ever met. 
She was very generous. She helped everyone ; she paid Poniatowski’s 
debts, helped Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, Morellet, Thomas, and other 
writers magnificently. She delighted in giving costly presents to friends, 
and made up little bags of money for the poor on Sundays. She 
avoided all passions and controversies, and disliked unhappy people 
about her. She would not be overshadowed by gloomy people. 

Her salon was one of the institutions of the eighteenth century. 
Princes, ambassadors, artists, savants, philosophers, men of letters, 
beautiful women thronged her rooms. She gave a dinner once a 
week to artists like Boucher, Vanloo, Vernet, and also another dinner 
weekly to literary men such as Marmontel, Holbach, D’Alembert, 
Gibbon, Hume, Walpole. To these dinners only one woman was 
admitted, Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse. What art she displayed in 
selecting her, the one woman of all, who knew how to make men talk 
their best, and who, like herself, knew how to listen! Beautiful girls 
and women confided in her. Stanislas Poniatowski, who afterwards 
became King of Poland, she called herson. ‘Mamma, your son is king,’ 
he wrote to her from Poland. ‘Come and see him.’ She went, 
and her whole journey was like a royal procession. Extraordinary 
honours were paid to her. Maria Theresa received her at Schénbrunn. 
Princes made her fine speeches, and in Poland its King honoured her 
as a dutiful son—a French son—does a beloved mother. She received 
the crowning triumph of her wonderful life. 

This tour finished [she wrote to D’Alembert], I feel I shall have seen enough 
of men and things to be convinced that they are everywhere about the same. 
I have my storehouse of reflections and comparisons well furnished for the rest 


of my life. All that I have seen makes me thank God for being born French 
and a private person. 


This was all her history. Apart from her salon she had none—no 
lovers, no vices, no past, no adventures. That this little ‘ private 
person’ should have had the influence she did, and have held the 
most wonderful salon of all since Madame de Rambouillet, at a time 
when to be bourgeois was to be canaille to the aristocrats of that day, 
and to be virtuous was to be hopelessly unfashionable, is indeed one of 
the most extraordinary phenomena of those phenomenal times. 
To understand the brilliant Frenchmen who surrounded her, to 
play upon them as on an instrument of music, to inspire all with 
confidence in her motherly sympathy and interest, and to weld her 
circle together and to maintain it in harmony, required the very 
greatest social genius, combined with the warm heart of the French- 
woman. No unkind action is mentioned of her. Even her last 
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recorded utterance is delightful in its thoughtfulness. When her 
friends in her bedroom during her last illness were discussing schemes 
for the improvement of the masses, she raised herself to say—‘ Ajoutez- 
y le soin de procurer les plaisirs.’ 
And with this charming sentiment of a happy nature, who wishes 
to see others happy, let us leave her. 
M. Date. 
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THE NOVEL AS A POLITICAL FORCE 


Tue people of the United States have suffered this year from one © 
of those shocks to their moral and social system which at regular 
intervals disturb their self-satisfaction, and lead them to halt for a 
little from ‘the Sabbathless pursuit of wealth.’ Their conscience 
appears to work in jerks: for years it allows them without a 
murmur to countenance corruption in every department of civil 
life, and abuses in commercial and economic relations which wouid 
be tolerated in no other country; when suddenly a speech is 
made, a book is written, or a disaster occurs, and there is at 
once an immense revulsion of feéling. A fierce outcry is raised 
against the tyranny of Tammany Hall or the unscrupulousness of 
Trusts, and a feverish attempt is made to put their house in order. 


Such has been the effect recently produced by a novel, The Jungle, 
which, written by an almost unknown author, has roused the con- 
science of the whole nation. It seems to feel as one man that it is 


Embedded in a world of greed 
Of mammon-quakings dire as earth’s. 


Much had been written in newspapers and reviews about the 
condition of the packing-houses in Chicago, but until this book ap- 
peared it was all quietly disregarded. Where journalism had failed, 
journalism mixed with fiction succeeded. Mr. Upton Sinclair has 
disfigured his book as a work of art by the introduction of big patches 
of impressionist description which are in no sort of connection with 
his story. It may be questioned whether the ugliness and squalor 
of his theme, and the utter brutality of the detail with which he has 
tricked it out, leave any scope for artistic treatment, but in any case 
the pages of digression, in which we leave the story for sickening 
accounts of what purports to be the actual condition of industrial life 
at Chicago, are out of place in a novel. They are newspaper articles 
awkwardly foisted into the framework of fiction. Together with 
the functions, Mr. Sinclair has taken over some of the vices of a 
journalist ; yet he might plead that the end justified the means, and 
that the American public could not be awakened to the evil around 
them without this crude and sensational presentation. Fed on 
sensation by its Press, it has become a slave to it. 

Vou, LX—No, 357 785 3 F 
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If The Jungle is not remarkable as a work of literature, except 
for its crude horror and pitiless realism, its success as a piece of pro- 
paganda has -been striking. An American critic has suggested that 
the pictures of Lithuanian peasants, sacrificed to the politica] and 
commercial corruption of Chicago, do not quite live, because they 
are used ‘to point a moral and adorn a tale’; but at least they 
were vivid enough to arouse a nation, and their effect is comparable 
to that produced on the slavery question half a century ago by Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

Here again it was a novel which was needed to reveal to the 
American people the canker at their heart. Their newspapers, which 
day by day pour out a stream of vulgar sensationalism, cry ‘ Wolf !’ 
so incessantly that they are not believed when they chance to tell 
the truth. Moreover, they are almost entirely in the power of the 
capitalist class, and cannot therefore play an honest or healthy part 
in one of the great questions of American politics, the relation of 
capital and labour. Their functions as critics of public life are left to 
the other great popular form of literature, the prose story of real life, 
which moves public opinion by vivid pictures of events that are, 
in fact, taking place before the eyes of all, but which the narrowness 
of vision of the individual does not allow him to see. The novel 
indeed in America, and in England, is not merely the most important 
form of literature ; it is also a political power of incalculable force, 
being one of the main factors in the formation of that opinion which 
in democratic countries is the real sovereign. 

In England politics and religion are the two absorbing fields of 
discussion, and the novel which deals intimately with the real life 
of the people was bound in this country to concern itself with political 
ideas. Its ‘large and liberal form’ makes it easy to set around the 
basis of the love story the reflections of the essay and the theories 
of the pamphlet, so that it becomes not only an impression but also 
a criticism of life. It is a slender line which separates criticism from 
reforming activity, and the ardent novelist full of a social cause or a 
political ideal can by his art give them a personal and imaginative 
setting, and arouse in their support the emotions of hisreaders. Again, 
the average Englishman prefers his books of amusement to possess a 
moral or a political thesis. It suits his practical bent to combine 
some lesson or instruction with entertainment, to swallow the doctrinal 
pill when coated with the sugary covering of fiction ; or, to put it in 
another way, to partake of the wholesome food of edification with 
the sparkling draught of romance. Add to this his dislike of abstract 
theory and his suspicion of a book which advocates a cause in a 
theoretical or a scientific way, and we can recognise how strong is the 
inducement for a writer who wishes to influence his generation to 
insert his teaching or his appeal in a story of real life. 

The English novel has inherited this social function from its 
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first masters. When it arose, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
it was not a mere love story : it claimed to be and it was accepted as 
a means of edification, for in those days prose literature which was 
not purely didactic required at least a serious purpose to justify it. 
In poetry alone could an author give free play to his fancy. 

Samuel Richardson, the founder of the modern novel, always wrote 
under a sense of moral responsibility: destined originally for the 
Church, he consciously tried in his tales to supplement the work of 
the clergy, whom he considered remiss in their duties. His greater 
contemporary, Fielding, though he had nothing but contempt for the 
use of the novel as a vehicle of utilitarian morality and Church doc- - 
trines, was himself deeply interested in politics, and as a Bow Street 
magistrate he had come to learn some of the abuses which attended 
the administration of justice. While establishing the novel as ‘the 
prose epic of humanity,’ he realised its value as a political force, 
and showed that it could be made to express vividly the social and 
political abuses of the time. In the preface to Amelia he describes 
it as a book ‘designed to promote the cause of virtue,’ (a standing 
trait common to all novels of the period), ‘and to expose some of 
the most glaring evils which at present infest the country.’ The 
political conditions of the time made any sweeping reforms im- 
possible, but from Fielding’s day the novel has been the exponent 
of humanity, pointing out by example the injustices and narrowness 
of existing institutions, and leading on public opinion to a new 
order. 

For a time, indeed, it seemed that the didactic would overpower the 
artistic side, and that the novel would not establish its place as a form 
of fine literature at all, but would be reduced to the position of a political 
drudge. In the hands of the lesser contemporaries of Fielding, who 
show the didactic and practical tendencies of the times in exaggerated 
forms, it became a mere variety of journalism, a pamphlet on some 
temporary abuse, an attack on a government or an individual. And 
when the French Revolution came to stir the hearts and minds of 
all humanity, it was the novel which in England was the most popular 
vehicle for wild speculation on politics, religion, marriage, and educa- 
tion. The love story became a covering for the social treatise, a 
machine but thinly veiled for promulgating theories of government, 
conduct, and society. The speculations of Hobbes and Locke, of 
Rousseau and Condorcet were developed, distorted and emotionalised 
in crude works of fiction, written to arouse the feelings of people 
who had not the capacity or desire to make a study of political science, 
but who could be worked upon by imaginative literature to accept 
and agitate for ideas that they only half comprehended. 

.'4 From this degradation the novel was raised to a higher place as 

an artistic form than it had yet enjoyed by the genius of Walter 

Scott and of Jane Austen, who introduced into it two powerful motives ; 
3Fr2 
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romance, and the light comedy of manners. Prose fiction received a 
new artistic dignity at a period when the changing conditions of 
public life gave it an immense increase of political influence. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the middle classes gradually 
rise to the sovereign power, while Parliament becomes more and 
more submissive to public opinion. Together with the growing im- 
portance of the democracy in practical politics came the growing 
importance of the democratic form of literature in spreading abroad 

\/ Political ideas. And the novel is essentially the democratic form of 
literature. Drama and poetry have always been for the educated 
minority ; the single form of literary art which the masses habitually 
read is prose fiction. On the other hand, they do not read for 
the most part serious studies on politics and sociology; and they 
are not willing to go through intellectual toil in order to form their 
political views. Like Charles Lamb they put scientific treatises and 
Blue-books in the class of ‘ Biblia abiblia ’"—books that are no books. 
The novel is at once their light and their serious literature. It 
can instruct while it amuses, and inculcate ideas while it tells a 
story. 

Hence side by side with the newspaper, which expresses the more 
transient feelings, the novel has in the nineteenth century played 
the part of the Fourth Estate of the Realm, preparing, and then 
following, every great change of feeling, and reflecting every big 
political movement. It is possible then to read the inner history 
of the age in the pages of its novelists, for their function has been 

ff not only to provide amusement, but to formulate the feelings of the 
people ; to show where hard laws oppressed, and how they could be 
modified ; to spread a knowledge of their fellow-men to all classes, 
and to foster sympathy between them. 

During the Victorian era the novel reached the meridian of its 
power in the hands of a brilliant group of writers. It was a time 
of great backgrounds, great causes, and great awakenings, when hopes 
ran high and the reforming spirit swept over England. In the bring- 
ing about of reform the novel took a prominent place. Some writers 
set themselves to attack specific abuses, others to change the whole 

, political attitude of the nation. Charles Reade, using the combined arts 
/ of journalist and novelist, inveighed against the conditions of prisons 
and private lunatic asylums, and the tyranny of trade unions, in 
novels which are to-day ‘like exploded shells buried under the ruins 
they have created.’ It was the pen of another novelist that more 
than anything else led to the abolition of debtors’ prisons and the 
worst evils of the parochial and private school systems, and brought 
about the reform of legal procedure. But these were not the greatest 
services of Charles Dickens to his country ; rather it was the spirit 
of humaneness and of love for their fellow-men with which he pene- 
trated the whole mass of society, justifying the words of Lord Herschell 
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about him, that he was ‘ one of the best public servants the country 
ever had.’ For thirty years he was a ‘ professor of humanitarianism 
in fiction,’ and in the great reaction against the policy of laissez- 
faire which arose in his generation and has continued into ours, he led 
the way for social legislation and social reconstruction. The novel 
of Dickens is a true democratic force, a literature of the people, for the 
people, by the people. Their sorrows and their hopes, their miseries 
and their injustices, were described by one of their own class. As 
Mr. Chesterton has said, Dickens wanted what the people wanted, and 
hence his writings became household books. Much can rightly be 


said about his mawkish sentiment, his unreal pathos, his fantastic . 


exaggeration, and his vulgar caricature, but withal Dickens remains 
the greatest popular power in Victorian literature, and his influence 
over the political opinions of his own and succeeding generations was 
and is immeasurable. 

It was in great part the remarkable effect of Dickens’s novels 
in asserting a common humanity which led Charles Kingsley to adopt 
the same form of literature in order to spread the kindred social ideas 
which he had at heart. While the emotions of the great Chartist 
meeting of April, 1848, were still boiling within him, he wrote Yeast, 
and nearly all his other novels were called out by some political crisis. 
Chartism, as a popular agitation, died on Kennington Common ; 
Chartism, as a social influence, endured and found powerful and 
varying expression in the novels of four great writers of the age. 
Kingsley treated it as a Christian socialist, Disraeli as an imaginative 
politician, Mrs. Gaskell as a Christian woman, George Eliot, writing 
twenty years later, when reflection had taken the place of passion, 
as a social philosopher. 

The propagation and the modification of the ideas of the Chartists 
in these books afford a striking illustration of the political force 
of novels. Chartism, which was in effect the first seed of Social- 
ism in England, was a movement that sprang from the people, and 
could be influenced only by a form of literature which appealed to 
the people. For several years before Charles Kingsley wrote, Frederick 
Denison Maurice had perceived that the democratic movement in 
its essence was just and necessary, and had been striving to make it 
Christian. ‘The new element,’ he wrote in 1846, ‘is democracy in 
Church and State. Waiving the question of its evil or its good, we 
cannot stop it: let us Christianise it instead.’ To this end he wrote 
tracts, held meetings, and founded societies and working men’s asso- 
ciations. But with all his earnestness and effort he failed to reach 
the masses of the people, and the agitation went on its violent course 
in spite of his appeal. Carlyle, who was writing at the same time 
pamphlets of unequalled eloquence about the same ideas, failed 
also to bring home to the middle and the upper classes the rotten- 
ness of the social structure, and the need for human kindness in 
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economic relations. His style surely was imaginative enough, but 
because he wrote essays he was regarded, or disregarded, as a 
theorist ! 

Charles Kingsley was a man of much less intellectual force than 
Carlyle, and much less spiritual force than Maurice: yet he was 
able to make their ideas living influences because he could touch the 
heart of the people in imaginative literature, which thousands 
read, while his masters wrote profounder books that only came 
into the hands of few. He lived to see the ideas for which he 
had pleaded so passionately, and which had aroused such a storm 
in the ‘ Forties,’ tranquilly adopted in the latter half of the century. 
The revolutionary ideals of 1848 became the liberal ideas of the next 
generation ; and the development of opinion was in no small measure 
due to writers who could appeal to all classes in the country, and 
arouse in their readers sympathetic emotions. It is for the politician 
to design the actual schemes of reform, while it is for the novelist 
to set in motion among the people those currents of feeling which 
determine in the first place their political ideas, and finally the policy 
of the country. George Eliot, writing of her own work, pointed out 
this as the true function of the novelist with a purpose :—‘ The rousing 
of the nobler emotions that make mankind desire the social right, 
not the prescribing of special measures, concerning which the artistic 
mind, however strongly moved by social sympathy, is not the best 
judge.’ 

We have thus far seen how, in the Victorian era, the novel exer- 
cised a profound influence in spreading abroad more liberal, more 
humane, and more democratic ideas. But when we speak of the poli- 
tical novel in England, we at once think of Disraeli. He was the 
creator and the one great exponent of a new kind of fiction, for he 
was the first to conceive the possibility of using the novel for Par- 
liamentary politics, and turning it into a party engine. This he did 
by placing his scenes in political society, and making his stories 
illustrate the political history of his time. Disraeli applied the method 
of Sir Walter Scott to his own times, taking good care to interpret 
events in such a way as to further the interests of his party—and 
himself. We may doubt whether he had in his early years a deep 
enthusiasm for the cause of the people: he was anxious above all to 
advance his own position, and after a little sad experience in the 
House of Commons he saw that he must win the first steps by literature. 
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Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open ! 


are the lines prefixed to Vivian Grey; if we substitute ‘pen’ for 
‘sword’ we have the true intention of Disraeli. In Coningsby he 
declared that the printing-press is the chief political element of demo- 
cracy, ‘ absorbing in great degree the duties of the Sovereign, the Priest, 
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and Parliament; it controls, it educates, it discusses.’ Accordingly 
he determined to propagate his political and social ideas in literature 
and in that form of it ‘ which in the temper of his times offered the 
best chance of influencing opinion.’ Coningsby would be more effective 
than a hundred speeches, for it was a political manifesto issued far 
beyond the confines of his constituency, to the whole nation. If the 
House would not listen to him, Disraeli would appeal from Parliament 
to the country. He sowed his seed in fiction, and he reaped the 
harvest as a Minister. The ideas of the ‘Young England’ party, 
which had hitherto been the property of a small group, became a 
popular force when set out in Coningsby and Sybil, while in Tancred 
the man who was to make Victoria ‘ Empress of India,’ and to startle 
Europe by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, 
prophesied his own coming and brought it nearer. In the fragment 
of his unfinished novel which was published in the Times last year, there 
appears a sentence which may be taken as a piece of self-revelation : 
‘If anything is to be really done in this world it must be done by 
visionaries, by men who see the future, and make the future because 
they see it.’ These words are an epitome of Lord Beaconsfield’s life. 
He introduced the novelist’s imagination into his statesmanship, and 
the statesman’s foresight into his novels, and he attained complete 
success in either sphere because he could make the future live for 
himself and for others. He is thus an unique figure in the political 
and literary history of England, our only example of the novelist- 
statesman and the statesman-novelist, 

In his own day and since his time several writers have attempted to 
continue the genus of fiction which he created. Butstatesmen, or even 
politicians, who are novelists are rare, and he has had no true successor. 
Popular authors like Trollope in the last generation, or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Mr. Spender in ours, have known how to catch some of the 
local colour of Parliamentary life and to produce entertaining accounts 
of political events, but they have not been able to design policies 
which would affect the opinions of their readers: they have added 
to the stock characters of fiction the gentle silver-haired prime minister, 
the energetic enthusiastic secretary, the shouting violent demagogue, 
but their books do not aspire to have, and certainly do not exert, 
a powerful force upon political ideas. Nor again is this influence 
to be found in the reflective and philosophical studies of Victorian 
politics which George Meredith has given in some of his novels. 
Beauchamp’s Career is indeed definitely a political romance, 
but it is so in a very different sense from Coningsby or Tancred. 
It contains the sage reflection after the event, rather than the 
keen vision into the future; but it has a political lesson, if not 
& political purpose, for it demonstrates by an imaginative pre- 
sentation the difficulty of reconciling the zeal of the reforming 
temper with the conservative instincts of society. In other works 
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Meredith has pleaded incidentally for political and social reforms, but 
partly by his excellences, partly by the waywardness of his style, 
he is not a writer who appeals to a large class, and he cannot be con- 
sidered to affect general opinion to any extent. The political novel, 
as distinct from the novel of political colour, did not survive its creator. 
But the social novel was a continuous force in Victorian literature, 
and beyond specific evils which it attacked and removed we can 
trace in the broad movement from Individualism to Socialism, 
and the growing power of public sentiment—which are the broad 
features of our political history in the last fifty years—the influence 
in moulding opinion of a form of writing which was continually 
appealing to the emotions on behalf of the downtrodden or helpless 
classes. 

Though prose-fiction has become more and more the predominant 
kind of literature, it appears to-day to exercise a less powerful influence 
on political movements than it did in the last century, but this impres- 
sion is somewhat illusory. It is true that we have not to-day any 
giants of fiction comparable with the great names of the Victorian 
era, and we have no writers who paint humanity so truthfully, or who 
can influence their generation so deeply as Dickens, Kingsley, or 
George Eliot. Still there are not a few novelists who reveal the inner 
history of our time and interpret broad movements of which the 
nation as a whole is half unconscious. The spirit of the age is 
different ; we have become scientific, and we no longer look for legis- 
lative panaceas or radical changes in human nature, but we analyse 
development, and trace the evolution of change. The scientific 
spirit has invaded the realms of fiction and has turned the novel of 
purpose into the novel of problem, the social novel into an imaginative 
study in sociology. 

Foremost among the writers who have investigated in fiction the 
deeper movements which underlie modern politics is George Gissing ; 
he devoted nearly all his life to studying and describing in vivid 
pictures ‘that germinating nether-world which is gradually creating 
the labour movement.’ In a series of books he exhibits Demos as it 
really is, with its virtues and its aspirations faithfully represented, 
its faults and its passions undisguised, while he more particularly 
depicts in action the development of Socialist agitation and notes its 
effects on various minds. It is in this direction that the novel of 
our time will have its chief function as a political force. The pre- 
dominant trend of English politics is towards Socialistic measures, 
and the growing power in the country, as was seen in the last general 
election, is that of the industrial classes. What Thackeray once 
called the lazy, novel-reading, unscientific public will not study the 
problems of this new development in theoretical treatises or learned 
works of sociology ; even if it did so, it would hardly be able to visualise 
the conditions and the problems there set out, and make them bear 
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a real meaning. It is exactly this which the novelist can do for 
‘the man in the street’; he can turn theories into people and prob- 
lems into events, and by so doing bring them home to thousands 
who would otherwise remain ignorant or unsympathetic. The great 
novelist is the intermediary between different classes: by arousing 
sympathy for the creatures of his imagination he gains it also for 
ideas and ideals which his readers had hitherto not known or not 
understood. His power can be illustrated by an event like the Sweated 
Industries Exhibition recently held in London. Books and pamphlets 
and articles innumerable have been written about this economic evil ; 
but they have failed to produce any active protest, because they 
cannot make vivid the conditions they describe, or call up a moving 
picture of misery. The exhibition was intended to effect this by 
showing the women and children engaged on their sweated tasks and 
the actual products of their labour. Even this has not the same 
force as a stirring novel, because it cannot equally select from experi- 
ence and idealise it. The fiction is too obvious and undramatic : 
it is realistic but unreal. The spectators, too, do not feel the same 
emotion for the actual toilers on whom they gaze for an hour as for the 
imaginative characters of the novelist, who lays bare in all its pathos 
and sadness the wretched lives of the helpless victims and the cruelty 
of the system which crushes them. 

The effect of The Jungle has shown that a novelist can still 
open the eyes of a people to a gross abuse which is being perpe- 
trated in their midst, and rouse the conscience of the people against 
the tyranny of a selfish plutocracy. In an age when newspapers 
are falling more and more into the hands of a few capitalists, the 
writers of fiction may be frequently called upon to stir up feeling 
against particular evils, such as the scandalous practices of a Trust ; 
but where there is a free and honest Press this is more properly 
its function. The passing events and questions of public life are 
for the journalist ; the larger movements which underlie them for the 
novelist. Nor is his function merely to spread abroad and win sym- 
pathy for the ideas which are at work in society. Through the crea- 
tions of his mind he can modify them ; he can test them by the touch- 
stone of life before they have been tried by experience. Especially 
when there is a tendency to abstract theory, as in the case of modern 
Socialism, he can exercise a profound influence by showing at work, 
in an imaginative picture of human nature, those feelings and passions 
which the theorist has neglected. Disraeli has said somewhere that 
the English gentleman’s habit of discussing politics for half an hour 
after dinner has preserved this country from revolutions; to-day, 
when political power has shifted to another class, we require another 
safeguard against the crude programmes of demagogues, and this we 
may find in the treatment of political and social ideas by the 
masters of creative literature, who, appealing to different classes, can 
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correct extreme views. It has been in the past, and it will be in 
the future, one of the chief functions of our great novelists on the 
one hand to disclose in their creations the inner meaning of social 
conditions and to humanise the theories of radical reformers, and on 
the other to hasten progress by forecasting its next step and mould- 
ing towards it the minds of their generation. 


Norman BENTWICH. 





THE TRUE DARWINISM 


PROFESSOR VON HARTMANN is reported to have said : 


In the first decade of the twentieth century it has become apparent that the 
days of Darwinism are numbered: ... among its latest opponents are such 
savants as Eimer, Gustav Wolf, De Vries, Hoocke, Von Wellstein, Fleischmann, 
Reinske, and many others. Similarly, Professor Fleischmann maintains that 
the Darwinian theory of descent has not a single fact to confirm it in the realm 
of Nature, that it is not the result of scientific research, but purely the product 
of the imagination.” 


If this be so, it will not be out of place to reconsider our position with 
regard to evolution, i.e. the origin of species, for ‘ Darwinism’ was 
Darwin’s theory to account for it. 

In three years’ time half a century will have passed since Darwin’s 
work, The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, was pub- 
lished in 1859. Up to the present day it is an indisputable fact that not 
a single variety or species of any wild animal or plant has ever been 
proved to have had its origin by means of natural selection. 

It will be desirable to refer to Darwin’s original paper* and try 
to find wherein the failure lies. Darwin begins by emphasising 
the very obvious fact of the struggle for existence in Nature, with 
the survival of the few and the destruction of the many. He says 
‘it is the doctrine of Malthus applied in most cases with tenfold force.’ 
The struggle is due to the enormous annual birth-rate, yet the average 
only is maintained. Why does the majority die ? 

Turning to Malthus’ Essay on Population,’ we find that the ulti- 
mate check to population is want of food ; that while man increases 
in @ geometrical ratio, the food supply, in a limited country, cannot 
increase beyond an arithmetical ratio. Consequently, a time must 
come when some must die of starvation as well as by the immediate 
checks, as diseases, customs, as well! as ‘all those causes . . . whether 
of a moral or physical nature, which tend prematurely to weaken 
and destroy the human frame.’ 

' The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, by J. Gerard, p. 281. 

* Die Darwinsche Theorie; see, e.g., pp. 339 and 346. 

* On the Variation of Organic Beings, éc., Journ. Lin. Soc. (read the Ist of July, 
1858). 

. —_ edition, p. 7. 
795 
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Of course Malthus was not concerned with any question about 
the origin of species. Applying it to Nature, Darwin observes that 
the destruction ‘ mainly falls on seeds, eggs and the young’; that 
is to say, long before any important varietal or specific characters have 
appeared in the offspring. How, then, do new varieties and species 
arise ? 

It is here essential that the reader should clearly understand 
what a species really is. If he will open, e.g. Hooker’s Student’s Flora 
of the British Isles, at any page, and read the descriptions of any two 
species of the same genus, he will at once discover that a species is 
known by a collection of constant morphological characters, 7.e. points 
of structure taken from any or all parts of the plant. 

Two things must herein be emphatically insisted upon, viz. 
sufficient differences in structure between the species, and their hereditary 
constancy. If they be not thus constant, the descriptions cannot 
be depended upon, and the ‘ Flora’ would be untrustworthy. Species 
are then, at least relatively, fixed entities. I say ‘relatively,’ because 
variability, or the capacity for varying, is presumed to exist in every 
organism ; though as long as the conditions of life are unchanged 
for any number of generations, no variations may be expected. But, 
Darwin says : 

Let the external conditions of a country alter . . . such changes of external 
conditions would, from acting on the reproductive system [he might have added 
vegetative system of plants also] probably cause the organisation of those beings 
which were most affected to become, as under domestication, plastic. Now, can 
it be doubted, from the struggle each individual has to obtain subsistence, that 
any minute variation in structure [my italics], habits, or instincts, adapting 
that individual better to the new conditions, would tell upon its vigour and 
health ? In the struggle it would have a better chance of surviving; and those 
of its offspring which inherited the variation, be it ever so slight, would also 
have a better chance.° 


I have italicised one phrase, for the reader must bear in mind 
that structure is the only feature which systematists are concerned 
with in framing the diagnoses or descriptions of species. 

The question here raised in the sentence ‘ Can it be doubted, &c.’ 
can be answered in the negative categorically : for any minute variations 
in structure, such as are called ‘ individual differences,’ have no effect 
whatever upon the ‘ health ’ or ‘ survival ’ of an organism, exclusive of 
any accidentally semi-starved condition,’ which cannot be called 
a ‘variation,’ unless persistent. Darwin practically founded his 
theory upon that question. He, in fact, did base it upon ‘ individual 
differences’ ;’ these consist of ‘minute variations of structure,’ 
and are, as a general rule, quite independent of any question as to 

5 On the Variation of Organic Beings, &e., Journ. Lin. Soc. (1858). 

* Even this may become hereditary, as in many ‘ degraded’ plants, if the con- 


ditions of life are constant. 
" Origin, dc., sixth edition, p. 34. 
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the origin of species. Wallace distinctly repudiates such as being 
‘specific.’ He says : , 

In securing the development of new forms in adaptation to the new environ- 
ment, natural selection is supreme. Hence arises the real distinction... 
between specific and non-specific or developmental characters. . . . The latter 
are due to the laws which determine the growth and development of the 
organism, and therefore rarely coincide exactly with the limits of a species." 


Yet it is upon ‘individual differences’ that all Darwinians rely 
for supplying the materials for selection. Systematic botanists can 
see them as well as theorists, but pay no attention to them, unless 
they can be proved to be constant by heredity. 

Darwin then adds, ‘ Let the work of selection on the one hand and 
death on the other go on for a thousand years’ (elsewhere he says 
‘millions upon millions’) ‘who will pretend to affirm that it would 
produce no effect, &c.?’ We need only wait a season for the change 
to begin. 

But ‘ individual differences,’ I repeat, are, as a rule, quite incon- 
stant ; what security, therefore, is there that they will last for thousands 
of years? The unbiassed reader will at once see that the whole 
argument, as Fleischmann says, is purely hypothetical. 

In the Origin of Species, &c., Darwin adds the following: ‘On 
the other hand, we may feel sure that any variation in the least degree 
injurious would be rigidly destroyed. This preservation of favourable 
variations and the rejection of injurious ones, I call natural selection.’ * 

By ‘favourable’ he means ‘adaptive’; and by ‘injurious,’ 
‘inadaptive’ variations. This is shown by his illustration of ‘a 
noble and commodious edifice ’ mentioned below. As a matter of fact 
no ‘injurious’ variations ever arise. ‘Only a few of those annually 
born can live to propagate their kind. What a trifling difference 
must often determine what shall survive and which perish !’ 

The latter sentence is a pure assumption ; for nothing in nature 
is known to justify it, in its application to the Origin of Species. In 
the mere struggle for existence among a batch of seedlings, it is the 
first to start in the race, and the better nourished seeds which get 
an advantage over others, overshadowing them and starving them, 
that brings about the survival of some and death of others ; just as 
these survivors themselves would have succumbed, if still more 
vigorous individuals happened to have been there. This is what 
Darwin calls ‘fortuitous destruction,’ or ill-luck as we might say.’ 
That is in accordance with Malthus’ theory ; but it has nothing to do 
with new and adaptive variations in points of structure upon which a 
new variety solely depends. Darwin’s fundamental mistake is thus 
seen to be his adding minute variations of structure to Malthus’ causes 
of the maintenance of life or death. Plants in specific or varietal 


® Fortnightly Review, March 1895, p. 444. 
® Origin, éc., p. 63 (Sixth edition)} ’ Tdid., p. 68. 
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characters often depend upon the flowers and fruits; but these are 
non-existent when the struggle chiefly takes place, and could in no way, 
therefore, insure the ‘survival of the fittest’ among any batch of 
seedlings among which the struggle occurs. 

In describing the supposed variations in offspring under new con- 
ditions of life, Darwin considers them to be either ‘ indefinite’ or 
‘definite.’ The former consist of ‘favourable’ (i.e. adaptive) 
together with ‘injurious’ (or inadaptive) variations; out of which 
the former are supposed to be ‘selected,’ while the latter, the great 
majority, perish. 

‘Definite’ variations arise when all the offspring vary alike and 
in a favourable (i.e. adaptive) manner. His words are : 

The direct action of changed conditions leads to definite or indefinite results, 
By the term ‘definite action’ I mean an action of such a nature that when 
many individuals of the same variety are exposed during several generations to 
any change in their physical conditions of life, all, or nearly all the individuals 


are modified in the same manner. A new sub-variety would then be produced 
without the aid of selection." 


This brings us to Darwin’s alternative proposition to account for 
evolution, or ‘The True Darwinism.’ Forty-five years of observa- 
tion have proved incontestably that it was the right one ; while ‘ Dar- 
winism,’ as usually understood, still remains an unproved hypothesis. 
Hence I call the former ‘The True Darwinism.’ We find the first 
hint of it in the introduction to the first edition of the Origin, &c. 
(1859); in which he describes natural selection as being ‘the main, 
but not the exclusive means of modification ’ ; for, on page 11, he adds, 
‘some slight amount of change may, I think, be attributed to the 
direct action of the conditions of life.’ 

In 1868, or nine years after the Origin appeared, Darwin published 
his Animals and Plants under Domestication. In this work, in the 
passage already quoted, we see he had begun to realise the vast import- 
ance of ‘definite action,’ by which he means ‘direct action’ pro- 
ducing ‘ definite results.’ Now the point especially to notice is that 
in the introduction he appeared to blend this ‘definite action’ with 
‘natural selection’; whereas in 1868 they have become perfectly 
distinct and mutually exclusive. That Darwin continued to perceive 
more and more clearly the importance of ‘ definite action’ is proved 
by his letter to Professor Moritz Wagner in 1876, in which he wrote : 
‘The greatest mistake I made was, I now think, I did not attach 
sufficient weight to the direct influence of food, climate, &c., quite 
independently of natural selection. When I wrote my book, and 
for some years later, I could not find a good proof of the direct action 
[t.e. producing ‘definite results *] of the environment on the species.” 
Such proofs are now plentiful.’ ’* They are really universal. 

" Animals and Plants under Domestication, ii. p. 271; Origin, &c., pp. 6, 72, 80, &e. 


1? Nevertheless, his books incidentally abound with cases. 
'8 Life, vol. iii. p. 159. 
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“7 We will now turn to the experiences of savants of to-day. 

The study of ‘ Ecology,’ or of ‘ Plants at Home,’ i.e. their structure 
and relationships to their conditions of life, has revealed to field 
botanists, at least, that not only can plants be called xerophytic, 
halophytic, hydrophytic, &c., but that the respective structures 
of such plants are in close adaptation to their environments, and are 
the ‘definite results of the direct action of those conditions of life.’ 
These results are due to a responsive power residing in protoplasm 
and the nucleus, which at once set to work to construct tissues in 
adjustment to the influences of any changed environments.'* This 
is no theory, for it can be witnessed in actual procedure both in nature, 
and easily by experiment. Moreover, it has been proved to be the 
case a quarter of a century ago and repeatedly sincej 

I will here give one of my experiments. No greater ‘changed 
conditions of life ’ can well be found for a species than to live normally 
submerged, and then to live in ordinary garden soil in air. I sowed 
the seeds of the water crowfoot, say 200 in all. They came up at 
different rates. They all developed the fennel-like type of leaf 
characteristic of submerged plants, but the whole anatomical structure 
was changed in adaptation to air; subsequently the floating type of 
leaf appeared, then followed the flowers. There was not a single 
individual with any inadaptive structure (i.e. Darwin’s ‘injurious 
variation ’). On transferring some of the plants to water, all the 
foliage perished at once, being inadapted to a submerged life, but 
new foliage soon appeared adapted to a submerged existence. 

The following are the opinions of a few eminent ecologists upon 
‘adaptation.’ Mr. J. A. Thomson, writing on ‘Synthetic Summary 
of the Influence of the Environment upon the Organism,’ * says : 


No attempt to explain the adaptation of the organism to its environment can be 
complete without recognition that external influences, in the widest sense and 
in various degrees of directness, have, and have had, an important transforming 
and adaptive action. 


Professor Warming, of Copenhagen, in describing adaptations 
among xerophytic plants, remarks : 


I answer briefly to the question which arises—namely, whether these adap- 
tations to the medium should be regarded as a result of natural selection, or 
whether they owe their origin to the action, in modifying forms, exercised 
directly by the conditions of the medium. I adopt this latter view . . . the 
characters of adaptation thus directly acquired have become fixed.’ 


. LM. Costantin, speaking of Arctic plants, says : 


We are led to think, so to say, invincibly, that one can only explain the general 
characters of Arctic plants by adaptation—e.g. if all Arctic plants are perennial, 





‘* I would refer the reader to The Origin of Floral Structures, and more especially 
to The Origin of Plant Structures, vols. lxiy. (1888) and Ixvii. (1895), Int. Sci. Ser. 
* Royal Phys. Soc. Ed, (1888). 16 Lagoa Santa, p. 465 (1892). 
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it is because’ they live near the pole. It is the conditions of life which have 
created this hereditary character."’ 


Similarly, Dr. W. G. Smith, the well-known author of excellent 
botanical survey work, says, ‘It is impossible to do this survey work 
without being impressed with adaptation.’ I might quote others, 
especially of America, as well as Noll, Schenck, Bonnier, Flahault, 
of Germany and France. Even Dr. Weismann, who holds to 
Darwinism, is obliged to confess, ‘we are driven to the conclusion 
that the ultimate origin of hereditary individual differences lies 
in the direct action of external influences upon the organism.’ ** 

Now, besides Weismann, Darwinians assert that as the same 
results are obtained (?) by natural selection, they prefer to accept 
Darwin’s theory. The reply is that a theory can explain anything ; 
just as ‘ design ’ was once thought to put all questioning out of court ; 
but until they can bring forward facts and proo/s that natural selection 
really is capable of bringing about adaptations, the theory remains 
an @ priori assumption still, and consequently is void of a true 
scientific basis. This, however, with one voice, they all decline to 
do. Wallace is satisfied by saying, ‘It is, of course, admitted that 
direct proof of the action of natural selection is wanting.’ I am not 
aware of any scientist resting satisfied with such a position in any 
other branch of science. If none can be found in fifty years, why 
retain the theory? On the other hand, an overwhelming mass of 
facts and proofs are present everywhere in favour of ‘ adaptation by 
response.’ . 

Now, a most important fact is overlooked. Darwin used the word 
chance twice in one passage quoted above, italicising the word himself. 
In other words, if adaptive structures in animals and plants arose 
accidentally or by chance, and were preserved by natural selection, 
there is no Natural Law connecting the first appearance of the favour- 
able variations with their adaptiveness. This is clear from Darwin’s 
illustration of a ‘noble and commodious edifice,’ supposed to be 
built of unprepared stones, in order to show how an organism with 
all its adaptations appeared by ‘ chance variations’ ; 


If an architect were to rear a noble and commodious edifice without the use 
of cut stone, by selecting from the fragments at the base of a precipice wedge- 
formed stones for his arches, elongated stones for his lintels, and flat stones for 
his roof, we should admire his skill and regard him as a paramount power. 

Now the fragments of stones, though indispensable to the architect, bear to 
the edifice built by him the same relation [as a matter of fact, there is none at 
all] which the fluctuating variations of each organic being bear to the varied 
and admirable structures ultimately acquired by its modified descendants." 





" Les Végétaua et les Milieux cosmiques, p. 85 (1898). 
* Essays on Heredity, p. 279. 
'* Animals and Plants under Domestication, ii. p. 430. 
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Darwin admits that, with regard to the use to which the fragments 
of stone may be put, ‘ their shape may be strictly said to be accidental.’ 
The essential features which Darwin here completely overlooks are, 
first, that i is quite impossible to construct a ‘ noble and commodious 
edifice’ out of unhewn and unprepared stones, and, moreover, with 
no prepared mortar. Secondly, one requires to know what replaces 
the intelligence and skill of both the architect and builder, in the case 
of making and putting together the adaptive structures of an organ- 
ism. ‘Adaptation,’ as used by ecologists, means simply that the 
direct action of the altered conditions of life upon the protoplasm 
and nucleus of organisms calls forth their responsiveness, and 
adaptations follow at once. Hence the first appearance and rapid 
formation of adaptations are the immediate results of a Universal 
Natural Law. 

The reader will now not fail to see the bearing of all this upon 
evolution. Why are the British spurges, e.g. species of Euphorbia, 
30 totally different from the massive, succulent species of Africa ; 
and why do the latter exactly mimic in form and structure the Cac- 
tacee of Mexico? Adaptation supplies the immediate answer. The 
English climate being totally different from the African, species have 
been evolved in adaptation to those climates respectively ; just as 
E. Paralias is a xerophyte with coriaceous leaves, because it has 
adapted itself to a maritime situation in England. On the other 
hand, fleshy-stemmed Euphorbias resemble Cactacew, because they 
have become directly adapted to similar conditions of life. 

So far induction is sufficient to ‘ prove’ it. It is the line of argu- 
ment suggested by Weismann, who says of evolution that the truth 
of it ‘may be maintained with the same degree of certainty as that 
with which astronomy asserts that the earth moves round the sun; 
for a conclusion may be arrived at as safely by other methods as by 
mathematical calculation,’ *’ or indeed experiment. But ‘adaptation ’ 
by no means rests on induction alone. There is an abundance of 
experimental verification which ‘as been made with regard to all kinds 
of plants, under various conditions of life. Five-and-forty years’ 
study of plants, as growing in Nature, has long ago convinced me that 
Darwinism could not account for evolution ; and it is at least gratify- 
ing to find that ‘ecological’ botanists, who study plants ‘at home,’ 
have now come to the same conclusion. A strong consensus of opinion 
already exists, from which Darwinians will assuredly discover ere 
long that the theory of ‘the origin of species by means of natural 
selection’ will disappear before ‘adaptation to the conditions of 
life by means of the direct response of the organism.’ 


Grorce Henstow. 


” Essays on Heredity, p. 258. 
Vor, LX—No. 357 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GREEK MYSTERIES AND THE 
GOSPELS 


In a former number of this Review—March 1905—it was shown in 
‘The Greek Mysteries and the Gospel Narrative’ (pp. 490-499) that 
certain technical or ritualistic words, and not a few sacramental 
formule, known to have been used in the Eleusinian mysteries, as well 
as several of the rites or ceremonies themselves, seem to be present 
in the gospel narrative under phrases but slightly veiled and in scenes 
only partially transformed; and in that article, with the object of 
illustrating these apparent facts, reference was made more particularly 
to the first-written gospel, Mark. In the present paper, in which some 
further examples are given, the illustrations will chiefly be taken 
from the three later writings. 

In the former paper it was pointed out that in a religion or system 
of worship, the life of which was its symbolism, there must of necessity 
have been many outward and visible emblems which were regarded as 
types and figures of hidden spiritual truth, and mention was made 
(p. 493) of certain ‘ep or ‘ holy things ’ which were never touched, nor 
even looked upon, save only by the priest and the ‘ mystes ’ during the 
midnight ceremony known as the wrapddocis trav iepay, and then 
apparently only when these sacred symbols were veiled or in some 
way accompanied by the mystical ‘ linen cloth.’ 

But there were other figurative objects better known than the 
iepd, because they were more publicly exhibited. These emblems 
or symbols seem to have been carried in procession before the statue 
of Iacchus (Dionysus), or to have been placed around him in his 
temple, on the sacred day which bore his name—generally supposed 
to have been the sixth day of the celebration. These mystic emblems 
have sometimes been called the toys and playthings of the infant god, 
and as such they may possibly have been regarded by the un- 
enlightened world, but even by the profane these sacred objects were 
often looked upon as badges of deity and as marking in some mysterious 
way a divine presence. Among these emblems sacred to Iacchus in the 
Eleusinian worship Clement of Alexandria speaks of the Ac«vor, 
‘ winnowing-fan’ ; the odaipa, ‘ globe’ or ‘ ball’; the zroxos, ‘ woolly 
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fleece’; and the dotpdyados, ‘bone’ or string of bones. Clement 
of Alexandria was a Christian when he wrote his ‘ Protreptikos Logos’ 
or ‘ Exhortation’ to the Greeks, and he wrote it with the. object of 
magnifying the Christian faith, and of ridiculing and defaming 
the mysteries ; but of the true meaning and hidden teaching of the 
Greek system of worship he knew nothing, or if he had any know- 
ledge of its mystic significance he carefully abstained from making it 
known. 

First as to the \/«voy or ‘ winnowing-fan ’ : this was ‘ a broad basket 
in which the corn was placed after threshing and then thrown against 
the wind so as to winnow the grain from the chaff.’ No badge or 
symbol was more intimately associated with the worship of Iacchus 
(Dionysus) than was this basket or winnowing-fan ; so closely was it 
identified with him that even a Roman poet, writing long before 
the time of Clement of Alexandria, seems unable to mention a 
winnowing-fan without speaking of it as ‘the mystic fan of Iacchus’ 
—‘ mystica vannus Iacchi’ (Verg. Geor. i. 166). In fact one of the 
mystic names of Dionysus (Iacchus) was derived directly from the 
‘fan,’ for in certain of the celebrations he was invoked or worshipped 
as ‘ Licnites ’"—Acxvirns the ‘ winnower’: thus when secret offerings 
were brought to the grave of Dionysus in the inmost shrine of Apollo’s 
temple, the women on the neighbouring mountain of Parnassus in the 
night-time at the winter solstice woke up the new-born god, Ac«virns, 
cradled in a ‘ winnowing-fan’; and at certain stages in the rites 
of the Dionysia the infant Dionysus or Iacchus was carried in solemn 
procession, lying in a A/«voy as in a ‘ cradle.’ 

Now in two of the four gospels, namely in Matthew (iii. 11-12) and in 
Luke (iii. 16-17), we meet with the ‘ winnowing-fan’ in the Baptist’s 
testimony concerning Christ, where the ‘fan’ seems to be regarded 
as a symbol or badge of divine power. The passage in Matthew (iii. 
11-12) runs thus—‘ he will baptize you in a holy spirit (or, will immerse 
you in holy wind) and fire, whose winnowing-fan (70 wrvov) is in his 
hand, and he will completely cleanse his threshing-floor (@\#va) and will 
gather together his grain into the barn.’ Luke’s version is a copy of 
this passage in Matthew with but slight variation. It is to be noticed 
that the word which appears in the two gospels is wrvov ; of course 
the technical, ritualistic term A/xvoy so intimately associated with 
Iacchus (Dionysus) could not have been used, for to have written 
ob 7d Alevov x. T. X. would to a Greek have appeared precisely the 
same thing as writing ‘behold! Licnites !—the Winnower with his 
fan’ ; yet the word mrvov signifies a ‘ winnowing-fan ’ quite as plainly 
as, perhaps even more clearly than, A/cvoy expresses this meaning, 
for \icvov is often used to signify a ‘ cradle’ as well as a ‘ winnowing- 
fan,’ whereas mTvov seems never to have this double meaning. Whence 
comes this idea of the ‘fan’? It was not a badge of the Jewish 
Messiah ; Matthew would certainly have told us of the fact if he had 
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ever found the ‘ winnowing-fan,’ used in the Old Testament as a 
symbol of the Hebrew deliverer ; but from whatever origin the word 
mrvov may be derived or from whatever source it may have come, 
it is here used in a sense as mystic and with a meaning as figurative 
as that of the ‘ mystica vannus Iacchi.’ 

So, with regard to the word ddwva, ‘ threshing-floor,’ d\ws means 
something round or circular, and here signifies and includes the piled- 
up rounded heap of corn as well as and in addition to the circular 
threshing-floor itselfi—~‘he will winnow his stack of corn’; in any 
case, the notion of something circular is implied in the word 4)ws, 
which at times expresses the ‘disc’ of a shield, the ‘halo’ round the 
moon, or the ‘ ring’ of a coiled snake, in short the distinctive feature 
of the cdaipa. The whole passage in verse 12 has the appearance 
of being a quotation from some sacred writing, yet it cannot be traced 
in the books of the Old Testament, or of being a religious formula ac- 
companying some symbolical or mystic rite. We know that at Eleusis 
the threshing-floor of Triptolemus, herald of life and judge of the dead, 
was a sacred spot ; each year at Eleusis the Rarian plain was solemnly 
ploughed, each year the sower went forth to sow that holy ground, 
each year the ears of corn there grown were solemnly cut—the mystic 
symbolism of life that dies only to live again, and of beauty that fades 
only to revive and blossom anew. 

Before passing from this subject of the Aicvov, ‘fan’ or ‘ cradle,’ 
it may be noted that Luke alone of the gospel writers speaks of the 
babe ‘lying in a manger,’ and he appears to make a point of the 
circumstance, for he uses the phrase twice within a few lines, that is 
to say, within five verses (Luke ii. 12, 16). Now whether the 
expression xe/yevov év datvy is intended to signify ‘laid in a stable 
or cattle-yard ’ or ‘lying in a feeding-trough or manger’ is not quite 
clear ; neither is it clear how it happens that Luke alone of all the 
gospel writers should have any knowledge or make any mention 
of the darvn, which, whether it be a ‘manger’ or whether it be 
a ‘cattle-stall,’ seems to be a cold, uneasy bed, in which to lay 
a new-born babe, and there the child remained still cradled in its 
strange cot until so ‘found’ by the shepherds (ii. 16, 12): or is the 
passage only a new interpretation—a transfigured rendering—of the 
old Greek rite and mystic act of worship in which the women on the 
mountain-side were wont to find at midnight on the shortest day 
their new-born god, Licnites, cradled in a corn-basket or winnowing- 
fan ? 

Let us look at another of the emblems mentioned by Clement, 
namely the zréxos or ‘ woolly fleece,’ also spoken of as Avds «dior, 
the ‘sheepskin of Zeus’ or the ‘ fleece of god,’ a sacred object which 
was laid upon the feet of sinners when they were purified and cleansed 
from their sins. Now the writer of the fourth gospel, rejecting all 
allusions by the Baptist to the winnowing-fan, makes him exclaim— 
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‘Behold the lamb of the god which takes away the sin of the world’ 
(John i. 29), the remarkable point in the narrative being that the 
persons who heard the exclamation are represented as at once under- 
standing that the Jewish Messiah had been found (John i. 35-37, 
40-41) ; as though the phrase ‘ the lamb of God ’ appealed to them as a 
well-known expression typical of the Messiah. If so, again, is it not 
strange that Matthew, with all his knowledge of the Old Testament, 
not only has no parallel passage from the Hebrew writings, but does 
not even mention the circumstance that the Baptist ever made use of 
such an expression as ‘the lamb of god’ ; in fact this phrase does not 
appear in any of the four gospels with the single exception of John, 
and not again in John’s narrative after the Baptist has left the scene. 
A Greek, on hearing the cry "Ide 6 aduvos tod Oeod, ‘ Behold! the 
lamb of the god!’ might call to mind the ‘ fleece of god ’—the Acos 
xodvov—and see before him his redeeming god, Iacchus (Avaios 
"laxyos), but would a Galilean fisherman recognise in this expression, 
even though it were uttered in Aramaic words, any reference to his 
Messiah (v. 37, 40-42)? Nor does the expression 6 duvds rod Oeod 
occur again in the New Testament, for the word translated ‘lamb’ 
which appears so frequently in Revelation is not auvds but is a totally 
different word, namely, dpv/ov, the ‘little ram,’ a highly figurative 
creature with seven horns and seven eyes (Rev. v. 6, 8). 

With regard to another of the symbols mentioned by Clement— 
namely, the dorpdyanos or ‘ bone,’ it is not clear what kind of bone 
the adotpdyandos was; if it consisted of the ankle-bones of certain 
animals, then it would signify ‘dice’ for casting lots: if it was com- 
posed of vertebre bones strung together, it would then mean a ‘ scourge.’ 
Which of these meanings was attributed in the mysteries to the 
aotpa@yanos is not certainly known ; possibly at different stages of 
the ceremonial different meanings were given to it. However this 
may be, we find both ‘ scourging ’ and ‘ casting lots’ to be noticeable 
features in the gospel narrative : that is to say, these events appear to 
be narrated as facts or circumstances of which some mention must be 
made, although the reason for their occurrence is not apparent. It 
has been supposed that Psalm xxii. 18 is the origin of the story of 
the casting of lots by the soldiers, but this hypothesis can hardly be 
accepted, for the earlier gospels give no quotation from, nor make 
any reference to, this Psalm, the author of the fourth gospel apparently 
being the first writer to discover the parallel passage in the Old Testa- 
ment (John xix. 24). 

So the narrative of the scourging is sometimes thought to be due 
to the passage in Isaiah (liii. 5)—‘ with his stripes we are healed,’ or, 
as it is given in the Septuagint, ‘ by his weal we were healed ’—r@ 
HodwTL avTod nuweis idOnuev; but this view seems scarcely tenable, 
for if the story of the scourging had been inserted in the narrative 
merely for the purpose of showing the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy, 
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we should almost certainly have found the word yer, ‘ weal,’ or 
some similar expression introduced into the story together with the 
phrase ‘that the scripture might be fulfilled.’ But is the scourging 
for this reason any the more to be understood as an actual historical 
event? It can scarcely be accepted as an historical fact that the 
Roman Procurator came down from the 87a and himself administered 
this degrading punishment—degrading to the perpetrator rather than 
to the victim ; yet the several accounts in the gospels seem to imply 
and even to assert that he did so, for the verbs used in each narrative 
are plainly written in the singular number—thus in Mark (xv. 15) 
and in Matthew (xxvii. 26) the words are wapedwxe ¢payeAdocas, 
and in John (xix. 1) AaBev, guacriywoe; that is to say, the 
Governor of Juda is represented as personally torturing a free man 
whom he had but a few moments earlier been striving to release 
(John xviii. 39). It has been suggested that the narrative may 
be read as meaning that Pilate, having authorised the soldiers to 
administer the scourging, may, on the principle ‘ qui facit per alium 
facit per se,’ be said to have himself inflicted it ; but the last-written 
gospel, which not seldom corrects the earlier accounts, does not offer 
this explanation, but seems to assert, even more plainly than they 
appear to do, that Pilate himself and not the soldiers (John xix. 1, 2) 
committed this act, or rather these acts, of hideous brutality ; and the 
short, matter-of-fact statement seems to read as the brief mention of 
some event which must be introduced into the narrative, rather than 
as a startling instance of judicial degradation possibly without a 
parallel in the Roman world. For, in whichever sense the story be 
understood, the result is the same ; it represents the Roman Governor 
as torturing, or commanding the torture of, a free man, wholly 
innocent of any crime. 

Let us now ascertain the place which the ‘linen cloth’ occupied 
in the Eleusinian celebration. It has been stated (p. 497) that ‘some 
kind of memento of the ceremony (the wapdédocis tav iepayv) was 
given by the priest to the votaries, which a believer used to keep in a 
linen cloth.’ It is not certainly known what was the technical name 
given to this ‘linen cloth’ in the mysteries—possibly the term used 
was Siccos, 7 Svccos, ‘ the cloth of fine flax,’ a word having much the 
same meaning as civdwy, which seems to have been a kind of Indian 
muslin or lawn, ‘a cloth of fine linen.’ The memento given by the 
priest consisted of a small piece or fragment of one of the iepa, such as 
a crumb of the sesame cake, a seed of the pomegranate, or a grain of 
the salt, possibly—almost certainly—the last mentioned, the salt, 
which would be handed over to the mystes by the priest with some 
formula of which Mark ix. 49-50 may be a reminiscence or a para- 
phrase. A reason for selecting the salt as the memento, rather than a 
seed of the pomegranate or a crumb of the cake, would be that 
grain or two of salt wrapped in a cambric or linen cloth would after a 
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time dissolve and disappear, so that should the ‘linen cloth’ ever fall 
into the hands of profane persons who might dare to take hold of it 
in the hope of looking upon a most holy object, their impious curiosity 
would be frustrated, the ‘holy thing’ would not be there, and the 
‘linen cloth’ would be left behind—empty, folded, and alone (évre- 
tukvypévn yovn). For the igpd were so sacred that the uninitiated 
were never permitted to look upon them ‘ even from the housetop.’ 
Whether this be so or not, it is plain that in the Eleusinian worship 
the ‘linen cloth’ occupied a conspicuous place, and was a necessary 
accompaniment during and immediately after the mapdbocis, or 
‘handing over ’ of the holy things ; in fact so necessary an accompani- 
ment does it appear to have been that, when we turn to the gospel 
narrative, we almost expect at the moment of Christ’s wapdédocis to 
see some trace of the ‘ napkin of flax,’ and, in the midnight gloom of 
Gethsemane, to catch a momentary glimpse of the ‘linen cloth.’ 
And do we not have a brief sight of it? For, in Mark (xiv.), after the 
‘fervent kiss’ (xatepidncev, v. 45), and before the ‘taking away’ 
(v. 53), there occurs this remarkable passage : ‘And a certain youth 
[or attendant] was accompanying him, having a linen cloth (cwédova) 
cast about him over his naked body; and they take hold of him, but 
he left behind [or alone] the linen cloth (rhv owéddva) and fled naked ’ 
(51-52). How came this young man or servant on the spot at this 
moment—was he sleeping in the grove? If so, he would have had a 
wrap or covering, less costly and certainly more substantial than the 
lawn-like cwédav. And why should the narrative be disturbed at so 
dramatic a moment by the intrusion of a trivial and meaningless 
episode? The later gospel writers seem to have had some such thought, 
for none of them mention, nor even allude to, this singular digression in 
Mark’s narrative. In any case, here in Mark we have the ‘ linen cloth ’ 
brought upon the scene at the moment of the ‘handing over’ of 
Christ—not merely a ‘linen cloth,’ but the ‘linen cloth,’ just as in 
chapter xv. 46 we see the same word cvvdwv repeated, plainly with 
the object and for the purpose of prefixing the article—‘ wound him in 
the cwvdmv ” ; so here, ‘ he left the cwvd@v behind him and fied naked.’ 
And at this point let us look at the description or narrative of the 
act itselfi—the mapddocrs, the ‘handing over’—as given by Mark 
[xiv. 44-45]: ‘ now he who is [or was] handing him over [ 6 rapadidovs 
avtov] had given them a sign [or password] saying, Whomsoever I 
shall kiss [dv av ¢iAjc~), he it is [or, that is he], hold him [kparjcare 
avtov] and lead [or take] him away carefully [or without faltering, 
acgparas]. And he came—came straight [ev@¢ws, at once or openly] 
up to him, and saith, Rabbi, and fervently kissed him’ [xarediAnoev 
avrov, ‘ kissed him again and again’]. In reading these words do we 
understand that the writer is intending to describe the blackest crime 
that ever stained the human race? Stained with many a stain, was it 
ever stained with one so black as this ? .. The Greek language possesses 
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fitting words, plain and strong, with which to brand the perpetrator of 
such a deed, if deed it be ; but the writer of this passage finds no words 
plainer, no words stronger than the ambiguous, mystic, almost sacra- 
mental term, 6 mapadidovs, ‘he who hands over,’ as though the 
writer’s mind was with the Eleusinian priest as he ‘hands over’ the 
holy thing to the awe-struck mystes, and bids him ‘kiss’ the holy 
thing and ‘hold’ it in his hand unfalteringly (aegadds) ; for xpatéw 
means to ‘hold in the hand’ as well as to ‘subdue by force.’ What 
need was there to urge this ‘ great multitude with swords and staves’ 
(43) to ‘subdue by force’ or ‘hold with the hand’ their unarmed, 
unresisting prisoner, any more than to warn them to take him away 
carefully and without faltering (¢egadas) ? And how is the use of such 
a word as catedidncer to be explained ? Karagi\éw is far stronger 
than ¢:\4 ; it signifies the tender caressing kiss of the true lover, not 
the pretended salutation of a false friend ; in fact, by the presence in 
the narrative of this word carepidncer, the veil seems to be lifted, we 
have gone in under the curtain, and are looking upon the fervent kiss of 
the adoring mystes as he holds in his hand the holy thing, not the cold 
semblance of a greeting given by a traitor as the token of his treachery. 

Our attention hitherto has been directed more particularly to the 
Eleusinia, but it must not be supposed that these are the only Greek 
mysteries of which traces are to be found in the gospels. For it 
would seem as though allusions to, or stories built up from, the ritual 
of the Thesmophoria, to which a passing reference was made in the 
former paper (p. 495), are discernible in all the gospel narratives ; 
but more especially in the fourth, the author of which appears to have 
had access to notes or documents not available to the earlier writers. 
We are told that ‘there were many books of the mysteries containing 
the ritual to be performed in various cases, and also perhaps the 
allegorical and symbolical interpretations of some of the myths.’ 
Such books, being compiled for the use of the priests and those myste 
who had attained to the higher grades, would be written more or 
less in outline, mystic names and formule being represented by a 
few letters, with here and there a technical word or a ritualistic phrase. 
Notes or memoranda such as these would necessarily present, at 
least to the uninitiated, only the skeleton of a story or the mere out- 
line of a drama. Such books and notes must from time to time have 
fallen into the hands of the unenlightened, who would not fail to try 
their skill at filling in the blanks and reconstructing the drama, and 
even in discovering a religious explanation and symbolical interpreta- 
tion of the mystic narrative and dramatic ritual. 

It is impossible here to give even a summary of the ritual, or of 
the meaning of the ritual, in the Thesmophoria ; it must be sufficient 
to state that the same great principle—namely, life and the continuity 
of life—which was worshipped in the Eleusinian mysteries, was also, 
but under a different aspect and with a different ritual, invoked in 
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the Thesmophoria. For as in the Eleusinia men prayed for life in 
relation to the fruitfulness of the earth, so in the Thesmophoria women 
invoked life and the beauty of life, in reference to the fruitfulness of 
the human race, and called upon the Earth-mother, yf uxyrnp, as 
xaddvyévera, or ‘mother of the fair child.” The festival of the 
Thesmophoria was, in fact, a festival in celebration of marriage, more 
especially on the last day, which was known by the same name of 
xaddwyévera. How long the celebration lasted is not quite clear; it 
is supposed to have been, at least in many Greek cities, of three days’ 
duration, but at Athens it seems to have continued for five days ; that 
is to say, if the preliminary rites and ceremonies at Halimus are to be © 
included ; but, generally speaking, the festival proper commenced on 
the day called the dvodos, ‘ ascending,’ or «d@odos, ‘ descending’ ; 
on the third day from which date the feast of Kalligeneia, or ‘ mother 
of the fair child,’ was held. Now in John (ii. 1) we read: ‘ And the 
third day was a marriage-feast in Kana of Galilee ; and the mother of 
Jesus was there.” On the third day from what event or fact this 
marriage-feast took place we are not told, but it is remarkable that in 
the line immediately above the expression ‘ the third day’ occur the 
words, ‘ ascending and descending ’ (i. 51), where the word ‘ ascending,’ 
avaBaivovras, if not altogether superfluous, is plainly misplaced ; 
unless indeed the passage is but a transformation or mystic recon- 
struction of the dvodos xa@odos, or day of ‘ ascent and descent,’ in 
the Thesmophoria. 

And what of Kana of Galilee—is there any mention of such a place 
in the Old Testament, or in Josephus, or in Strabo, or in any one of 
the three earlier gospels? A Greek note or memorandum of the 
ritual of the Thesmophoria, made before the date of the gospels, 
would be written in uncial characters, without spaces between the 
words, and without accents or punctuation ; thus KAAAITENEIA> 
might soon become KANAT'AAIAAIAS®, more especially if origin- 
ally written in a contracted form, as KAAIA®, for a mere slip of 
the pen would cause AI to appear as N, KANAY®. 

The procedure or ritual on the day of Kalligeneia—the ydpos 
xkaddvyeveias—is not known in every detail, but it seems that a 
considerable portion of the day was occupied in holding a festival, 
or marriage-feast, at which much wine was drunk, the wine being 
provided by the two women who had been chosen or appointed to 
superintend the feast. During this day there occurred a remarkable 
ceremony, in which certain women, who had been set apart for the 
purpose, after undergoing a three days’ purification, occupied a 
prominent position ; they were called avtAnrpia, ‘ drawers up,’ and 
the act or ceremony which they performed was described by the 
word dvt\éw, to ‘draw up from the hold—dvrAos—of a ship,’ to 
“draw up water from a depth or well,’ to ‘ draw up from a hole or pit.’ 
This peculiar rite will presently be further alluded to. 
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~ ' Now we find this word dvr\éw twice used, namely in verses 
8 and 9 (John ii.), and, as it would seem, almost inaccurately—‘ and 
he saith unto them, Draw up now’ (avrAjcarte viv, v. 8). Why 
does this word dyt\éw appear here? There was no need nor 
necessity for ‘ drawing up’ from any depth or hole as from an dyt)os, 
or ‘hold,’ for the six waterpots had been filled ‘up to the brim’ 
(gas advw—‘ until above’); all therefore that was required of the 
servants was to dip a cup into the brimming liquid—an act which 
would be more exactly expressed by such a word as addicca, to 
‘draw liquids from a larger vessel with a smaller,’ or éu8dzrtw, to 
* dip one vessel into another,’ or apva, to ‘ draw water,’ any of which 
words would appear to express more accurately the meaning which 
seems to be intended than such a word as adyrAéw, to ‘draw up from 
the dregs or bottom,’ to ‘exhaust’ ; and the word is repeated—‘ the 
servants knew—they who had drawn up the water ’— oi nvTAnKoTEs, 
* those who had been the drawers up’ (9). It would be difficult to find 
any expression more closely resembling the technical, ritualistic phrase 
of the Thesmophoria, ai avrAntpias, than these words of nvTAnKOTEs. 
And the repetition of the expression seems, as it were, to mark or 
indicate the presence, in a transmuted form, of some technical term 
or sacred word, just as in the term or expression ‘ the mother of Jesus’ 
(vv. 1 and 3), twice used, we seem to have a paraphrase or new render- 
ing of the meaning of Kaddvyéveca, or ‘ mother of the fair one.’ We 
have already noticed the use of the word cwdar, twice repeated, 
and shall presently draw attention to the repetition of another word, 
ixavos. 

But it is now necessary to consider the extraordinary rite per- 
formed on the first day—the day of ascent and descent—of the Thes- 
mophoria. The Greeks worshipped nature, or the forces of nature, 
and in order to bring these forces home to the mind of the ignorant 
and unenlightened, the particular force or power to be invoked was 
personified, that is to say, was represented as a being having perpetual 
or ever-returning life. Thus the Greeks saw in the life-giving power 
of the earth a living force, a life-producing spirit, which they per- 
sonified as the ‘Earth-mother,’ yf jtnp, or Demeter, just as 
they recognised in the all-pervading, life-sustaining air their great Zevs, 
father of gods and men. As soon as this personification was accepted, 
all the phenomena of nature became the acts of these ever-living 
beings, and in the Greek imagination the life and beauty of the world 
seemed to be the ‘fair child’ of the ‘Earth-mother.’ Thus it was 
that in the Eleusinia the life of the world was worshipped as Perse- 
phoné with the golden ears of corn, and in the Thesmophoria its 
beauty was invoked as the mystic Persephassa with her basket of 
poppies; and when the beauty of the world faded away and 
its life died down in the winter months, the Greeks, in vivid 
imagination, saw the ‘fair child’ of the ‘Earth-mother’ snatched 
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from them to the depths below by the ‘dweller in the nether 
gloom.’ 

Thus Clement of Alexandria, in his Protreptikos Logos, writes :— 
‘Do you wish me to tell of Persephassa’s flower-gathering and her 
basket and of her rape, how the earth split asunder and the swine of 
Eubulus were swallowed up with the disappearing deities ; this is the 
reason why at the Thesmophoria they “ entomb” swine by casting 
them into pits’ (weyapifovres yoipovs éuSdddrover). And in a 
scholion on Lucian, published by Rohde from a Vatican codex—‘ It 
is in honour of this Eubulus that swine are cast into the chasms 
(ydopara) of Demeter and Koré (Persephassa). When the bodies 
of the swine which have been cast into the crypts [or pits, uéyapa] 
are decayed, certain women who are called avtAnrpia: [drawers up], 
after purifying themselves for three days, descend and bring them up. 
And a rattling is made when the women draw up [avtAd@ovv] the 
bodies, and when they put back [into the crypt or pit] those [well- 
known] figures’ (Ta mAdcpata éxeiva). The mAdopata were 
small images of pigs which were thrown into the crypt or pit after the 
living animal had been driven into it and buried there, or were cast 
into the chasm when the remains of the dead pigs were drawn up by 
the dvrAntpiat. For though it is not distinctly stated in the above 
passages that the pigs were buried alive, this is probably the meaning, 
because we are told that at the Thesmophoria, as celebrated by the 
people of Potniz in Beotia, ‘live pigs were driven down into crypts, 
as they are called’ (és ra péyapa xadovpeva); and ‘at Onceum, 
near Thelpusa, in Arcadia, there was a hole or pit [8d6@pos] sacred to 
Demeter, into which live pigs were cast during the Thesmophoria.’ 
That this entombing of pigs really took place is proved by the dis- 
covery of one of these crypts or pits at Halicarnassus by Sir Charles 
Newton ; for when he opened it he found there ‘the small figures of 
pigs in marble ’"—the wAacyara above mentioned—‘ and at the very 
bottom of the hole the bones of swine and of some other animals.’ 
Possibly at Athens and in the more cultured cities of Greece, at least 
in later days, the pig was killed in sacrifice before it was cast into the 
pit, in order to save it from the torture of being buried alive ; but in 
early times, even in Attica, the practice was doubtless the same as in 
Beeotia, for the festival of the Thesmophoria seems originally to have 
been introduced into Attica from Tanagra, formerly called Gephyra, 
in Beotia. Probably in many cities only one pig was buried alive, 
though perhaps in some places two were thus entombed, the remainder 
of the herd of Eubulus being represented by the small figures or 
images—7Adopata—which were cast into the pit after the pig had 
been driven alive into the crypt or tomb. 

Are not traces of this scene—the entombing ceremony of the 
Thesmophoria—to be found in the story of the Gadarene or Gergesene 
swine ?, Take Luke’s account (viii. 26-37); ‘ And they arrived at the 
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region of the Gerasenes, which is over against Galilee’ (26). Now it 
appears that there was no such place as Gerasa on the shore of the 
sea of Galilee, and whether the name Gerasa be only a word invented 
or built up from the letters of Megara and Gephyra or not, it seems to 
be unhistorical as a place on the sea-shore. This may account for 
the fact that the most ancient manuscripts are so completely at 
variance over this name; take, for instance, the Codex Sinaiticus, 
perhaps the oldest manuscript of the gospels in existence—certainly 
one of the oldest, for it may have been written, that is to say copied 
from an older document, in the fourth century—this codex apparently 
has the reading in Luke (viii. 26) ‘ Gergesenes,’ in Mark (v. 1) ‘ Gera- 
senes,’ and in Matthew (viii. 28) ‘Gadarenes.’ Nor is there any agree- 
ment in the readings of the older MSS. in this passage in Luke (viii.), 
for in verse 26, and again in verse 37, many ancient codices give 
*Gergesenes,’ whilst others have ‘ Gadarenes,’ and others again read 
* Gerasenes,’ the last-mentioned word being the reading adopted in the 
Revised Version. These variances and uncertainties in the original 
text seem to point to the fact that the name of this place, whether it 
be called Gerasa, Gergesa or Gadara, is unreal, unhistorical. Again, 
in the next verse, 27, why should the demoniac ‘remain (Zuevev) in 
the tombs’? The body of the pig always ‘remained in the tomb’ 
for an indefinite period. And what is the significance of—‘I beg of 
thee, do not torture me ’—y pe Bacavions (v. 28)? How could a 
‘ spirit,’ that is ‘ breath and air’ (v. 29, wvedua, mvéw, to ‘ blow,’ 
the ‘ air we breathe ’) suffer torture in coming out of a man or in going 
into a pit? The pig would suffer torture in being buried alive in the 
crypt. So in verse 31, ‘and they began to implore him that he would 
not command them to go away into the pit’—éeis rnv aBvacor, 
‘into the abyss,’ ‘the crypt,’ the péyapov of the Thesmophoria. 
* And the herd rushed (®puncev) down over the edge into the lake 
and were stifled ’ (or ‘ suffocated,’ aaremviyn v. 33). ’Amomviyw means 
to ‘throttle,’ to ‘choke,’ or ‘suffocate,’ and exactly expresses the 
stifling and suffocation of being buried alive, but the word seems very 
rarely to be used of drowning, for which reason Matthew avoids the 
expression, and in its place has (viii. 33) amé@avov év trois vdacw, 
‘died in the waters.’ So the verb opudw, here used intransitively, 
‘rushed’ (®puncev), has also an active signification, and then means 
to ‘ drive,’ ‘ urge on,’ ‘impel,’ thus @punocay tov yoipoy xara Tov 
Kpnpvod sis TO éyapov would be ‘ they drove [pricked on or forced] 
the pig down over the edge into the pit.’ And what is the meaning of 
cuvvnptaxet in verse 29 (Luke viii.), translated in the Revised Version 
‘it had seized’? Lvuvapratw signifies to ‘snatch and carry away 
with one’; no word could better express the act of the avrAntpiat 
when they had descended to the bottom of the crypt or pit, for whether 
this word cvvaprafw appeared in the book of directions or not, the 
avt\ntpiat would, without doubt, hastily ‘snatch up and carry 
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away with them’ the remains of the pig, and return to the surface as 
quickly as possible, but why cvvaprdfw should be used to describe 
the action of a spirit (7rveduza) agitating, or working within, a man, 
does not seem evident ; the word does not occur in the narrative of 
either Mark or Matthew. So also the use of the word i‘cavos, 
‘ sufficient’ or ‘ befitting,’ with the meaning of zodvs, ‘much’ or 
‘many,’ is unusual ; and the expression in v. 27, é« ypovwv ixavor, 
‘from sufficient times,’ or ‘ for a sufficient (or befitting) time,’ in the 
sense of ‘long,’ ‘for a long time,’ is the more remarkable because in 
the next verse but one there occurs the usual and ordinary phrase 
modXois ypovors (29), ‘for a long time,’ or ‘on many occasions.’ 
Why should ixavés be used in v. 27 and rwodvsinv.29?% In any book 
of rules or directions for the entombing ceremony, ‘xavos, ‘ sufficient,’ 
would be the word made use of to express the length of time during 
which the body of the pig should ‘remain in the tomb’ or crypt ; 
thus, ‘the body remains (uévec) in the pit a sufficient time ’—é« 
xpovov ikavod—that is to say, ‘sufficiently’ long to become 
‘sufficiently ’ decayed. And this word ‘xavos is repeated in v. 32 with 
much the same meaning as is given to it in v. 27: ‘ Now there was there 
a herd of sufficient [or befitting] swine,’ yo/pwrv ixavav; in the 
Revised Version it is rendered ‘ a herd of many swine.’ Why should 
not the common and ordinary word 7ro\A@yv be used in this passage 
in Luke, as it is, in fact, used in Matthew (viii. 30)? The book of 
rules or regulations for the entombing ceremony would of necessity 
have directions respecting the rAdopara, or the figures, which were 
to be cast into the crypt—directions, that is to say, enjoining the 
priest to provide ‘ sufficient ’ wAdopata, rAdcpata yolpwr ixavor, 
‘ figures of sufficient swine,’ the precise number being left to the discre- 
tion of the priest. Neither Mark nor Matthew has the word ixavos 
—Mark using péyas (v. 11), ayéAn peyddn, ‘a great herd’; and 
Matthew zroduvs (viii. 30), ayé\n yolpwy modrdOv, ‘a herd of 
many swine.’ Of course this word ‘xavos can be, and is occasionally, 
used with the meaning of zoAvs, otherwise it could not have ap- 
peared at all in Luke’s narrative ; it occurs, in fact, with this meaning 
on several occasions in this gospel, for instance in ch. vii. 12, dyAos 
ixavés, ‘much people’ or ‘a considerable crowd,’ and in ch. xx. 9, 
xpévous ixavovs, ‘a long time,’ but this is not the ordinary and 
usual meaning of ixavds. It seems that the reading ‘xavoi in 
ch. vii. 11, ‘ many’ disciples, though admitted into the Received Text, 
has been rejected without even a marginal note by the revisers. 
In v. 6 of the same chapter (vii.) ‘xavés occurs with the meaning 
of ‘ fit’ or ‘ worthy.’ 

In comparing the three accounts of the Gerasene (Gergesene, or 
Gadarene) swine, it is apparent that Luke’s narrative represents an 
earlier version than that of either Mark or Matthew—that is to say, 
Luke’s story is derived from some note or document that has under- 
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gone less editing and revision than the writings upon which the other 
evangelists founded their narratives. But Mark and Luke agree in 
one noticeable particular—namely, in the use or introduction into the 
story of a Latin word where an Aramaic name or term might have 
been expected and would have appeared more probable, for the 
word Aseyewv (v.'30) is only ‘legio’ in one of its Greek forms, Aeywv 
being the other and perhaps the more usual way of spelling in Greek 
the Latin word. Why should the Gadarene, in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘ What is thy name ?’ give in reply a Latin word? The dialogue 
was apparently in Aramaic, and it was only necessary for the purpose 
of the story that the demoniac should use some word importing a 
large but indefinite number. There were many words in Aramaic, 
such, for instance, as ‘ flock’ or ‘ herd,’ which would have this meaning, 
and would have answered the purpose. Why, then, should a Latin 
word appear in the narrative? It would seem as though the original 
constructor of this story for some reason felt bound or constrained 
to introduce into the tale a name or word beginning with the four 
letters X ¢ y ¢, and he, a Greek, would know that there was no true 
Greek word commencing with these four letters and signifying a 
large number, but he would also know that the Latin word ‘legio’ 
might be written in Greek Aeyewy as well as Aeywwv, and that its 
meaning fulfilled his requirement by importing an indefinite but 
large number—the Roman legion varied from four to six thousand 
men. But why should the first author of this story feel bound to 
introduce and work into his narrative a word beginning with these 
four letters ? 

The first constructor of this tale, building it up from the note- 
book of the entombing rite, would find there the word Aéye in the direc- 
tion to the priest—Agye wAdopata THY yoipwy ikavad K. T. u— 
* here select (or, pick up) a sufficient number of images of the pigs, wait 
until. the avtAnrpiac have ascended (or been drawn up), then cast 
the images «is To péyapov,’ ‘into the pit.’ It is to be noticed in 
Luke’s account (30, 31) that the expression ‘into the pit,’ eis rv 
aB8vacop, occurs within a few words—fourteen in the Greek text—of 
Aeyeov. Of course the ceremonial, ritualistic phrase, eis ro wéyapor, 
could not have been used by the first constructor of the story, but 
in the words eis rv &8vacor, ‘ into the pit,’ ‘into the abyss,’ he has 
produced a paraphrase in meaning most closely approaching it. So 
also the word A¢yw (Aéye) has several different significations; thus 
it may mean to ‘call by name.’ Does this explain or account for 
the question, ‘ What is thy name?’? In Mark’s version (v. 9) the 
repetition of the word Aeyewy, ‘legion,’ in v. 15 is to be noted. As 
regards Matthew's account (viii. 28-34), it is plainly not taken from 
the original story used by Mark or Luke ; and Luke, though writing 
after Mark, clearly did not use Mark’s source of information, but some 
earlier version, for Luke’s narrative bears evidence of having been 
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derived from a more archaic form of the tale than that from which 
Mark obtained his information. It thus becomes evident that, before 
any of the gospels which we possess were written, there must have 
been extant at least three distinct and separate versions of this story 
of the Gadarene swine. 

These facts, and the matters noticed in the former paper, seem 
to point to the conclusion that the influence of the Greek mysteries 
upon the earliest Christian writings was greater and went further 
back than is generally supposed. How and when that influence 
commenced, and how great was its extent, are questions which cannot 
adequately be discussed at the conclusion of a paper like this ; but it 
may well be believed that a religion of symbolism, such as the Eleu- 
sinian worship, which for nearly a thousand years satisfied the intel- 
lect while it stimulated the imagination of a people like that of Athens 
—it may well be that such a religion from its earliest days possessed 
some germ of truth, and that its mystic torch in olden time was 
lighted with fire drawn from some divine altar. Such a religion 
could not have passed from the world without leaving as a successor 
some form of faith and worship in type and teaching fashioned on 
itself : in type scarcely less mystic, im its teaching hardly more true ; 
a faith and worship cleansed of much of the husk of the earlier Greek 
system, and pruned of much of the overgrowth of its later sensuous 


ritual, but a faith, nevertheless, to the true understanding of which 
the same life-giving principle of the mysteries was a necessary and 
essential element--namely, the principle which teaches that a spiritual 
or symbolical interpretation alone yields truth, whilst a carnal or 
literal acceptation profits nothing. The spirit quickens; the flesh is of 
no avail. 


SLapE Butter. 
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‘FEMINISME’ IN FRANCE 


THE woman’s movement is characteristic of the times. Its influence 
is felt all over Europe, even in conservative Turkey. In France 
and in England it has followed much the same course and exhibited 
much the same phenomena. Yet the differences in the two cases 
are essential. The most striking is due to the fact that in France 
there are no distinguished persons to head the movement. It springs 
from the middle and lower classes, and is the outcome of the efforts 
of a group of enlightened women who, having freed themselves from 
the prejudices that hedge about their sex, have crowned their emanci- 
pation by claiming the vote. The ‘femme du monde,’ the woman 
of fashion, holds resolutely aloof. There are no aristocratic names 
associated, as in England, with the claim of women to political and 
social rights. An instant’s consideration of the differing conditions 
in France will show why this should be so. The woman of superior 
social position has been educated in the convent, and contact with 
the Sisters is not likely to give her a sympathy with so modern, so 
unauthorised an outburst as the Woman’s Rights movement. Being 
by her clerical education opposed to the Republic, her claim to be 
admitted to the franchise would immediately be held to be suspect. 
Indeed, much of the opposition, passive or active, to the feminine 
vote is inspired by the fear that a large proportion, and possibly 
the majority, of women in France are reactionary in their political 
ideals. 

The woman’s movement goes hand-in-hand with Socialism in 
France. It shows the same tendency to exaggeration of all effort 
that breaks fresh ground. Having repudiated the old-fashioned 
doctrine of woman’s subserviency to man, ‘ Féministes’ of the ad- 
vanced school tilt at the institution of marriage. They hold that 
in its present form it abases the woman. It is not dignified that she 
should receive her sustenance from the husband ; she must contribute 
her share to the domestic fund, and must have the right to be recog- 
nised as a wage-earner. Socialism is, theoretically, on the sid2 of 
the angels. It admits the right of woman to take her part in the 
counsels of the nation, yet in practice the party has proved an un- 
certain friend. The most active exponent of Socialism is the Labour 
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party, but the Labour party is controlled by the ‘ Syndicats,’ or Trades 
Unions, who are opposed in practice to admitting woman to compete 
with man in the diverse industries. Though, as I write, a M. Chéron, 
a Brittany deputy, has declared his faith in woman’s rights, his 
determination to espouse her cause in the Chamber, it is significant 
that he is the only politician who has dared to associate himself 
definitely with the cause. 

In political conception the Labour party in France is more ad- 
vanced than in England, but its attitude towards woman is tinctured 
with the most intense conservatism. 

Strikes have occurred with the object of inducing masters to drive 
out female labour. It is contended by men that the competition of 
women is an unfair competition, resulting in the lowering of wages. 
But it is a fact that man does not invite woman to form part of his 
organisation, hence it is difficult for her to obtain a higher wage. It is 
also undeniable that the woman can and does live more cheaply 
than the man; she is more sober, more patient in humdrum work, 
less given to political agitation, and less rebellious against discipline. 
In industries where the operations are light and mechanical she is 
the ideal worker. But she is not paid as much as her male com- 
petitor, and the reason, according to ‘ Féministes,’ is that she has 
no vote. 

But the woman’s movement has made astonishing progress in 
other directions. They are practical directions. It is almost im- 
possible to take up a journal, a review, or a novel without finding 
some reference to this new agitation. The narrow round of domestic 
life, though it may still satisfy the majority, is insufficient for an 
intellectual élite. Women plead at the bar, practise medicine, write 
and edit newspapers. The sex is conquering a new place for itself 
in the world of art; it has obtained amongst others the privilege of 
competing for the Prix de Rome. It is astonishing that, notwith- 
standing this great advance in education and opportunity, woman 
in a political sense is almost where she was in Roman times. Roman 
law is, of course, the basis of the Napoleonic code. The masterful 
Corsican has been able to impress his personality, his laws, and 
his prejudices upon Frenchmen nearly a hundred years after his 
death. Napoleon put the constitution, as well as the civil and 
penal laws of the country, into a cast-iron form. Practically the 
same system of centralisation of great departments of State exists 
to-day as in his time, and also his conception of the rile of woman 
as something subsidiary and subordinate. The women who agitate 
most strongly for the suffrage complain of the lukewarmness of their 
sex. It is a fact that many Frenchwomen regard it as bad form 
to appear to have political ambitions. They fear to lose charm in 
the eyes of men. As the majority of Frenchwomen are stil] educated 
in the expectation of obtaining husbands, the verdict of the sex has 
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an immense influence upon their own mode and expression of thought. 
Women of the higher classes in France are perhaps too petted and 
live too luxurious a life to be very earnest about the lives and for- 
tunes of their sisters in other strata of society. It will be a long 
time, probably, before these women turn a sympathetic ear to the 
demands of the women workers. Their old education, and the priestly 
influence under which they come, are entirely opposed to these new 
hopes of womanhood. 

It has been urged that, as military conscription éxists in France, 
woman cannot reasonably be endowed with the franchise, since she 
is not enrolled in her country’s defence. 

To this ‘Féministes’ reply that if woman does not bear arms 
she bears the soldier. The latter function, it may be supposed, is 
as great a service to the State as the former. 

There is a middle territory of ‘Féminisme,’ upon which many 
moderate people take their stand. It consists in vindicating the 
right of woman to earn her living on the same terms as man. Every 
avenue of employment suitable to her powers must be opened to her. 
She must be allowed to adopt any profession for which her nervous 
organisation fits her. This widening of the field of feminine employ- 
ment becomes all the more imperative because the marriage rate 
shows a tendency to recede, and the age at which marriage takes 
place to grow later and later. In bourgeois families the father finds 
it increasingly difficult to provide a dot for his daughters, and the 
dowerless girl has no alternative but to make her way in the world 
as an employee of commerce. She finds, probably, that her aptitudes 
and her education fit her less for a position of this sort than if she 
had been a pupil of the communal school. 

The ‘ Féministe’ movement is making progress, and is bound to 
make progress, even in quarters where prejudice and long tradition 
exist in an especial degree. It may be supposed that, in a not very 
distant future, the old families of the ancient Faubourg St. Germain 
will realise that an honest employment is not derogatory from a 
proud blazon, and that the dowerless daughter of a penniless noble- 
man is infinitely more womanly and worthy of respect in following a 
calling suited to her talents and inclination than waiting for a husband 
who may be some parvenu supplying the gold in exchange for the 
rank. 

But the prejudice against the working woman is deeply ingrained 
in French society. It exists even among persons in very moderate 
circumstances. The little functionary of the post-office would be 
horrified if his son were to marry a girl who had some occupation of 
her own that took her from the domestic fireside. The tiniest rente 
makes her a ‘ demoiselle,’ a ‘femme du monde’ almost; the least 
profession of business degrades her in the eyes of the ‘concierge.’ 
Nevertheless France supplies more working women than, probably 
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any other country in Europe. At least 60 per cent. of the feminine 
population work. The husband follows his occupation in the shop 
or factory ; his wife is employed as ‘femme de ménage,’ or in some 
similar capacity. This arrangement has its effect upon the popula- 
tion tables, tending to restrict child-birth and to cause children to 
be placed out with a ‘baby farmer’ in the country, the parents 
being themselves unable to look after their offspring. It is, from 
this point of view, certainly unfortunate. But the main question is 
that woman has to work ; in many cases she can no longer be sup- 
ported. Sometimes she makes a virtue of necessity, and claims the 
right to work. Whether she does so or not, it is common humanity, 
it is justice, it is equity to tell her: ‘ Your sex is no bar either to 
employment or to its proper remuneration.’ 

There are many employments of an official and routine character 
for which the woman seems especially qualified. It is a melancholy 
feature of the time that many young Frenchmen, robust and well 
fitted for the struggle of life, are content to pass their lives in a heated 
and badly ventilated public office, performing operations that are 
almost mechanical, which could be done perfectly by women. They 
are tempted by the regularity of the small salary and the sureness 
of the position. This state of things points to a lack of manly initia- 
tive and vigour. Moreover, it has its reflex on politics. The men 
who fill the public offices frequently owe their position to political 
‘pull.’ They are not there because they are really wanted by the 
State, but because they or their fathers have been useful to some 
deputy. This overcrowding of the civil services is one of the reasons 
why the Budget presents the disquieting phenomenon of a perpetual 
increase though the population does not expand, and there has been 
no serious war for five-and-thirty years. It is because each successive 
Republican ministry finds the distribution of offices indispensable 
to power. Every outgoing Government is forced to fee its supporters. 
M. Clemenceau tilts against excessive officialdom in his programme. 

The woman’s movement in France has been baptised ‘ Féminisme.’ 
It owes its title to an international congress which was held in 1892, 
and was called ‘Congrés Féministe.’ The younger Dumas first in- 
vented the term, but it had another significance—it meant the 
psychological study of woman, just as one might apply the expression 
to the novelists of the day who treat of the ‘Eternal Feminine.’ 
This congress of 1892 was succeeded by a still more remarkable 
gathering—the congress of 1900, held in connection with the Great 
Exhibition. It was remarkable because it was placed under the 
direct patronage of the Government, though the authorities have not 
shown anything more than an academic interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed by the most advanced women of Europe and America. The 
motto of that congress is the watchword of militant ‘ Féminisme ’— 
“The declaration of the rights of man includes the rights of woman.’ 

38 n2 
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The accomplishment of that wish was not as near as Victor Hugo 
imagined when he uttered his famous prophecy that the nineteenth 
century would see the enfranchisement of women. Nevertheless, the 
direct political power of woman is growing. This result was largely 
attained by the pertinacious efforts of that pioneer in ‘ Féminisme ’ 
Marguerite Durand, who founded a remarkable women’s paper, La 
Fronde, in 1889. The Fronde has now ceased to exist, but its works 
live after it. During its career, when its broad sheet thundered 
against masculine prejudice, a certain series of reforms was carried 
out. Women are now allowed to give evidence as to the signing of 
documents of which they have personal knowledge, and in matters of 
that. kind ; they are allowed to vote for the commercial tribunals; 
they are admitted to the Council of the Assistance Publique or Poor 
Law Board ; they can compete in the examinations for the prizes of 
the Beaux-Arts, including the coveted Prix de Rome ; they can vote 
and are eligible for the Superior Council of Labour. A Bill known 
as the Loi Goiraud has passed the Chamber protecting woman’s 
earnings. (It has not yet passed the Senate, where it seems to 
be hung up indefinitely.) Finally, after a certain struggle, woman 
succeeded in 1900 in obtaining the right to plead as a barrister, 
which is sufficiently noteworthy, considering the disdainful attitude 
of the Code Civil towards the sex, and the natural inference that 
lawyers would share the prejudices of the lawgiver. There has also 
been a Bill called the Seats Act, which has compelled shopkeepers 
and manufacturers to provide seats for their female hands. Yet, 
curiously enough, France, which led the way in the declaration of 
the rights of man, is behind Russia in the rights of woman. In Eng- 
land woman has the privilege of sitting upon certain public bodies, 
and she has full power over her own fortune. In America certain 
States give her the vote. But in France the woman is still bound by 
the old Roman law. 

In certain senses woman is worse off with factory legislation than 
she was before it existed. Under the old and often, no doubt, in- 
sanitary conditions the wife and the children worked at home at 
the husband’s trade. They assisted him, and their joint labour 
replenished the family purse. Now the operations are carried on in 
the factories. Stress of competition and other causes have com- 
pelled a large abandonment of home industries, and the result is that 
the woman often finds herself excluded from profitable work. With 
the best of intentions successive Governments have endeavoured to 
regulate her labour in the factories, limiting overtime and abolishing 
night work. The result has been not to improve the social well-being 
of the woman, but to discourage the employer from employing her 
at all. These limitations have become so prejudicial to woman’s 
interests that she has prayed the legislature, through her representa- 
tives in various congresses, to refrain from protecting her labour 
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unless man’s labour is likewise ‘ protected.’ ‘We want no protec- 
tion, but full liberty,’ is the cry of the ‘ Féministe.’ 

The advocates of the rights of women are generally to be found 
among the Socialists. On the other hand, there is, as I have already 
indicated, a large class of thoughtful, intellectual women in France, 
represented by Daniel Lesueur and Marcelle Tinayre, two well-known 
novelists, who stay short of political demands and only claim the 
full right to labour. Daniel Lesueur insists that woman should be 
given technical education, so that she may be the equal of man in 
skill and craftsmanship; Madame Tinayre preaches, through her 
latest and most successful book, La Rebelle, the new gospel of the 
relation of the sexes. Woman must be treated as an equal by the 
man, demanding neither his protection nor promising obedience. 
For this reason she must work to secure economic independence. It 
is the battle-cry of the revolt of the sex. The discussions in the 
various emancipation societies that exist in Paris show how thoroughly 
this idea of a reformed and generous marriage tie has entered into 
the conception of the ‘ Féministe.’ She would have neither man’s 
dominance nor the counterpart, his protection. Her work should 
be paid for, just as his is. Where it-is confined to the household the 
legislature should recognise her claim to one-third of the husband’s 
wages, not for mere housekeeping expenses, but as her salary for 
work in the home. ‘To administer a household properly is as diffi- 
cult as to conduct a ministry,’ observed one of the orators at the 
Great Exhibition Congress. The difficulties, the absurdities even, to 
which such a law would give rise do not appear to weigh with the 
Socialists. They are anxious and ready for the experiment. 

Naturally a marriage conceived on such lines—husband and wife 
contributing to the family purse, and treated in the eyes of the law 
as associates—differs essentially from the institution imagined by the 
Christian Church. Many preach openly that marriage should be 
converted into an easily resolvable contract, whereby a couple agree 
to live together as long as there is perfect harmony, and to separate 
when the harmony no longer exists. Indeed, I might go farther and 
say that many persons of the advanced school—persons of unblemished 
moral life—are putting their theories into practice, and braving 
public opinion by disregarding the sanction of holy matrimony. Such 
a tendency appears to be on the increase, though the motive may not 
always be as pure. It is also to be said that the institution of marriage 
is certain to undergo great changes in the future from the circumstance 
that an Extra Parliamentary Commission is occupied with its reform, 
in the sense of rendering divorce easier in cases where the difference 
between the couple is irreconcilable and their continued cohabitation 
@ moral affront. Socialists also pin their faith to co-education ; 
they would bring up the sexes together in the schools—a system 
which is said to give good results in America. Some would modify the 
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feminine garments, so as to allow greater freedom of action for the 
indulgence of sports. These reformers, apparently, do not stay to 
consider whether, in making these radical changes in environment, in 
education, and in costume they would not destroy entirely the charm 
of the sex and the variation in training, temperament, and character 
that makes the contemplation of the feminine mind so delightful and 
inspiring a study for man. These are the Socialist aims ; but, first 
and foremost, and as the basis of them all, comes the claim for the 
vote. According to statistics, half the work of France is performed 
by women. Their advent, therefore, to the ballot-box would be 
fraught, surely, with surprising changes. 
CHARLES DAWBARN. 





DAWN OF A NEW POLICY IN INDIA 


Since the notable Resolution issued twenty-one years ago by Lord 
Dufferin on the memorial of the Central National Mahommedan 
Association no more important declaration of policy has emanated 
from the head of the Indian Government than the reply of the Viceroy 
to the Mahommedan Deputation that waited on him at Simla on 
the Ist of October. For although Lord Minto spoke with a certain 
reserve, which was only natural under the circumstances, there can 
hardly be any question his words indicate the general attitude of his 
Government towards the Mussulmans of India. Apart from its 
importance as a political pronouncement, it shows a clear apprecia- 
tion of the existing situation and the growing difficulties of British 
administration, helped by its own extraordinary tendency to lean 
more or less exclusively on one element in the work of government. 
It shows, further, that the State begins to realise its responsibility 
towards the Mussulman people and the unwisdom of overlooking 
their interests in the multiplicity of claims pressed upon its attention 
with unvarying persistency by more articulate sections of the Indian 
nationalities. Hitherto, according to general Mahommedan opinion, 
the eyes of Government—with a short interlude—have been fixed 
on one class. Lord Minto’s tactful end sympathetic reply bids them 
hope for a change. 

The resolve of the Mahommedans, after a lapse of twenty-three 
years, again to approach the Viceroy personally points to a conscious- 
ness of-the danger that lies before them, if they remain dormant and 
devoid of political life and activity much longer, of becoming entirely 
submerged under the rising tide of an exclusive nationalism. 

The Deputation is the first concerted action on their part, con- 
ceived in a constitutional spirit without implying offence to any 
other people, to assert their rights to equitable treatment as subjects 
of a common sovereign—a treatment which certainly from their 
point of view has so far not been extended to them. 

Not that the necessity for such united action did not present 
itself to them before ; for, as early as 1882, it was perceived by the 
more thoughtful that the course events were taking rendered some 
collective effort to safeguard their interests absolutely essential. 

828 
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The increasing preponderance of the majority in all departments of 
the State, the indifference, not to say intolerance, of the official classes 
towards Mussulman needs and wishes, their own disintegration in 
some parts, and political inaction everywhere, had almost com- 
pletely driven them into the background. Although in Upper India 
the conflict of special interests had not assumed an overt shape, the 
subsequent controversy about the Urdu language and character, 
decided by Sir Antony Macdonell against the Mahommedans, showed 
that even there the balance required adjustment. 

To obtain some amelioration of the situation, a scheme was set 
on foot for holding in Calcutta and other principal cities of India 
annual conferences of representative delegates to discuss questions 
affecting the material and educational development of the Mussulman 
community under the auspices of the British Crown, to advise Govern- 
ment as occasion arose with regard to their needs and requirements, 
and to give it every assistance in the promotion of the general well- 
being. Such conferences were not meant to be in any sense exclusive 
or antagonistic to any other community, but were rather to work in 
conjunction with other organisations in the advancement of national 
welfare. The scheme came to naught, owing to the opposition of 
some leading Mahommedans, whose eyes were fixed in a different 
direction. Two years later came the ‘ National Congress,’ which, by 
@ vigorous propaganda and the free use of the methods commonly 
called ‘ political agitation,’ has acquired a remarkable, although 
perhaps unacknowledged, ascendency in the counsels of Government. 
In this it has been greatly assisted by outside help, which has always 
been denied to the Mahommedans. This denial of sympathy and 
support to the Mussulmans is due, perhaps, as much to a bias against 
their religion as to the general lack of the talent to ingratiate them- 
selves with people of influence, whether officials or travelling philan- 
thropists. 

Besides the Bharata Dharma Mandal, which ostentatiously pro- 
claims for its object the regeneration of India on strictly orthodox 
lines, the ‘National Congress’ is the most active organisation for 
giving expression to the vast aims and aspirations of the majority. 
Its sphere of activity is widening in every direction; it keeps at 
arm’s length uncongenial elements, and suppresses dissent within and 
unfriendly criticism outside by boycott and denunciations. The goal 
of the ‘ Moderates’ and ‘ Extremists,’ into which it has been divided 
by recent political writers, is the same, only the method of reaching 
it is different. 

These remarks are conceived in no unfriendly spirit, for I admire 
the ability and consistency of purpose which have enabled its leaders 
to attain its present success and solidarity. 

A few Mahommedans have thrown in their lot with the Congress ; 
and, although they have exposed themselves to some ridicule, their 
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motives are intelligible and not unreasonable. They believe a few 
scraps to be better than none, and think that under an avowed régime 
of the majority they would have a far better chance than now of 
sharing in the proverbial ‘loaves and fishes.’ But so far the bulk 
throughout the country have held aloof. They have pinned their 
faith on the permanence of British rule in India as the only means 
under present conditions of her continuous development,—as the only 
means to prevent anarchy within or invasion from outside. 

Their attitude has been influenced not so much by the exhorta- 
tions or advice of any particular individual as by the general con- 
sciousness that without any positive safeguarding ‘guarantee—which, © 
in view of the exclusive spirit that had sprung up in many quarters, 
malgré the protestations at the top, it was impossible to obtain— 
the interests of the minority were sure to go under. They felt that 
their interests were certain to be relegated to the background, to be 
treated as of no consequence compared to those of the majority. 
And this is the view which the Mussulman memorial reflects. 

In a State organism principally consisting of two distinct elements, 
one strong by its number and the general intelligence, ability, and 
political consciousness of its educated sections, the other virile, 
animated by those traditions of power and learning which impart 
backbone to a nation, equally intelligent but lacking the ready apti- 
tude of adaptation and backward in the spirit of organisation and 
* pushfulness,’ the Government has chosen to leave the less practically 
active element neglected and depressed. Whether this policy has 
brought it any strength or earned the gratitude of either party the 
future historian of India will be able to answer. 

By an irony of fate the necessity for a constitutional movement 
on the part of the Mahommedans to obtain in some measure a re- 
storation of the balance seems at this juncture to be appreciated 
most at Allyghur. It has taken a quarter of a century to enforce 
the lesson that, even under fairly progressive Governments, in the 
struggle for existence and race for progress, no nationality can allow 
itself to be lulled into sleep without facing the defeat which overtook 
the hare in the old-world fable. 

Barely two months ago I noted in this Review‘ the peculiarly 
difficult position occupied by the Mussulman subjects of his Majesty : 


Whilst the non-official Anglo-Indian and the Hindu communities possess 
powerful institutions for safeguarding their rights and privileges and asserting 
their claims to consideration and fair play, the Indian Mussulmans are suffering 
acutely from political inanition. Material decadence and general want of touch 
with modern thought have brought about a deplorable state of disintegration. 
The associations that exist in different parts of the country possess no solidarity 
and display no conception of the essential requirements of the community. 
There is no concerted action to prevent further decline of their people, to 
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promote their advancement, to place before Government their considered views 
on public matters, or to obtain relief from the mischiefs arising from the 
misunderstanding of their laws and customs. 

To find one nationality not pressing its claims to an equal recognition of its 
rights is undoubtedly an advantage ; it saves embarrassment. Thus, generally 
speaking, the Mussulman, whilst he is patted on the back for holding aloof 
from what is called ‘ political agitation,’ and told to apply himself like a good 
boy to his books, when it comes to practical treatment is relegated to the cold 
shade of neglect. Official statistics show that in Upper India the proportion of 
Mahommedans receiving education is greater than that of their Hindu fellow- 
subjects. In the other provinces they have admittedly made great progress. 
And yet in the matter of public employment or official recognition they are as 
unfavourably situated as ever. The reason is simple. They have no political 
influence, and cannot make their voice properly heard in the council-chamber 
or office-room. 


And I ventured to add : 7 


It must not be supposed that the Mussulmans are devoid of the political 
instinct or oblivious of the value of collective action. They note as keenly as 
any other people the signs of the times; and in this lies the seriousness of the 
situation. In the absence of a recognised organisation capable of expressing 
freely and openly the sentiments and opinions of the Mahommedans as a body, 
the feelings of the masses are likely to take a wrong shape and find outlet 
through unregulated channels. * 


In studiously moderate language the memorialists have sounded 
a similar note of warning : 


The Mussulmans of India [they say] have hitherto placed implicit reliance 
on the sense of justice and love of fair dealing that has always characterised 
their rulers, and have in consequence abstained from pressing their claims by 
methods that might prove at all embarrassing; but, earnestly as we desire that 
the Mussulmans of India should not in the future depart from that excellent 
and time-honoured tradition, recent events have stirred up feelings, especially 
among the younger generation of Mohamedans, which might, in certain cireum- 
stances and under certain contingencies, easily pass beyond the control of 
temperate counsel and sober guidance. 


In spite of the bogey of Pan-Islamism, conjured up by fevered 
brains, which is responsible for much wild talk in the public press 
of England and France, the perspective of Anglo-Indians, officials and 
non-officials, as regards Mahommedans, has considerably altered 
within recent years. They are regarded now as one of the most loyal 
nationalities of India ; in fact, their loyalty has come to be recognised 
as one of the ‘ bulwarks’ of the British Empire. It is felt that to 
neglect any longer a people which, by its self-control under the most 
trying circumstances, has shown itself worthy of help and support, 
would be equally unjust and impolitic. 

At this moment a Commission, appointed by the Viceroy at the 
invitation of His Majesty’s Secretary of State, is deliberating over 
certain proposals to afford a larger scope for the employment of 
qualified Indians in the higher departments of State service, to further 
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enlarge the Legislative Councils, and to extend the principle of election. 
All these subjects are admittedly of the utmost importance to the 
Indian Mussulmans. To have missed the opportunity of representing 
the Mahommedan side of the question would have been fatal. For 
no thoughtful Indian, whatever his politics, can believe that the 
progress of India can be promoted by depressing or keeping in the 
background one nationality in favour of another. 

The memorial presented by the Deputation, although it omits to 
notice one or two points, expresses in moderate and dignified lan- 
guage the views and feelings of the Mahommedan people with respect 
to the questions before the Commission. Neither their moderation 
nor their self-restraint will spare the memorialists from the sectional 
indignation to which all attempts to seek justice for another body 
are exposed. But the prayers are so well-founded and legitimate 
that they cannot fail to command the approval and sympathy of 
every class interested in the welfare of India. 

The memorial presents for the consideration of Government two 
questions, viz.: (1) the employment of the Mahommedans in the 
service of the State; and (2) their representation on the Provincial 
and Viceregal Councils, on the Municipal and Local Boards, and on 
the Senates and Syndicates of the Indian Universities. With regard 
to the first they say : 


We beg to observe that the political importance of a community to a con- 
siderable extent gains strength or suffers detriment according to the position the 
members of that community occupy in the service of the State. If, as it is 
unfortunately the case with the Mohamedans, they are not adequately repre- 
sented in this manner, they lose in the prestige and influence which are justly 
their due. We therefore pray that Government will be graciously pleased to 
provide that, both in the gazetted and the subordinate and ministerial services of 
all Indian provinces, a due proportion of Mohamedans should always find 
place. Orders of like import have, at times, been issued by local governments 
in some provinces, but have, unfortunately, not in all cases been strictly enforced, 
on the ground that qualified Mohamedans were not forthcoming. This allega- 
tion, however true it may have been at one time, is no longer tenable now; 
and wherever the will to employ them is not wanting the supply of qualified 
Mohamedans, we are happy to be able to assure your Excellency, is greater 
than any possible demand. Since, however, the number of qualified Moha- 
medans has increased a tendency is unfortunately perceptible to reject them on 
the ground of relatively superior qualifications having to be given precedence. 
This introduces something like the competitive element in its worst form, and 
we may be permitted to draw your Excellency’s attention to the political signifi- 
cance of the monopoly of all official influence by one class. We may also point out 
in this connection that the efforts of Mohamedan educationists have from the 
very outset of the education movement aniong them been strenuously directed 
towards the development of character, and this, we venture to think, is of greater 
importance than mere mental alertness in the making of a good public servant. 


To understand the exact import of this prayer it would be neces- 
sary to glance for a moment at the actual position of the Mahom- 


« 


medan element in the various branches of the public service.’ ~_, 
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Up to the time of Lord William Bentinck, the philanthropic 
Governor-General who desired to pull down the Taj at Agra, the 
balance between the two great nationalities was fairly even. Perhaps 
it inclined somewhat in favour of the Mahommedans. The East 
India Company had obtained from a Mahommedan emperor the 
functions of collecting the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 
and, although many changes had been introduced since then in the 
administration affecting the position of the Mussulmans, the tradition 
was still maintained that, in view of the compact of 1765, they were 
entitled to more liberal consideration than any other community. 
From 1828 the attitude of Government underwent a change. The 
result was a gradual depletion of the Mussulman element in all branches 
of the public service open to Indians. In 1871 the proportion of 
Mahommedans to their Hindu compatriots in what is called the 
gazetted appointments was less than one-seventh ; in 1882 it had 
fallen below one-tenth! 

As regards the lower grades the distribution of State patronage 
bore an extraordinary character. A few figures taken at random 
will illustrate this observation. In the Foreign Office staff, con- 
sisting of 54 officers, only one was a Mahommedan. The same 
was the case in the Home Department staff, composed of 63 
officers. In the Departments of Finance and Revenue, formed of 
75 officers, in the Comptroller-General’s office, with a staff of 
63 officers, in the office of the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal (General and Revenue Department), with a staff of 
90 officers of a superior grade, in the Judicial, Political, and 
Appointment Departments, composed of 82 officers, in the office 
of the Accountant-General of Bengal, with 181 officers, not a single 
Mahommedan enjoyed office. In the Board of Revenue, with 
113 assistants, only one was a Mahommedan. Similarly in the office 
of the Inspector-General of Registration in Bengal there was only 
one. In the Customs Department, with a staff of 130 principal 
officers and assistants, the Mahommedans were conspicuous by their 
absence from the muster roll. In the Preventive Department, in the 
Calcutta Collectorate, in the office of the Director-General of Post- 
Offices in India there was not a single Mahommedan. In the Postal 
Department, out of 2,035 officers, only 110 were Mahommedans. In 
the Telegraph and the Public Works Departments none. Out of 
421 officers in the Department of Public Instruction only 38 were 
Mahommedans. “In the High Court of Calcutta, out of 298 officers, 
only 47; and in the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, out of 27 
ministerial officers only one was a Mahommedan. 

In the Eastern districts of Bengal—viz. Fureedpore, Pubna, 
Mymensingh, Rajshahye, Chittagong, Midnapore, Rungpore, &c.—the 
Mussulman population is considerably larger than the Hindu, in some 
places forming two-thirds at least of the population. In the Fureedpore 
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district in 1882 out of a total of 366 Government employés only 
30 were Mahommedans. In Mymensingh, out of 344, only 20 were 
Mussulmans. In Midnapore, out of 499, only 39; in Pubna, out of 
205, only 26 ; in Rajshahye, out of 338, only 57 ; and in Barisal, out of 
423, not more than 36 belonged to the Mussulman community. 

Since then English education has advanced by ‘ leaps and bounds’ 
among the Indian Mahommedans ; it would be interesting and edifying 
to know how, after twenty-one years’ working of Lord Dufferin’s 
Resolution, the proportion stands to-day. The official list, which 
gives the names only of office-holders in the superior grades, is 
instructive. In the Provincial Service to which appointments are 
invariably made in India, out of 42 subordinate judges in Bengal, 
only one, so far as I can see, is a Mahommedan.’? Out of 75 deputy 
magistrates in the first four grades, 13 are Mahommedans. In Eastern 
Bengal, among the 10 subordinate judges, not one is a Mahom- 
medan ; out of 19 deputy magistrates in the second, third, and fourth 
grades, only one is a Mussulman. In the first grade there is not one. 

In 1882, out of 261 munsifis, who rank below the subordinate 
judges, 14 were Mahommedans. It may well be asked, Has there 
been any improvement since then ? ~ 

In the other presidencies the condition is no better. 

In the Bombay Presidency out of 18 subordinate judges of the “ 
first class only one is a Mahommedan, and that in Sind, which is 
largely a Mahommedan province. Similarly one lucky follower of 
Islam finds a place among 22 deputy collectors in the first four 
grades. In the Madras Judicial Service, out of 165 appointments, 
135 are held by Hindus, 26 by Europeans and Eurasians, and only 2 
by Mahommedans. In the Executive Branch, out of 23 incumbents in 
the first three grades, a solitary Mussulman forms the exception. 
The Moslem Patriot of Madras states that in the ‘ Salt, Abkari, and 
Customs Department,’ where strength of character is more important 
than University qualifications, ‘out of a total of 1,056 officers, 223 
are Europeans, 790 Hindus, and only 43 Mahommedans.’ Whilst a 
Mussulman correspondent in the Times of India of the 15th of 
September points out that out of 225 officers employed in various 
judicial and executive capacities in the Bombay Presidency only 
eight are Mahommedans. In the Punjab Provincial Service, out of 
44 officers in the first four grades, only 12 are Mahommedans ; whilst 
in the Upper Provinces, out of 44 subordinate judges, only 13 are 
Mahommedans, and in the Executive Branch of the Provincial 
Service in the first four grades, out of 51 officers, 16 belong to the 
Mussulman faith. 

Among the ‘ ministerial staff ’—the host of assistants and clerks— 
the disparity everywhere is still more disheartening. 


* In 1882, out of 56 officers, 3 were Mahommedans, 44 Hindus, and 9 Europeans. 
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With these facts before us we can hardly wonder at the rankling 
sense of injustice which, it is useless to disguise, pervades the educated 
classes of Indian Mahommedans. Many of them have by dint of 
perseverance and industry acquired the education that has been held 
out to them as the passport to State employment. Like their more 
active and ‘pushful’ compatriots, they entertain the legitimate 
ambition of sharing in State patronage. Their sentiments naturally 
affect the feelings of the general body. It is to their credit that they 
have hitherto abstained from clamour, and so far maintained un- 
shaken loyalty to the British Crown. 

A consistent and statesmanlike endeavour, which will not allow 
itself to be diverted from the pursuit of its object by adverse criticism, 
to redress the grievances of the classes from whom the public service 
is, or in the ordinary course would be, recruited, is the only remedy 
that can satisfy the Mahommedans and restore their confidence in 
British justice. 

This in substance is the prayer of the memorialists. It is neither 
extravagant nor unfair to any other community. They recognise it 
is only human nature that men should help relations, friends, and 
fellow-castemen, and try to hold the door against ‘aliens.’ The 
desire for monopoly is not the characteristic of one continent. But 
they consider it to be the duty of the State to hold the balance, regard- 
less of sectional clamour, with even justice.® 

As the first step towards the fulfilment of the promise held out to 
the Deputation, a complete and exhaustive return should be called 
for, showing the relative proportion of Mussulman employés, save, 
perhaps, in the menial grades. The return should be submitted 
periodically to the Government of India and the Home Government. 
This would enable the superior and controlling authorities to form 
an adequate idea of the situation, and to keep an eye on the process 
of amelioration. Heads of departments should be required to deal 
personally with the applications, and to see that all classes receive 
fair play. Vacancies, again, should be notified in the provincial 
gazettes and local publications, in vernacular and English. Above 
all, I submit, the rules laid down in Lord Dufferin’s Resolution should 
be strictly enforced. 


* The allegation of the Mahommedans that the unpopularity of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal was in great measure due to his proclaimed desire to do 
them justice does not seem to be unwarranted. The avowed organ of the ‘ National 
Congress’ in London, in commenting on the well-known Lyon Circular, in which 
certain rules were laid down for the admission of Mahommedans to public offices, had 
the remarkable heading for its paragraph, ‘ Religious Test, not Merit’; and now an 
agitation is said to be on foot to get the Circular rescinded. This, I am afraid, is not 
the spirit which would win the sympathy of the Mussulmans in Congress enterprises ; 
nor does it appear to be in accord with the modus vivendi suggested by one of the 
Congress journals in Bengal for Mahommedan co-operation. One of the suggestions 
was that ‘ in any case they’ (i.e. the two communities) ‘ should never cry out when any 
undue favour is shown by Government to either of them’! 
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The memorialists have laid great emphasis on the subject of 
Mahommedan representation in the Legislative Councils. The 
functions of these chambers have greatly altered within the last few 
years ; the non-official members have obtained the right of inter- 
pellation, which enables them not only to indicate the trend of public 
opinion, but often to call attention to grievances the ventilation of 
which otherwise would be left to irresponsible journalists. It has 
also become the practice for Government, at the conclusion of the 
Legislative Session, to detail, for the information of the Council, its 
financial and in some respects its general administrative policy, thus 
giving the members an opportunity for criticism and comment on ~ 
the measures proposed. A further ‘enlargement’ of the Councils and 
extension of the principle of election, with possibly a widening of their 
functions, are on the tapis. Under these circumstances it is of vital 
importance to the Mahommedans to be properly represented in the 
Supreme and Provincial Councils. 

The memorialists do not appear to overstate their claim when they 
say that 
in any kind of representation, direct or indirect, [the share accorded to the 
Mussulman community] should be commensurate, not merely with their 
numerical strength, but also with their political importance and the value of 
the contribution they make to the defence of the Empire; and that in this 
connection due consideration should be given to the position which they occupied 
in India a little more than a hundred years ago, and of which the traditions 
have naturally not faded from their minds. 


The general interests of the different nationalities of India under 
British rule are identical, but the Mahommedans have special interests 
besides ; and their claims with regard to these can be represented in 
a satisfactory manner only by competent men of their own faith 
enjoying the confidence of the bulk of their people. Hitherto, with 
very rare exceptions, Mahommedan members have been nominated 
by Government. Considering the difficulties which surround the 
task, it must be admitted the selections have, on the whole, been 
remarkably successful. But it cannot be denied that under the 
system of nomination the representation of Mahommedans has by no 
means been adequate. In the Legislative Council of Bengal, if I am 
not mistaken, there are seven Hindu members to two Mahommedan ; 
in the Legislative Council of the United Provinces five Hindus and 
two Mahommedans; in the Legislative Council of Bombay, nine 
Hindus and Parsis and two Mahommedans. In the Madras Legis- 
lative Council, out of twenty members eight are Hindus and one a 
Mahommedan. 

The reply of the Viceroy gives the Mahommedans the assurance 
that in the remodelling of the constitution their claims to proper 
representation would be fully borne in mind. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider how that object can be best attained. With the 
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extension of the principle of election, the position of a nominated 
member could hardly fail to become invidious ; his opinions and his 
vote would be discounted as that of a Government nominee. The 
memorialists have pointed out with conclusive force that, to leave the 
election of Mahommedan members in the hands of electoral bodies 
as at present constituted, would reduce the principle to absurdity. 
The only possible solution—the only means, in fact, of ensuring the 
proper and fair representation of the Mahommedan element in the 
Viceregal and Provincial Councils—is by confiding to the several 
communities the election of their own representatives. Any other 
system would land the State in confusion and leave the Mahomme- 
dans stranded. 

Whilst ordinarily the choice of representatives should be left to 
the two communities separately, the power of nomination should 
be retained for remedying the balance whenever occasion may arise 
for its exercise. 

The election of members for the Provincial Councils should, I 
submit, be confided to the following classes of individuals : 

(a) Mahommedan members of the district and municipal boards, 
members of the learned professions, merchants, and persons holding 
office under Government with an emolument of more than a hundred 
rupees a month. 


(6) Pensioners drawing an allowance of not less than fifty rupees 
a month. 


(c) Persons deriving a permanent income of a hundred rupees a 
month from house or landed property. 

(d) Graduates of the Universities of five years’ standing. 

(e) Oriental scholars who have held scholarships of fifty rupees a 
month not otherwise disqualified. 

(f) Holders of any title or distinction from Government. 

With regard to Mahommedan representation in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, the memorialists make an important submission. They 
urge that the proportion of Mahommedan ‘representatives should not 
be determined on the basis of the numerical strength of the com- 
munity, and that in any case the Mohamedan representatives should 
never be an ineffective minority.’ And they suggest that the election 
should be entrusted to an electoral body composed of ‘ Mahommedan 
landowners, lawyers, merchants, and representatives of other important 
interests of a status to be determined by Government, Mahommedan 
members of the Provincial Councils, and Mahommedan Fellows of the 
Universities.’ To my mind it would be simpler, certainly less compli- 
cated, to leave the election in the hands of the Mussulman members 
of the several provincial councils, but the field of selection should not 
be confined to their own body. 

These suggestions are submitted as mere tentative hints for the 
consideration of the Commission to whom has been confided the task of 
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devising a practical scheme which would safeguard the interests and 
satisfy the reasonable aspirations of all communities. In the decision 
regarding the proportion in which the different elements should be 
represented, a variety of considerations will naturally enter. At a 
time when unrest and excitement in one province which has derived 
the greatest benefit from British rule wears the appearance of develop- 
ing into strife and disorder, the qualities of self-restraint, of a spirit 
of compromise and some conception of the limitations to political 
activity will probably not be overlooked. 

The election of members to the Councils does not offer to my 
mind the same difficulty as that to the District and Local Boards, 
which, to use the language of the memorialists, form, as it were, 
‘the initial rungs in the ladder of self-government.’ Hitherto 
Mahommedan representation on these bodies has been to them a 
constant source of heart-burning. And it will continue to be so until 
the proportion of members from the two communities is definitely 
fixed, and the election left to them separately. 

The memorialists have put so clearly the case of the Mahommedans 
as regards representation in the public services, the Councils, and the 
local bodies, that it may appear somewhat ungracious to call attention 
to what seems an omission. For there is no allusion in the memorial 
to the defective administration of the Mahommedan law in the British- 
Indian Courts of Justice. The appointment of qualified Mahommedans 
to the High Courts of India is unquestionably a matter of importance ; 
and the memorialists are right in their contention that, having regard 
to the fact that learned Bengali lawyers sit on the bench in the 
Punjab Chief Court and the High Court of Allahabad, there is no 
reason whatsoever against taking a competent Mahommedan from the 
Punjab or Allahabad to the other provinces, and vice versa. Nor ought 
it to be overlooked that the community of language, sentiment, 
and traditions places the Mahommedans of the different provinces 
on a common platform, and constitutes them in an emphatic sense 
one nationality. 

But in my opinion the proper administration of Mahommedan 
law will not be placed on a satisfactory basis until there is a large 
increase in the number of Mahommedans in the ranks of the subordi- 
nate judiciary. 

Twenty-four years ago, in connection with these self-same ques- 
tions, I ventured to make in the columns of this Review the 
following remarks : 


The depressed and despairing condition of the Mahommedans demands the 
serious attention of Government, and should not be dealt with longer in the 
dilettante way which has hitherto been the fashion, but in a real earnest manner. 
A nation consisting of upwards of fifty millions of souls, ‘ with great traditions, 
but without a career,’ deprived by slow degrees of wealth and influence by a 
policy of mistaken sentimentalism, mixed with a contemptuous disregard for 
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popular feelings, must always constitute an important factor in the adminis- 
tration of India. It is this factor which cannot be ignored, and which must be 


taken into account by Government in all future projects for the well-being of 
India.* 


To-day the most influential organ in the English Press repeats the 
warning in stronger language : 

We have now reached a stage where assurances will be quite valueless 
unless they are backed by deeds. If the Indian Government does not retain 
the confidence of loyal minorities by a steady and consistent policy, then, in 


words recently quoted in our columns, we may expect to see the Mahommedans 
‘ either join the Congress or set up a second agitation of their own.’® 


The eventual success, however, of the constitutional movement 
inaugurated by the Deputation rests on the Mussulmans themselves 
and their prominent men. Occasional and sporadic efforts of this 
kind will lead to no permanent result. Measures change with men. 
To watch over the development of the Mahommedan people, to 
protect their interests, to see that their claims to equitable treatment 
are not neglected, to work loyally with the Government, and, in a 
spirit of fairness and compromise, with all other communities in the 
promotion of the common welfare, they should have permianent and 
influential associations in every district and in every province acting 
in conjunction with and under the guidance of a central organisation 
located in some place like Allyghur, which focuses at this moment 
the intellectual life and political activity of the Mahommedans of India: 


AMEER ALI. 


‘A Cry from the Indian Mahommedans, August 1882. According to the last 


cengus, the Mahommedan population directly subject to British rule exceeds sixty-two 
millions. 


5 The Times, September 26, 1906. 
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THE PEERS AND THE EDUCATION BILL 


We are approaching the last stage in the consideration of the ill- 
omened Education Bill. It has already passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, and has assumed a shape little like that in which it came forth 
from the lips of the originator on the night of the first reading in the 
House of Commons. It has gradually become more hopelessly and 
inconsistently unjust; but after the weariness of prolonged discussion 
there are, evidently, comparatively few who desire its absolute rejec- 
tion, because they are reluctant to enter once again on fresh argument 
in a matter of which all are growing unutterably weary. 

The House of Lords cannot change a Bill which is radically bad 
and fundamentally unjust into a good measure. The most that the 
Peers can hope to effect is to soften down some of the most glaring 
inconsistencies of the Government project, and to work it into such a 
form that it may last until the country is ready for a rehearing of 
the whole question. No one, even in the Ministry itself, and least of 
all the Minister of Education, can imagine that a definite and lasting 
settlement has been reached, or that the scheme upon which so much 
of the public energy has been wasted will prove a workable arrangement 
enduring for any long space of time. 

Still at this last moment it may not be amiss to recall once more 
the points in which the rights of Catholics are violated by the proposals 
of the Government ; those in which Catholics look with confidence to 
the House of Lords for redress ; and those upon which they intend to 
insist in the future whenever they have an opportunity of asserting 
their claims. 

Catholics have asked, as a matter of right, for Catholic schools 
for the children of Catholic parents ; for Catholic teachers in those 
schools; and for Catholic oversight of the religious teaching and 
influence which shall prevail in the schools to be frequented by such 
children. The first effect of the Bill, as it now stands, would be 
to destroy by starvation half of our schools. The Government know 
well that owing to our poverty, and owing to the demands continually 
made upon us for the building and maintenance of churches, the 
support of clergy, the foundation and upkeep of numberless institu- 
tions of charity, it is simply impossible for us to build, keep in repair, 
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and maintain the public elementary schools which are needed for 
our children without our due share of those public funds to which 
we make our full contribution. Our rural schools and our schools 
in town districts which are not urban areas are 243 in number—all 
these are doomed. In the urban areas 254 other schools will be 
lost, because we are compelled by law to admit Protestant children, 
whom we have no desire to receive. At least an additional ninety- 
three schools will be excluded from participation in public aid because 
there is no Council school in the area. Thus we know for certain that 
no fewer than 590 out of our 1,056 Catholic schools are in imminent 
danger of destruction as a result of the proposals of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. A recent and very careful calculation has shown that, owing 
to the operation of other clauses in the Bill, a total representing eighty 
per cent. of our schools will be placed in jeopardy. 

Next we have no guarantee whatever that our children will be 
entrusted to the care of Catholic teachers even in the few schools that 
we are to be allowed to retain. We are told that of course, at first, 
things will continue as they are at present, and that there is naturally 
no intention of displacing the teachers who are now employed. Then 
we are assured that hereafter, when teachers resign or die, Local Autho- 
rities are so wise and considerate that they will without doubt appoint 
Catholic teachers, where there are Catholic children in sufficient number 
to constitute a Catholic school in the sense in which the Board of 
Education may be pleased to accept the term. We are given this 
assurance in face of persistent insistence on the undefined shibboleth, 
‘No tests for teachers.” What meaning are we really to attach 
to this cry? If it signifies that no man or woman is to be debarred 
from entering the teaching profession on account of his or her religious 
opinions, well and good ; we are all agreed. But if it is to be under- 
stood that children, whose parents desire that they should receive, day 
by day in school, definite religious teaching, are to be placed under the 
care of those who may not be asked whether they believe or do not 
believe, whether they practise or de not practise, that creed which 
it will be their duty to impart, then emphatically never was there 
more misleading nonsense uttered than this parrot-cry, ‘No tests 
for teachers.’ And it is the duty of Ministers to tell us definitely 
what they do mean and what they do not mean, and not to leave the 
country to vague uncertainties on fundamental questions, or to ask 
us to put implicit trust in the good intentions of Nonconformist 
authorities. 

Lastly, the unchanging and absolutely consistent attitude of the 
Catholic Church on the question of religious teaching receives no 
recognition at all. With us the Bishops are the Divinely appointed 
guardians of such teaching. It is part of their pastoral duty to 
prescribe the matter and the manner of the instruction of Catholic 
children in all that pertains to the faith. This duty they discharge 
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by the examination of those who are to teach, so that they may be 
satisfied as to their knowledge and capacity ; by the periodical inspection 
of the schools ; and by prescribing the catechisms to be taught, and 
the amount of knowledge to be acquired according to the age of the 
children. These are things which, according to the discipline and 
tradition of the Catholic Church, are all of them outside the competence 
of any lay or civil authority. Yet the intentions of the Government 
place us in every one of these matters absolutely at the mercy of the 
Local Authorities, who will be free to usurp functions which are in our 
eyes necessarily and inalienably attached to the pastoral office. 

We look to the House of Lords to do at least four things. 

First, the illogical and foolish restriction of the extended facilities, 
granted under clause 4, to urban areas with a population of over 
5,000 is indefensible. Both the limitations in this clause ought to be 
abolished ; for rights of conscience ought to be respected in all areas, 
great or small, in the case of those who live in the country as well 
as of those who dwell in towns. We shall, without admitting for an 
instant the justice of such an arrangement, be content to maintain 
our schools in those few places where the Catholic school is the only 
school in existence ; for therein the Local Authority may feel obliged 
to provide an alternative school for the children of Protestant parents, 
although they are only now awaking to this necessity and have been 
quite content to use our schools in the past. Even in these cases 
there is no reason that any fair-minded man can assign why we should 
be deprived of Parliamentary grants if our schools are efficiently 
maintained ; but this, probably, is a question of finance outside the 
control of the Upper House. 

Next, some means must be devised whereby the parents of the 
children who attend the school can, in a legal and constitutional 
manner, give effective utterance of their wishes as to the management 
of the school and the choice of the teachers who are to be responsible 
for the teaching imparted in it. This is a matter of vital importance 
for the reason that our parents will, as a general rule, not be content 
to send their children to a school unless they can be satisfied that the 
teachers are really Catholics in spirit and practice, no less than in 
name and profession. The mere word of the Local Education Com- 
mittee will have small value in their eyes in a question of this kind. 
Such provision is also absolutely necessary if grievous wrong is not 
to be done to our institutes of devoted religious women. These 
Sisters in hundreds have given their lives to the work of elementary 
teaching. They have shrunk from no toil or labour or self-sacrifice 
to fit themselves for their task, to which they devote not a few years 
only, but their whole working lives. Those who know them, be they 
Catholic or non-Catholic, and who have been eye-witnesses of their 
work, will give ready testimony to their merits. Often they are 
superior to all competitors in their intellectual acquirements, and in the 
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refinement and culture of their minds. Even when they are less 
well provided with professional distinction, they are almost invariably 
deserving of the very highest consideration on account of the high 
moral influence which they exercise over the children, and the 
spiritualising power which they are able to exert in the formation 
of their characters. What is to become of these teachers, of the 
greatest value in our eyes, and well deserving of special consideration 
at the hands of the nation? Are they to be thrown out of employ- 
ment, are their inestimable services to be discarded? This must of 
necessity be the case if parents are to have no voice at all in the 
selection of the teachers for our schools. I need not allude to localities 
where well-known bigotry would most certainly exclude such teachers 
simply because they wear a distinctive religious dress. For one such 
instance there will be a hundred where Loca! Education Committees 
will fail to retain or to secure the appointment of our Sisters, simply 
because these authorities are as a rule profoundly ignorant of the 
great teaching organisations existing in the Catholic Church, and, 
when they do know of their existence, are often quite unable to 
appraise their value and merits. A great and glaring injustice, of 
which, perhaps, Ministers are totally oblivious, will certainly be 
inflicted on these earnest and most capable teachers, if their chance of 
appointment is to rest absolutely in the hands of Local Authorities, 
and our parents are left without a clear, definite, and statutory means 
of making known their desires in a matter which is to them of the 
most extreme importance. 

Thirdly, the monstrous provision that, as soon as twenty-one 
per cent. of Protestant children have been placed in our schools, 
which were not built for them and have no desire to receive them, 
these unwelcome intruders may claim the right of depriving our 
Catholic children on many days of the week of the definite religious 
teaching which their parents desire for them, must be very considerably 
modified. No one can quite understand how parents are to make 
their wishes known under the provisions of this part of the Bill; and 
it is quite possible that the regulations of the ballot may be of such a 
character as to conceal rather than to declare their real desires. All 
these matters call for very careful consideration and amendment in the 
House of Lords. 

Lastly, we look to the Peers to make it unmistakably evident 
that there is to be fair play all round. If any one form of religious 
teaching is to be provided at the public cost, then alternative forms 
must be provided in the same manner. If there is to be no such 
provision for the teaching of the Catholic Catechism, there must be 
none for the so-called simple Bible Teaching, for Undenominationalism, 
or for any other indefinite belief. Nonconformists must surely see 
the justice of this contention. They have declared that they are 
unable, for conscientious motives, to pay rates for the teaching of the 
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doctrines of the Church of England or of the Catholic Church. They 
have been ready to suffer distraint and imprisonment rather than 
violate their conscience in this respect. They must be well aware 
that the teaching which they are ready to accept is certainly no 
whit less abhorrent to us than our teaching is to them. How can they, 
with any sense of honour or of conscientious consideration, call upon 
us to do that which on their own principles they must regard as a 
sinful and immoral act? The promoters of this Bill have in this 
matter shown themselves shamelessly unjust: they are using two 
weights and two measures, and they are treating the public funds 
as though they were the property of Nonconformists only. Rates 
are taken impartially from Catholics, from Jews, from members of the 
Church of England and from the adherents of the Nonconformist 
bodies. With equal impartiality they must be employed in the 
service of all, without invidious discrimination. 

These are the points that we feel justified in urging upon the 
attention of the House of Lords. If they are taken into account, the 
Bill will become less flagrantly unjust ; but conceived, as it essentially 
is, to give a preference to those who value indefinite teaching, and 
to hamper those to whom such teaching is worse than useless, it is 
incapable of transformation into a completely just measure. 

But Governments come and pass, and the fight for justice con- 
tinues. For thirty-six years we have asked for educational equality. 
At moments we have approached more nearly to it. Now we are 
rudely cast back again. We shall not be silent on that account. 
Concurrent endowment is not the impossibility which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland endeavoured to make us believe that it is when 
he treated the subject in the House of Commons. It is working well 
in other countries. With a little reasonableness it might work very 
well in England, and men may come to see that without some system 
of that nature there will be neither educational peace nor educational 
progress in our midst. The religious difficulty cannot be abolished 
by Act of Parliament. It will continue to exist until it is solved by 
equitable measures. We shall continue to plead that our Catholic 
schools have a right to be as all other schools ; that if the latter are 
provided or rented by the State, rent must be paid for the former 
too. In face of the Minister of Education’s avowed intentions and 
public declarations a few months ago, who will ask us to be satisfied 
with the pitiful surrender of principle on this point, into which he has 
allowed himself to be forced? But be the struggle long or brief, we 
shall continue it, as we have done through all the changing years 
since 1870. 

Meanwhile, let his Majesty’s Ministers take heed. They are 
entering on a very perilous path. If they have their way, some five 
hundred Catholic schools wili be closed. In five hundred districts 
Catholic parents will have to face the alternative of depriving their 
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children of education, save such as may be given at home or in ill- 
equipped and poorly-staffed schools, or of entrusting them to those 
who, on account of their religious belief or non-belief, are unable to 
command the confidence of Catholic parents. Is the law to be put in 
force against these parents; are they to be compelled, against their 
will and against their conscience, to send their Catholic children to 
non-Catholic schools, taught and controlled by non-Catholics? This 
is the very grave question which in all earnestness I put to the members 
of the Government. Let them think again before they create a 
situation which they will ever after most bitterly regret; and let them 
remember in time that it is a foolish thing to trifle with men’s con- 
sciences, above al! when those consciences belong to Catholics. At 
the moment of the General Election, in the public discussions since 
that time in Parliament and outside its walls, we Catholics have 
treated this question in its true aspect—namely, as one which inti- 
mately affects the religious convictions of our people. We have 
neither used party weapons nor sought party advantages. As far 
as the Church is concerned, it is absolutely immaterial whether it be 
eventually settled by this Liberal Government or their Conservative 
opponents. In our eyes it is a question outside and above all sectional 
and political differences. There will be an evil day in store for any 
political party that dares to disregard our united conscientious cry 
for justice in the treatment of our elementary schools, 


% Francis, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 





CONVOCATION AND THE ‘LETTERS OF 
BUSINESS’ 


Tue meeting of the Convocation of Canterbury which commences on 
the 13th of November next will be one of exceptional interest, not 
only to the ecclesiastical world, but, to a great extent, to everyone 
in England who finds pleasure in the history of the past. I intend 
to deal further on with the indifference with which the ordinary 
layman views this ancient ecclesiastical assembly, and will now 
mention the two causes which make it of unusual importance to-day, 
the first being the recent Report of the Royal Commission on Church 
Discipline, a Report which, to the glad surprise of most people, was 
@ unanimous one, and which Report has strongly recommended the 
issue of Letters of Business to the Convocations to amend the 
existing rubrics. The second cause is the composition of the present 
House of Commons, the great majority of which is unfavourable to the 
status of the Church of England. 

The Government, although it is itself about to issue the Letters 
of Business, cannot be counted upon as friendly to the Church, and 
has quite naturally reserved its freedom of action ; nor is it certain 
that, except on a strong case made out, this Parliament will give 
effect to any proposals likely to improve the Church’s position. This 
has not always been the case when a Liberal Government has been 
in power; but then, it must be remembered, in all recent Liberal 
Parliaments the attack on the Church was held back by Mr. 
Gladstone. The action of the Government is now, however, tanta- 
mount to an encouragement to Convocation to proceed on its own 
course. 

There is perhaps no subject in the whole of our constitutional 
history which has had so much learning, and, to a great extent, it 
must be confessed, so much contradictory learning, bestowed upon it. 
Many books, reports, articles, legal opinions, and debates are to be found 
which are full of controversy as to its origin and its powers. They 
are rarely looked at now; the newspaper reader finds barely half a 
dozen columns on Convocation in his daily paper in the whole year ; 
the man in the street knows it only by name, and yet Convocation 
has existed, substantially in its present form, for more than six 
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centuries, and in some kindred form for a far longer time still. How- 
ever, even those most zealous for its antiquity can be content with 
@ pedigree going back to the reign of King Edward the First and the 
dawn of the English Parliament. 


Probably in some shape [said the late Lord Coleridge] it is older than Parlia- 
ment; certainly in the time of Edward the First and Edward the Second there 
were attempts made, partially and temporarily successful, to incorporate it into 
Parliament. The clergy are still summoned in the writs addressed at the 
beginning of each Parliament to the Archbishops and Bishops of England— 
and it was the same in Ireland before the disestablishment. .. . The old writ 
remains as a piece of historical evidence, but the separation of Convocation and 
Parliament has been complete since the days of Richard the Second, if not of 
Edward the Third.' 


As is to be supposed, its influence has fallen off with the growth 
of the Parliamentary power, as did the Canon Law before the Common 
Law, but in the past on several occasions it has played a signal and 
useful part in the story of England. When I speak of Convocation, 
it will be understood that the Convocation of Canterbury is for the 
most part referred to, for although both Provinces have always had 
their great council, with co-ordinate privileges, and a certain amount 
of rivalry as to their (now well-settled) precedence, the history of the 
York body has by comparison been uneventful. 

In early years, when the power wielded by the Church was over- 
whelming, Convocation had something approaching to legislative 
power, and a wide freedom in promulgating its canons. It also 
claimed and exercised the right of taxation and voting subsidies ; 
but these powers were checked in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
who was naturally jealous of ecclesiastical power; and by an Act 
of the twenty-fifth year of his reign, known as the Act of Submission, 
the authority was taken away from Convocation to ‘enact, pro- 
mulge, and execute’ new canons without the King’s license having 
been first obtained, and even then the canons were not to be ‘ con- 
trariant’ to the royal prerogative or the law of England. This was 
@ very important curtailment of their privileges, for without the 
King they could do nothing, and with the King they could not alter 
the law. His royal license is not the same thing as the Letters of 
Business already mentioned, though in certain times in modern 
history they seem to have been confused, and there is nothing to 
prevent Letters of Business issuing to discuss a matter generally, 
and subsequently the license to enact the draft regulations recom- 
mended. A royal license, such as is here referred to, was issued by 
Edward the Sixth, and under it the first Prayer-book, known by his 
name, was constructed. To be more exact, it was not prepared in, 
but was approved by, Convocation, and afterwards became law by 


1 Reg. v. Archbishop of York, in the Queen’s Bench Division in 1888. 
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virtue of an Act of Parliament. Three years later the first set of 
Articles, forty-two in number, were sanctioned by Convocation, and 
were published by royal authority. Convocation was, of course, at 
that time in full sympathy with the anti-Roman zeal of the nation, 
and therefore was not dictating to a jealous rival, but co-operating 
with an ally. 

After the interlude of Queen Mary’s reign the process of reformation 
was resumed, though at the outset Queen Elizabeth peremptorily 
admonished Convocation not to make any more canons, no doubt 
because the change of reign would not have at once changed the 
propensities of the bishops and clergy. The latter, courtier-like, . 
obeyed, though the necessity for a royal license had been taken away 
by Mary. 

A Protestant liturgy was, however, introduced and carried by 
Parliament on the credit of the learned individuals to whom its pre- 
paration had been entrusted, but in this important work Convocation 
had no share. 

In 1562, however, a most important assembly of the body took 
place, and the present Thirty-nine Articles were agreed to, the last 
three of the earlier code being dropped. The manner of making these 
can be read in the Prayer-book itself, and it can be seen that it was 
easier in those days to alter the liturgy than it is now, as, for instance, 
it says that if any difficulty arises about the external policy con- 
cerning the injunctions, canons, and constitutions, Convocation is to 
settle them. 

I pass to the next great landmark, the year 1603, when James 
the First called his first Parliament together, and with it, according 
to the usual custom, his first Convocation. A royal license under the 
Act of Submission was sent authorising a code of canons and con- 
stitutions to be drawn up. Accordingly, the canons known as of 
that year, or sometimes of 1604, 141 in number, were passed, consti- 
tuting the principal body of law that for the ensuing centuries has 
governed the doctrines and administration of the Church. The exact 
legal effect of these canons has been the subject of endless discussion, 
a circumstance which illustrates in a remarkable way the uncertainty 
of English law, which could permit the extent of the validity of such 
important regulations to be a matter of doubt. The canon law is 
in use in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Under the Act of Submission the 
canons of an earlier date are continued if not opposed to the pre- 
rogative or the laws of the realm—no doubt a large exception. Some 
of the canons of 1604 are declaratory of ancient usage, have always 
been law, and bind the laity. At least two of the canons are men- 
tioned in the rubric as matter to be obeyed, and as the rubric became 
in 1661 part of an Act of Parliament, these particular canons became 
law in 1661, if they were not so earlier. With regard, however, 
to the canons that involved new matter in 1604, and were never 
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subsequently incorporated into statute, Lord Hardwicke decided in 
a well-known case that they do not of their own inherent strength 
bind the laity.’ 

The next event of importance occurred after the Restoration, 
when Convocation once more intervened with effect. After the general 
upheaval that had taken place, and the lacuna in the Church’s history, 
and the havoc wrought on it by the Rebellion, a reaction against 
Puritanism set in with vigour, and uniformity rather than elasticity 
became the rule accordingly. In 1661 Convocation was called upon 
once more to consider the compilation of a Book of Common Prayer. 
Again was a royal license given to deal with the question, un- 
fettered this time by any proviso that the changes recommended 
should not be contrary to the established rules of the Church ; in fact, 
the liturgy was to be revised and made permanent, a by no means 
difficult task in the exuberantly loyal feeling of the country. The 
book—+.e., the Prayer-book in its present form—was ultimately 
agreed upon by Convocation, prelates and clergy signing it; but 
there is a curious story told of an error almost being made. 


Through haste and inadvertence [wrote White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough] there were some escapes and omissions in the book sent from the Con- 
vocations tothe Lords. Archbishop Tenison told me by his bedside on Monday, 
the 12th of February, 1710, that the Convocation book, intended to be the copy 
confirmed by the Act of Uniformity, had a rash blunder in the rubric after 
baptism, which should have been: It is certain, by God’s Word, that children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are wndoubtedly 
‘ saved, but the words which are baptized were left out, till Sir Cyril Wyche, 
» coming to see Lord Chancellor Hyde, found the book, brought home by his 
: lordship and lying in his parlour window, even after it had passed the two 
houses, and happening to cast his eye upon that place, told the Lord Chancellor 
of that gross omission, who supplied it with his own hand. 





To such small accidents are matters of great moment trace- 
able. If this story be true, and the omission had not been noticed, 
a good deal of controversy would have taken a different course.’ 
However that may be, the book revised by Convocation was passed 


by Parliament, and the Act for the purpose has since been known as 
the Act of Uniformity. 


? This is a very debatable matter; it has been usual, when the effect of canons 
has been altered by Parliament, for Convocation to amend the canons themselves 
either for conformity or otherwise, as was done after the passing of the Clerical 
Subscription Act in 1865, and the Act extending the hours of marriage in 1886. 

* It was'believed for some considerable time that the original book which had been 
attached to the Act of Uniformity on this occasion had been lost from the archives of 
the House of Lords. It was, indeed, missing for some time; but in consequence of a 
more careful search having been instituted in 1870 by Dr. A. P. Stanley, the Dean of 
Westminster, the original book has been discovered detached from the Act of Unifor- 
mity in the library of the House of Lords, and a facsimile of the book with the MS. 
revision was made under the authority of the Lords of the Treasury for the use of the 
Royal Commissioners on Ritual in 1871.—Sir Travers Twiss in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, sub nom. ‘ Convocation.’ 
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On the Revolution of 1688 being effected, the Government attempted 
to carry several very comprehensive changes, but found that they 
could never be passed through the Lower House, which was attached 
to the Jacobite régime, though the Upper House was, on the whole, 
Whiggish, and inclined to favour William the Third. A full account 
of this instructive episode, as of many other matters to which I have 
referred, can be found in the late Mr. Thomas Lathbury’s History 
of Convocation, a book of great value, but not very easy to obtain. 

Among the changes suggested, it was proposed that chanting should 
be discontinued, that the Absolution might be read by deacons, 
that sponsors were to be disused, that the Gloria should not follow - 
every psalm, and that the curses in the Athanasian Creed should be 
declared to be confined to those persons only who deny the substance 
of Christianity. 

Soon after this began the period of internal strife in Convocation 
which had the effect of bringing its sittings to an abrupt conclusion. 
There are few controversies more pitiful to peruse than this strange 
affair. The amount of learning displayed and calumny expended 
by the disputants during the reigns of William and Anne is something 
incredible: the turbulent spirit of-the time was more active in the 
clergy than in Parliament; Atterbury was the principal offender, 
and his brilliant debating ability and overbearing predominance in 
Convocation, of which he in time became Prolocutor, had virtually the 
effect of suppressing the body for nearly a century and a half. 

At this date it is hardly worth recalling the particulars of the battle 
of pamphlets, which was waged with so much bitterness; such ques- 
tions as whether the Archbishop had power to prorogue Convocation 
by his schedule, and whether Convocation could sit when Parliament 
was in recess, were good enough battle-grounds for partisans whose 
real differences were the reflection of the politital disputes of the day. 
Matters culminated in a sermon preached on the 31st of March, 1717, 
by Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, who, the year before, had published 
a pamphlet attacking the non-jurors and defending the Revolution. 
This sermon would probably have been condemned by the Lower 
House, and it was with a view of bringing the controversy to a close 
that Convocation was prorogued, and from that time till the middle 
of the nineteenth century no royal license was granted to it, and no 
synodical business was transacted. The body assembled formally 
from time to time, and was always legally in existence, until some 
fifty years ago, since which time the meetings have been regularly 
resumed, and in a very short time after its revival it was called 
upon to consider a large and fundamental alteration of the Prayer- 
book as constructed by the Act of Uniformity. But before coming 
to that point I will briefly refer to the Clerical Subscription Bill 
of 1865, which was brought in in consequence of the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission over which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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presided. Lord Granville, who introduced the Bill, said the Govern- 
ment had not thought it necessary to consult Convocation, but adduced 
as an argument in favour of the Bill that the Convocation of York 
had petitioned the Queen that the Royal Commissioners’ report 
might be given effect to. At that time the Church of Ireland was still 
an established body, and the Archbishop of Dublin moved to postpone 
the measure till the Irish Convocation had been consulted. This 
attempt was not successful and the Bill passed, Lord Lyttelton saying 
that he took for granted that Convocation’s assent was necessary to a 
change of canons, because 


though no doubt Parliament, according to the old saying, could do everything 
except ‘turn a man into a woman,’ it did not do everything, and one of the 
things which it was not likely to do was to alter the canons of the Church 
without the sanction of Convocation. 


Convocation thereupon altered the canons in conformity with the Act. 

In February, 1872, in consequence of a report of the Royal Com- 
mission which had been appointed in 1869 to inquire into the different 
interpretations put upon the rubrics, a Letter of Business was sent 
to the Convocation of Canterbury, authorising it to consider the 
matters contained in the fourth and final report of the Commissioners. 
This Letter of Business is objected to by Mr. Wayland Joyce, the 
author of a useful handbook on the subject, on what certainly seem 
good grounds. The Letter recited that a royal ‘license’ had already 
been issued to the Convocation ; now if a license had issued first, and 
the Letters of Business afterwards, this would have inverted the proper 
order of things, for the Letter of Business should come first, couched 
in general terms, and the royal license later on, when the business in 
hand had been considered and the amending canons agreed upon. 
The proper order should have been (1) Letter of Business ; (2) Royal 
License under the Act of Henry VIII. ; (3) Act of Parliament. 

Probably what was referred to as a royal ‘license’ was only the 
ordinary writ at the beginning of the existing Convocation, which 
would have been dated three years earlier, for the Parliament sitting 
in 1872 was elected at the end of 1868. Mr. Joyce further points out 
that the Letter of Business was addressed to the Primate instead of to 
Convocation, a circumstance which will be no doubt considered at 
the present time. 

On that occasion the discussion in Convocation led to legislation, 
for in consequence of its action the Act of Uniformity which it had 
helped to pass in 1661 was at length amended, the particular modifica- 
tion being the adoption of a shortened form of Morning and Evening 
Prayer for daily use, such a form as that now used in our public 
school chapels and elsewhere. Naturally the intervention of Con- 
vocation did not please all the members of that very progressive 
House of Commons. The preamble of the Bill contained this recital : 
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And whereas her Majesty was pleased to authorise the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York to consider the said report of the said Commissioners, and 
to report to her Majesty thereon, and the said Convocations have accordingly 
made their first report to her Majesty. 


When the Bill stood for third reading, Mr. E. P. Bouverie objected 
to such a recital, which, he said, had not appeared for 210 years, 
and he insisted that a minority of the Church wanted to establish 
the principle that nothing was to be done affecting the property, 
the dignity, or the interests of the Church without the previous assent 
of Convocation. This minority, he said, was ‘ very able, very active, 
very noisy, and very turbulent.’ It is rather remarkable that the only - 
person he mentioned as being or having been a member of this tur- 
bulent school was Mr. Keble! He added that the less they had 
to say to Convocation, and the less they recognised it, the better, and 
that the alteration of the practice of 200 years was the device, not of 
Archbishop Tait, but of Mr. Gladstone. The Prime Minister expressed 
his surprise at its being thought that his office was such a sinecure 
that he could find leisure to concoct a scheme directed against the 
freedom of Parliament.’ 

A Church debate would, in those days, have been incomplete without 
a speech from Mr. Newdegate, who ‘ could see nothing objectionable 
in recording the assent of a body whose dissent they could ignore.’ 
It is satisfactory to record that the words were ordered to be retained 
in the preamble by 160 votes to 89. 

The Letter of Business of 1872 was renewed in the same form after 
the dissolution of 1874 and the election of a House of Commons more 
favourable to the Church. The legislation of 1872 was a useful but 
small affair; very long deliberations, however, took place over the 
wider question of a general revision of the rubrics, deliberations 
lasting till 1879, of which an account will be found in the evidence 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury before the recent Royal 
Commission. On the 3lst July, 1879, the formal reply of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury to the Letter of Business was drawn up and 
signed, appended to which was a schedule with the changes recom- 
mended. The two Convocations did not arrive at identical conclu- 
sions, for (among other differences) the northern body wished to retain 
the Ornaments Rubric unaltered ; the southern to enact that priests 
and deacons must wear a stole or scarf and academic hood, and no 
other ornaments opposed to the Bishop’s monition, with the right to 
substitute gown for surplice in the pu'nit. North and South agreed 
in not asking Parliament for an Act in the sense of their recommenda- 
tions until a Bill should have become law enabling the rubric in 
future to be altered by Order in Council upon the request of both 
Convocations. A full account of these debates and the phraseology 
of the reply to the Letter of Business will be found in the Chronicle of 
Convocation for July, 1879. The outlook in Parliament was not 
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hopeful, the sixth session of the Disraeli Parliament was running out, 
and next year Mr. Gladstone was in office with a majority rivalling 
that of 1868. One of his first Acts—the Burials Act, 1880—modified 
the Act of Uniformity to the extent of allowing a little latitude in 
the prayers used at a graveside. 

The proceedings of 1874-9 are perhaps the nearest precedent avail- 
able for the Letters of Business of to-day. Turning to the procedure 
to be adopted, it may be safely said that the joint Committee which 
will be appointed will produce a valuable preliminary report for the 
benefit of the two ecclesiastical Houses. The appointment of a joint 
Committee is the usual and common practice on important matters 
coming up in Convocation ; it is appointed by the Archbishop, and, in 
the Province of Canterbury, the Lower House has twice as many 
representatives on it as the Upper. 

The pressing question will be now to decide the mode of procedure, 
in order that the sense of the Northern and Southern Provinces may be 
satisfactorily taken. The inquiry must be a long one, and some way 
will have to be found of arriving at a decision which will give a good 
lead for subsequent action. The present Parliament may give way 
to another more disposed to strengthen the Church, and a report, now 
shelved, may be utilised in the future. 

The Prime Minister has, as has been said, reserved to himself 


absolute freedom of action. Here, again, it is instructive to quote 
from Mr. Gladstone in the debate, already referred to, of the 3rd of 
June, 1872: 


All he knew of the Bill had been communicated to him by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Government were not responsible for its origin; but 
having regard to the mode in which it reached that House, they had thought it 
right to take charge of the Bill. He must say, further, that he knew of no claim 
on the part of the clergy to be consulted in these matters. For instance, the 
Government had legislated pretty stringently upon Church property without 
waiting for the assent of the clergy. It was a mistake, moreover, to suppose 
that in framing that Bill an intermediate period between this time and the time 
of the Act of Uniformity had been overlooked. Since that Act there had been 
no Bill affecting the services of the Church, or strictly affecting the relations of 
the clergy to those services, until the Act relating to the Subscriptions of the 
Clergy. Successive Governments had encouraged the clergy to give their 
opinion upon this sort of legislation, but the reference to Convocation in the 
preamble did not bar the power of Parliament to proceed without its assent 
any more than a reference to a Royal Commission prevented legislation without 
the approval of the Commissioners. His right hon. friend (Mr. Bouverie) felt 
probably as he (Mr. Gladstone) did, that the less they had of this ecclesiastical 
legislation the better; but when it could be shown that it had been that all 
parties interested desired the steps proposed, it would have been churlish to have 
refused to assist in passing the measure into law. 


Mr. Gladstone must have been mis-reported in Hansard, since, 
apart from the curious idiom in the last sentence, he says in one place 
that Governments encouraged the clergy to give their opinion upon this 
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sort of legislation, and in another that the less they had of this eccle- 
siastical legislation the better. Now Mr. Gladstone’s position was 
unique, for he was the High Church head of a disestablishment party, 
and on this occasion rendered a very substantial service to the Church. 
Still, what he exactly meant in decrying ecclesiastical legislation of 
the kind is not clear : the change sought, a very simple and obviously 
good one, could have been effected in no other way. Had he suggested 
delegating general powers for the purpose to Convocation, Mr. Bouverie 
would certainly not have agreed with him. An Act had been passed 
in the previous year (1871) for introducing a new Table of Lessons. 
The assent of Convocation was not recited in the preamble, but could 
that circumstance have made any difference to the nature or quality 
of the legislation? And when, two years later, the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill was being debated in the Commons, he said : 


We have a Bill not, I think, asked for by the bishops of the Church. It 
appears to me that the right hon. gentleman [Mr. Russell Gurney] is under a 
manifest misapprehension on that point. It is true that the bishops generally 
voted for the second reading, but the Bill has undergone radical changes since 
the second reading. As it comes to us it has been manufactured, not by the two 
Primates, but by members of Parliament independent of them. Still it was in 
the first instance proposed, and has since been supported, by the two Primates. 
{ have asked whether we ought not, when a Bill of this kind has proceeded from 
such a quarter, to show a readiness to sacrifice a good deal in order to give our 
assent to it. I am one of those who believe that it is not possible to deal with 
ecclesiastical legislation under the conditions of the existence of modern Parlia- 
ments except by the assistance of authority brought to bear on the proposals 
that are made. I have always looked to the concurrence of the Government 
and the heads of the Church as the essential condition of a satisfactory solution 
of ecclesiastical problems. 


While the Bill had been passing through the Lords, the Committee 
of Convocation had reported with regret that they could not recommend 
the legislation proposed, so that Mr. Gladstone’s language probably 
meant that one ground of his opposition was that Convocation had not 
expressed itself in its favour, though this is hardly consistent with 
what he said in 1872 to the effect that 


he knew of no claim on the part of the clergy to be consulted in these 
matters. 


The tide in favour of the Bill, however, rose steadily in the House 
of Commons, and the second reading was carried without a division. 

I have spoken of the indifference shown to Convocation, but in 
addition to this it has to encounter a constant and unreasoning 
dislike, and advanced Liberal politicians are fond of taking all 
opportunities to belittle and decry it. To Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
with his enthusiastic High Church ideals and his eighteen-year repre- 
sentation of the University of Oxford, Convocation would present 
itself as a stately body well qualified to deal with the matters coming 
properly within its sphere, and one to which, on Church matters, an 
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active politician would do well to look for guidance. His successors 
will hardly be so reverent ; still even this Parliament cannot refuse—so 
long as the Establishment remains—to consider a scheme of reform, 
if the Church can show a virtual unity in its favour. Lord Cross 
once said at a meeting of the Representative Church Council that as 
Secretary of State he had been in the habit of taking charge of Church 
Bills, only when the Church was agreed within itself in support of 
them. On the present occasion\the’ chances of such a unanimity 
being found are by no means hopeless. The very representative 
Royal Commissioners with the assistance of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury were able to agree, and this happy result may be repeated after 
the discussions in Convocation. 

In one respect Convocation is-at a disadvantage. It is not pos- 
sible in a few words adequately to consider one salient feature 
of it—namely, the disproportion between ez-officio and elective 
members in the composition of the Lower House. In an ordinary 
diocese, dean and archdeacons sit as of right ; in addition the cathedral 
chapter has one representative, and the bulk of the clergy only two. 
To take an extreme case, that of London, the bishop sits in one House, 
while in the other are the deans of St. Paul’s and of Westminster, 
the archdeacons of London, Middlesex, and Westminster, one repre- 
sentative (Canon Newbolt) for the St. Paul’s Chapter, another (Canon 
Henson) for the Westminster Chapter, two proctors only (Prebendaries 
Ingram and Villiers) represent the entire clergy in the diocese, and the 
unbeneficed clergy have no voice in their election. Such a disparity 
in representation—and it has existed so from time immemorial—cannot 
be without its effect on the zeal of the body constituent. When this is 
remedied (and Bills have in former years been brought in for the 
purpose), a good deal of the ground from under the feet of Convoca- 
tion’s critics will have been cut away. 


Hucu R. E. CHILDERs, 
Actuary of the Convocation of Canterbury. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CONVOCATIONS 


Wuart ails the Government that they should have issued Letters of 
Business to Convocation? Many of their supporters are Noncon- 
formists, who do not even know what Convocation is. Many more 
call themselves Agnostics, and regard it as a quaint survival of obsolete 
medisvalism. To the laity of the Church of England, most of whom 
are Liberals, the very existence of Convocation is a standing insult. 
In the Genera! Assembly of the Church of Scotland ministers and 
lay elders sit side by side. For the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York no layman has even a vote. Nor does that practical paradox 
exhaust the absurdity of the situation. For a clerk in holy orders 
cannot exercise this exclusively clerical franchise unless he possesses 
a benefice, commonly called a living. Thousands of curates are thus 
shut out, as well as many learned professors, tutors in the univer- 
sities, and masters in the public schools. Each Convocation has two 
Houses. The Upper House consists of the diocesan bishops; the 
Lower House contains deans, representatives of cathedral chapters, 
and proctors for the beneficed clergy. In the province of Canter- 
bury there are only two proctors for each diocese ; in the province 
of York there are two for an archdeaconry. In the province of York 
the two Houses sit together ; in the province of Canterbury, where 
there are three times as many bishops, they sit separately. In no 
case, and for no purpose, can the two Convocations unite. The 
‘Houses of Laymen,’ so called, have no legal status, but rather 
are repugnant to the law of the land. They are very modern 
inventions, mere saams and make-believes. Convocation itself is 
historically interesting, and has a respectable antiquity. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Stubbs, ‘the Convocations of the two provinces, 
as the recognised constitutional assemblies of the English clergy, 
have undergone, except in the removal of the monastic members 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, no change of organisation from 
the reign of Edward the First down to the present day.’ They were 
once an estate of the realm, claiming and enjoying the right to tax 
themselves. This power, Hallam tells us, they surrendered in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and obtained in return the privilege of 
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voting at Parliamentary elections, though not of sitting in the House 
of Commons. The first estate of the realm is now the Lords Spiritual, 
being those bishops who have seats in the House of Peers. Convoca- 
tion cannot meet without the leave of the Crown, and that leave 
was withheld from 1717 till 1854. It was not, however, till 1861 that 
the annual sittings of Convocation became regular, and, so far as I 
am aware, they have not since done anything by their own authority, 
except to repeal the canon which prevented parents from acting as 
sponsors at the baptism of their own children. This was no doubt 
within their jurisdiction. For the canons are only binding upon the 
clergy, and can therefore be modified by Convocation with the assent 
of the Crown. 

It is understood that the Prime Minister has issued these Letters 
of Business for the purpose of allowing the Convocations to discuss 
Lord St. Aldwyn’s, or Sir Lewis Dibdin’s, Report on Disorders in the 
Church. He did so at the request of the archbishops, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has announced that the Convocation of his 
province will meet on the 20th of November. What then? The 
Royal Commission recommended that certain changes should be 
made in the ecclesiastical law. But there is no constitutional differ- 
ence in this country between ecclesiastical law and any other. Law 
is law, and can only be made by Parliament, as it can only be declared 
by judges. Sir Robert Finlay takes it upon himself to say that the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the West Riding case is wrong. 
Many quite obscure clergymen say the same thing about the judgment 
of the Privy Council in Clifton v. Ridsdale. But it makes no differ- 
ence. The legal position is what they say it is not. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman very wisely told the archbishops that the 
Government could not be bound by what Convocation said or did. 
Then why call it together? A man must have taken leave of his 
senses before he could think that the present House of Commons 
would care two straws for Convocation. And the House of Commons 
is the one body which can represent the established, Erastian Church 
of England as a whole. In the debate on the second reading of the 
Education Bill Mr. Healy, who is a Catholic, amused the House by 
describing the original Act of Uniformity, with the Book of Common 
Prayer in the schedule, and the amendments introduced in Committee 
underlined. ‘That, Mr. Speaker,’ said he, ‘ is religion in the making.’ 
Caustic as this sarcasm may be, it is only the literal fact. The 
Church of England is a Parliamentary Church, and no amount of 
episcopal contradiction from the red benches of the Lords can make 
it otherwise. If, for instance, the Ornaments Rubric is to be altered, 
and if sacramental vestments are to be legalised, Parliament must 
legalise them. Convocation can no more do it than it can repeal 
the Act of Uniformity, which the Royal Commission considers too 
rigid for modern times. And observe, if one rubric is modified, every 
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rubric may be expunged, every creed may be removed, the Ten 
Commandments themselves may be struck out of the public service. 
Are the Cabinet really prepared, at the bidding of Convocation, to 
go into Committee of the whole House on the Prayer-book and all 
that it contains? The question answers itself. But then we come 
back to the other question, which seems to me unanswerable, Why 
have his Majesty’s Ministers consulted Convocation at all? Of 
course, I know that that process is advised in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. But, in the first place, no such document is binding on 
any Administration ; and, in the second place, a good deal has happened 
since the Ritual Commission was appointed. When Mr. Balfour 
appointed it, he had a large majority in the House of Commons. In 
this House of Commons he is always sure of a patient hearing, but he 
is sure of nothing else. Not one member of Parliament in ten, scarcely 
one in twenty, cares what the opinions of the Commissioners are or 
were. The evidence is quite another thing. As I tried to show in 
a previous article, the witnesses, especially those of them who were 
High Churchmen, proved clearly enough that the Protestant Church 
of England comprises thousands of clergymen who are not Pro- 
testants at all, who hate the Reformation, who deny that the King 
is over all persons and over all causes, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, 
within these his dominions supreme. It would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of that fact. But the issues which it raises 
are such as it would be positively childish to lay before a body 
like Convocation. Lord Halifax quoted at the Church Congress last 
month from the anonymous pamphlet of a High Churchman that the 
Reformation was a thing to be repented of in ashes and tears. This 
fanatic might be treated with the contempt it deserves. What de- 
mands the attention of the Cabinet and of Parliament is the testi- 
mony, unshaken in cross-examination, that the open Bible and the 
right of private judgment, the independence of the laity, and the 
subordination of the Church to the State are unblushingly denied 
by bishops as well as clergymen, salaried officers of a State Church. 
Is Convocation to be asked whether England shall remain a Protestant 
country ? If it replied in the negative, would it affect the opinion 
of any man, woman, or child ? 

The bishops have been, in vulgar language, giving themselves 
away. Whatever else may be said of the Education Bill, it is at 
least a Protestant measure. The religious teaching for which it 
provides in elementary schools is the simple Christianity of the New 
Testament which all Protestant Churches, including the Church of 
England, regard as alike necessary and sufficient for children of 
tender years. The vast majority of lay Churchmen agree on this 
vital point with the vast majority of Nonconformists. Yet the bishops, 
with a few distinguished exceptions, have denounced this truly 
religious system as ‘worse than heathendom.’ The Bishop of 
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Birmingham would rather have the children of ‘ Agnostics’ taught 
* Agnosticism ’ at the public expense than let the religion of Christ 
be included in the curriculum of elementary schools. ‘Down with the 
Bible, up with the priest,’ is the war-cry of the new sacerdotalism. 
The President of the Church Congress this year was, as it hap- 
pened, the Bishop of Carlisle, a sound Protestant, who delivered an 
excellent address. Though not a Liberal in the party sense, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, like the Bishop of Ripon and the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, perceives that blind opposition to the faith of their fellow- 
countrymen is a suicidal policy for the Episcopal Bench. The Bishop 
of Hereford is a Liberal in every sense, and therefore I do not quote 
him. For ten years the late Government stuffed and packed the 
high places of the Church with their political partisans. But when 
prelates identify themselves with a party, their prelacy is near its end. 
And these prelates put their money on the wrong horse. They thought 
the Tories were in for ever, so that they themselves might eat, drink, 
and be merry at the expense of their Nonconformist brethren. They 
were not prepared for the rising of the people, and they neglected 
the warning of their own Nestor, who told them that they were on a 
slippery slope. Power has passed from them, and the laity propose, 
with or without their permission, to manage the affairs of the Church. 
While the Convocations talk, the Government will have to make up 
their minds. They may of course determine to do nothing at all, 
and let the evidence published by the Commission sink into the popular 
mind. The Church Congress indulged in amiable futilities, and asked 
without answering why the masses did not go to church. The Bishop 
of Oxford, studiously puffed by the Times, has since been endeavour- 
ing in a series of charges, or a charge of many series, to explain what 
the Commission has done. It seems that his lordship attended 
every meeting of the Commissioners, and therefore, according to the 
Times, he must know. He has not, however, the gift of lucid 
exposition, and his meaning is not clear. He is a brilliant scholar, 
and was a popular don. But unfortunately, perhaps from want 
of parochial experience, perhaps from a deficiency of backbone, he 
cannot manage his own diocese. The beautiful church of Dorchester, 
within ten miles of Oxford, has been emptied by Ritualism, and the 
state of Headington, which is still nearer to that seat of learning, has 
long been scandalous. "Ilatpos d\Xwv, adros Edxeor Bpiwr, the Bishop 
of Oxford is about the worst man the Times could have chosen for 
its adulatory homage. The Dean of Canterbury is really better, with 
his amiable belief in taking what you like from the practices of the 
sixth century, omitting what seems unsuitable and adding what 
appears to be required. If it were not for the ruthless criticism 
to which the sixth century was submitted in the evidence of the 
Dean of Christ Church, affectionate partiality might describe it as a 
sure, or at least plausible, refuge. How these deans love one another. 
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An instructive episode of the present Session seems to have escaped 
public notice. The first place in the ballot for Bills was won by 
Mr. Carlile, Member for the St. Albans Division of Hertfordshire, 
which includes Hatfield House. Mr. Carlile utilised his opportunity 
for the second reading of a Church Discipline Bill, which he put down 
on @ Friday in May. Mr. Masterman gave notice of an amendment 
declaring that the only remedy for disorders in the Church was dis- 
establishment, and thereupon Mr. Carlile withdrew his Bill. Later 
in the year, Mr. Austin Taylor, who represents the Protestantism of 
Liverpool, reintroduced his old Bill to abolish the episcopal veto on 
ecclesiastical prosecutions, and to substitute deprivation for imprison- 
ment. This is the easiest and simplest method of dealing with Ritual- 
ism by legislation. There is a great deal to be said for it, and it stops 
far short of the policy which the Church Association would adopt. 
But either Mr. Masterman, himself a Churchman, or somebody else, 
would meet it with a similar amendment, the amendment would be 
carried by a large majority, and the Bill would be destroyed. The 
Government could, I suppose, carry the Bill. They could carry 
anything. But to deprive three thousand incumbents of their tithes 
and glebes would be a less easy and. a far less agreeable process than 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church. To that 
complexion we must come. The bishops have challenged the State, 
and the alternative is episcopal or Parliamentary rule. There is no 
possible escape from this dilemma. The Bishop of Oxford thinks that 
his clergy ought to be guided by a Commission on which he sat. That 
both he and they ought to obey the law does not strike him as a 
relevant proposition. The old-fashioned bishop may not have mag- 
nified his office as his modern successors do. But he was at least 
loyal to the Crown and State from whom his powers were derived. 
The bishop of the twentieth century wants to have it both ways. 
He wishes to retain his revenues, and his seat in the House of Lords, 
while at the same time he usurps a spiritual independence quite 
incompatible with his Erastian dignity, as it is wholly foreign to the 
discipline of Rome. When Bishop Creighton was a country clergyman, 
he never read the Athanasian Creed. After he had been raised or 
lowered to the Bench a rector asked him if he was bound to read it. 
‘The law is binding both upon you and upon me’ was the curt reply. 
It may not have been consistent, but it was at least intelligible. Who 
can make head or tail of the Bishop of Oxford’s views about vest- 
ments ? 

One thing, a very simple thing, Convocation may as well under- 
stand before it meets. The people of this country, including the 
laity of the Church, expect that the clergy of the Establishment shall 
obey the law of the land, as interpreted in the King’s Courts by his 
Majesty’s judges. The Ritualists cannot shelter themselves behind 
the passive resisters. Passive resisters are not established or endowed. 
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On one great and famous occasion, the bishops of the Church of 
England earned the enthusiastic support of a Protestant nation by 
their noble stand for law and liberty against the lawless despotism 
of a Catholic Sovereign. The acquittal of the seven bishops was the 
signal for the Revolution of 1688, though five of them afterwards 
illogically refused the oath of allegiance to William the Third. The 
law triumphed in their exculpation. It triumphed again when 
Sancroft was removed from Lambeth because he would not acknow- 
ledge the authority of Parliament. His successor, Tillotson, repre- 
sented the victory of Erastianism, between which and the voluntary 
system there is no half-way house. The Scots are a peculiar people, 
with their own laws and institutions, and High Churchmen deny that 
their Established Kirk is a Church at all. English ingenuity has not 
yet discovered, and is not likely to discover, any escape from the 
alternative of endowed Erastianism and disendowed independence. 
Mr. Gladstone, who hated Erastianism, saw that fact quite clearly, 
and was in principle opposed to establishment altogether. Ordinary 
Englishmen care very little about logic, and in 1902 the question of 
disestablishment was so completely dormant that it seemed to be 
dead. Mr. Balfour, a Presbyterian on one side of the border, and an 
Anglican on the other, listened to the voice of Convocation, and put 
the Church on the rates. That error, serious as it was, might have 
been sufficiently cured by the Education Bill of 1906, which makes 
the receipt of rates dependent upon popular control. The evidence 
taken by the Ritual Commission cannot be so easily disposed of. It 
has brought matters to a crisis, which can be neither ignored nor post- 
poned. The Report of the Commissioners is waste paper, except in 
so far as it proposes the abrogation of the episcopal veto. The facts 
revealed by the witnesses, on the other hand, are not to be ex- 
plained away. Roman Catholics regard them with unconcealed 
amusement and delight. Amusement and contempt are the mildest 
feelings which they excite in the minds of Protestants. The pro- 
tagonists of the Establishment now are those cynics who feel, with 
Charles Buller, that it is the only thing which stands between them 
and true religion. A few old-fashioned High Churchmen, who have 
never indulged in any ritual extravagance, may cling to the idea 
that ecclesiastical law can be enforced by ecclesiastical tribunals. A 
few old-fashioned Low Churchmen may think that, more fortunate 
than Lord Penzance, they can put Ritualism down. There are Broad 
Churchmen, not a few, whose natural Conservatism shrinks from 
cutting the painter, and who dread the ascendency of sacerdotalism 
unrestrained by the courts. But the general public, Conformist or- 
Nonconformist, will not tolerate the crafty Romanisers whom the 
Bishop .of Southwark calls faithful and loyal men. If the use of 
incense, altar-lights, and sacramental vestments were generally 
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dropped in parish churches, the agitation might subside. But every- 
body knows that that will not happen, and the Bishop of Oxford’s 
soft sawder is no substitute whatever. The evil is too deeply seated 
for anything but a radical cure. Once the Church were severed from 
the State, public responsibility would be at an end, Dissenters would 
have no further voice in the matter, and the Church itself could deal 
with its own Ritualists as it chose. There is not much Ritualism in 
Ireland. So long as the Church is established, Dissenters have as 
much right to control its policy as Churchmen themselves, and Dis- 
senters are Protestants toa man. The bishops, or most of them, are 
up in a balloon. They judge of the laity by the sort of people they . 
see at Church Congresses and Diocesan Conferences. Perhaps they 
may find that the House of Lords, Conservative as it is, contains a 
few men of the world. The Bishop of Manchester, who has not yet 
been admitted to that Assembly, and cannot, therefore, move the 
‘amendments ’ to the Education Bill of which he has been pleased to 
give notice, made a desperate effort to carry Manchester for the 
Tories at the General Election. He did so on the express ground that 
the Liberals would interfere with sectarian education at the public 
expense, and the result we see. He.now consoles himself with demon- 
atrations which demonstrate nothing, and processions which proceed 
nowhither. There is no demonstration like the evidence of the Blue- 
book in four volumes, and the procession of the bishops has dis- 
establishment for its goal. ‘I am supposed to be a sort of a Church- 
man myself,’ said Mr. Gladstone once, ‘ but they never ask me to join 
a Church Defence Institution.’ Mr. Gladstone was a Churchman of 
the religious sort. When the bishops talk about dogma, they mean 
money. There is nothing to prevent them from teaching their own 
dogmas at their own expense. But there are very strong reasons 
why they, drawing their incomes from funds vested by Parliament in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, should not allow the churches of the 
Establishment to be used for ‘ the Mass in English.’ If people want a 
Catholic ritual, they should join the Church of Rome, and see how 
far they are permitted to do what they like there. Some of the 
bishops would like to drive every Protestant out of the Church. The 
law prevents them from doing that ; and if the law did not, the laity 
would. The Church of England is meant for Protestants, and for 
Protestants only, as Archbishop Laud knew very well, and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the disciple of Tait, knows still better. 
The ‘Bishop of Southwark, the Bishop of Oxford, and the Bishop of 
Birmingham would burn Protestants at the stake, if they had the 
power, and were not kind-hearted men. They have a perfect right to 
their opinions, and they may consider the Reformation, if they please, 
a calamitous disaster. But, inasmuch as the English people take a 
precisely opposite view, the plea for continued maintenance of the 
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Establishment becomes untenable in reason or logic. Until the 
evidence heard in private by the Royal Commission had been printed, 
and laid before the public, it was possible, though it was getting more 
and more difficult, to treat the performances of the Ritualist clergy as 
vagaries of eccentric individuals. It is quite impossible now. Thou- 
sands of clergymen are proved to be habitually violating the law, and 
the bishops are content with futile remonstrance. These clergymen 
claim that they are a law to themselves. Episcopal monitions are 
uncanonical. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a 
usurpation. The Ccurt of Arches has no moral authority, because 
it is bound by the decisions of the Judicial Committee. The laity 
have no right to interfere with ecclesiastical matters at all. What the 
clergy assumed in the reign of Henry the Eighth they assume in the 
reign of Edward the Seventh. But now as then, the secular power 
will insist upon being supreme. Then it was the Crown. Now it is 
Parliament. The principle is the same. The word ‘ minister’ means 
servant, not master, and the masters are not the clergy, but the 
people of England. 

The gist of the Education Bill is that national funds are not to be 
abused for sectarian purposes. But the property managed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners is just as national as the rates. So are 
the tithes, which are a charge upon land, and the glebes, which are 
commuted tithes. When the Ecclesiastical Commissioners pay the 
Bishop of Southwark his salary, they pay it to a man who abhors 
Protestantism, the religion of the country, and glories in the name of 
Catholic. If there is a Catholic Church since the Reformation, it is 
the Church of Rome, and even the most Conservative Erastian, or 
the most Erastian Conservative, does not desire to see a branch 
of the Roman Church established in England. If the Bishop of 
Southwark and the Bishop of Birmingham were merely Dr. Talbot 
and Dr. Gore, they could repudiate Protestantism to their hearts’ 
content. No Protestant would care twopence. But it is a grave 
abuse of their position as Lords Spiritual, Peers of Parliament, that 
they should disown the faith of their fellow-citizens. I took up the 
other day a very interesting and a very well written book by Dr. 
Bigg, a Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford. Professor Bigg says plainly that there is no guide 
to Christian truth except the Bible, interpreted by human knowledge 
and human wisdom. Thatis Protestantism. Thatis the religion of the 
Church of England. How many bishops, how many clergymen, would 
accept it ? How many laymen outside the Cecil family would reject it ? 
I could answer the second question if I knew the lay membership of the 
English Church Union. The Bishop of Lincoln has had the courage 
openly to join that body, which repents of the Reformation in ashes 
and tears. A good many of his lordship’s colleagues, less courageous 
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than his lordship, share his opinions without proclaiming them. In 
what respect they differ from Roman Catholicism I am not theo- 
logian enough to determine. But the difference, or rather the distinc- 
tion, is technical, not substantial, except in so far as it consists of a 
dislike even for Papal authority. If I had been a member of the 
Royal Commission, I would have asked every bishop who came 
before it the simple question, ‘Is your lordship a Protestant?’ The 
replies would have been very interesting, and most of them would 
have been very long. So far as the clergy are concerned, the Church 
of England has ceased to be a Protestant Church. So far as the laity 
are concerned, it is as Protestant as ever it was. There is the case 
for disestablishment in a nutshell. The clergy claim to be the sole 
interpreters of the Bible. The laity deny their claim. The clergy 
say that the Holy Communion is the sacrifice of the Mass. The laity 
say that it is not. Of course there are exceptions on both sides. * But 
such is the general rule, and it can only lead to one result. The old- 
fashioned clergyman was a minister of the Gospel. The newfangled 
clergyman is a priest of the Holy Catholic Church, and the English 
people have no use for priests. When Manning joined the Church 
of Rome, he found, to his great annoyance, that he was no longer an 
archdeacon, only a layman, and that the Pope could see no distinction 
between an Anglican priest and a Protestant Dissenter. It is strange 
that Manning should have been surprised. The existence of two 
Catholic Churches is an absurdity, though Christian Churches may 
well be numerous, as they are. 

If the Government hope to escape responsibility by throwing it 
upon Convocation, they are doomed to disappointment. For the 
Established Church of this country they, as Ministers of the Crown, 
are alone responsible to the House of Commons. Unless they are 
prepared to sever the connection between Church and State, not 
merely in Wales but in England too, they are bound to prevent the 
endowment of Romanism. The differences between Protestant 
communions are, except in the eyes of bishops, immaterial. Between 
Protestant and Catholic there is a great gulf fixed. Catholic dis- 
abilities have been, with a very few exceptions, most properly removed 
by Parliament. But Catholicism within the Establishment is a 
scandalous and indecent anomaly. Experience since 1870 has shown 
that there is a sound and complete form of religious education for the 
young which satisfies the requirements of all Protestant Christians. 
It has proved impossible to find any such common ground for Pro- 
testants and Catholics, whence the necessity for the fourth clause of 
the Education Bill. It is probable that, if the Church were disestab- 
lished, Anglo-Catholics, as they call themselves, would go over to 
Rome, and the vast majority of Protestant Churchmen, while pre- 
serving their noble liturgy, would find very little to separate them from 
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the other Protestant denominations. But that is a dream of the 
future. The duty of lay Churchmen at the present time is to make it 
quite clear, not through Convocation but through Parliament, that 
the Church of England always has been, and always will be, faithful 
to the principles of Latimer and Ridley. The Oxford Movement has 
spent itself, and the Bishops are walking in a dream. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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